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PREFACE. 



The main facts related in the story to wliich I have given 
the title of * Wide of the Mabk* are, strange as it may 
appear, strictly trae. That a near relation of a Celtic 
nobleman of high rank should by hinn have been for many 
years kept prisoner in a small island, on a mountain-bound 
lake — ^the which lake exists within the precincts of the 
United Kingdom — ^is a history which most persons (espe- 
cially when informed that the events reco^ed took place 
in the nineteenth century) would agree in pronouncing 
to be impossible. Nevertheless, having the authority of 
several gentlemen of undoubted honour and veracity, that 
the story, with «ome of the chief actors in which they 
were personally acquainted, is founded on fact, I have no 
scruple in vouching for the truth of a drama, the main 
features of which are as startling as they must appear at 
first sight improbable. The subordinate characters in the 
piece, as well as the connecting links of the chain which 
binds the incidents of the plot together, are, as perhaps I 
need not say, entirely imaginary. 

London, September 1871« 
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CHAPTEE I. 

* Here are all kinds of natures 
That labour on the bosom of this sphere 
To propagate their states.' Timon of Athens. 

The month of September was usually one of the 
pleasantest in all the year at Castle Eoy. It was 
then — far more than at Christmas time — that the 
various branches of Lord Kellerby's family assembled 
beneath that kindly old man's roof, making the an- 
cient place cheerful with the sounds of youthful 
voices, of music and of laughter — of laughter and 
gaiety which were in chief part owing to the presence 
amongst his relations of Lord Kellerby's youngest 
grandson. Captain Ulick O'More, who, as all the 
world who knew him agreed, was one of the ' best as 
well as one of the most amusing fellows going.' 
He was known in his regiment, as indeed I have 
heard is in such cases far from uncommon, by the 
soh'iquet of ' Paddy,' and was about as light-hearted, 
good-humoured, and unscrupulous a young fellow as 

VOL. I. B 
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Bver donned her Majesty's uniform, or signed his 
name to those snggestive bits of paper which are 
known in the mercantile world as ^ bills.' 

Before, however, proceeding with my description 
of the dramatis persorue assembled for the nonce at 
beaatifol fisur-famed Castle Boy, it will, methinks, be 
well to devote a short space to the previous history 
and antecedents of Lord Kellerby's family. 

The peerage of the wealthy nobleman in question 
did not date, at the time this story commences, far- 
ther back than forty years, and he owed his elevation, 
not so much it is to be feared to any transcendent 
merits of his own, as to the discovery of certain lead- 
mines on his estate, the which discovery made, almost, 
as the saying is, before he could look round him, a 
millionaire of Granville Boyston, Esq., of Castle Boy. 
And not only did this worthy gentleman become, as in 
similar instances have other and less estimable indi- 
viduals than himself, a member of the upper house, 
but the entire face of the neighbourhood in which 
he had so long lived was by this all-important trou- 
vaille changed. The pretty but extremely dull sea- 
side village of Boymouth grew to be, in an incredibly 
short space of time, not only a wealthy but a fashion- 
able town. Fashionable, that is to say, as a water- 
ing-place; for the climate was mild, the bathing 
excellent, and the harbour, for yachting purposes, of 
unexceptionable quality. 

A good old-fashioned English couple were the 
80 long time untitled squire of Castle Boy and his. 
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homely excellent wife. They lived together in peace- 
ful respectability for nearly a quarter of a century, 
at the end of which period Lady Kellerby was ga- 
thered to her fathers, leaving behind her a family 
of two sons and as many daughters to mourn a 
loss which, seeing that the estimable deceased had 
reached a ripe old age, could hardly be designated 
as untimely. 

She had been called, poor lady, to endure her 
crosses in life — crosses which, for lack of heavier 
ones, she considered weighty indeed! Her eldest 
son, Bernard by name, had married a duke's daugh- 
ter, and after a union of fifteen years was childless 
still ; whilst Edgar, who, in accordance with a long 
established rule amongst the Boystons, had taken 
holy orders, and become in process of time rector of 
the family living of Eoymouth, had espoused the 
somewhat ignoble daughter of a Welsh parson, and 
thereby brought, in the opinion of his parents, some- 
thing nearly approaching dishonour on the race from 
which he sprang. In no one respect either, accord- 
ing to her much lamenting mother-in-law, had ci- 
devant Fanny Morgan made the slightest amends 
for her lack of birth and breeding. As a clergy- 
man's daughter as well as wife, it was only natural 
to expect that the lady would prove prolific; this, 
however, was so far from being the case, that one 
rather sickly boy, and a girl who en revanche had 
been bouncing from her birth, were all the children 
which had resulted from this inauspicious union. 
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Truly the continuance of the title of Kellerby rested 
on a sadly frail foundation indeed. 

Of the two daughters born of the marriage be- 
tween Viscount Kellerby and the Honourable Char- 
lotte Templeton, a retired maid of honour and the 
granddaughter of a peer, Charlotte (the elder) was 
the handsomer and by far the greater fool. It was 
her lot at the age of nineteen to be fallen in love 
with by Lord Dhunagh, the eldest son of the Earl 
of BaUinacarrig, a nobleman possessed of extensive 
estates in the south - west of the sister kingdom — 
estates which he sometimes visited, and from which 
he derived a not inconsiderable income. Lord Dhu- 
nagh, with whom the Honourable Charlotte became 
acquainted at a Windsor military ball, was a good- 
looking, six - foot - high Milesian soldier ; a high- 
spirited young fellow, fond of horses and horse-racing, 
to whom a bet, let the subject of it be what it^would, 
seldom if ever came amiss. MissEoyston, who (for, 
as I said before, she was not remarkable for wisdom) 
was rather inclined to be * fast,' took the Light Dra- 
goon's fancy, and within a fortnight of his first in- 
troduction, he proposed to and was accepted by the 
Beauty of Lord Kellerby's family. Of course, being 
the Beauty, it was thought that * Lotty' — she was 
known in those early days by that familiar appella- 
tion — might have ' done better.' Lord Kellerby 
in particular was anything but satisfied with the con- 
quest which his daughter's blue eyes had made. He 
was one of that large class of Englishmen who not 
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only own, but are prond of entertaining, the strongest 
possible prejudice against every Irish thing and per- 
son. To his thinking, Hibernians generally were 
the embodiment of all that is unstable, false, and 
unprincipled ; and to become the wife of even the 
best amongst them was, in his opinion, to — 'Gad! the 
very worst lot to which an unfortunate young woman 
could be subject.' It is certain, indeed, that could he 
(Lord Kellerby) have known on the * coming out' of 
his daughters of any means by which an anxions 
parent could promulgate the warning that * no Irish 
need apply,' he would have gratefully availed him- 
self of the discover}\ 

It followed as a matter of course that when Lord 
Dhunagh made his application for Miss ]^oyston's 
hand, her papa, true to his life-long prejudices, re- 
turned an answer in the negative. Nevertheless, 
seeing that in real life it is a comparatively rare oc- 
currence for a father to refuse, esto perpetuum, his 
consent to a marriage against which it would be hard 
to find any real or even plausibly-sounding impedi- 
ment. Lord Kellerby, on whose side was, very natu- 
rally, not ranged the wife of his bosom, soon found 
himself reduced to the mortifying condition of arguing 
the point with the wilful girl, who, with then good show 
of reason, considered her point as already gained. 

As the reader will perceive, the worthy man's line 
of argument was neither strong nor conclusive. 

* I never heard of anything so rash ! Why, my 
dear, from what I can learn, you won't have a neigh- 
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hour within fifty miles ; you'll be forced to carry a 
revolver in your petticoat-pocket; and the priests will 
be fighting for your soul before you've been over there 
a month.' 

It was in this fashion that Lord Kellerby, who^ if 
he had not been a lord, would have run some chance 
of being called a goose, endeavoured to talk his fa- 
vourite daughter out of her fixed determination to be 
a countess. He talked, however, in vain; and by 
the time that five lustres had passed over her head, 
Lady Ballinacarrig, in the land which I once heard 
described by a denizen of its own soil as a * delight- 
ful country to live out of,' had enjoyed, in spite of 
all forebodings and prophecies to the contrary, a 
tolerably fair amount (as marriage life goes) of com- 
petence and pleasure. 

Two sons, of whom more anon, were the offspring 
of an alliance which, as Losd Kellerby reluctantly 
in after life confessed, had, on the whole, turned out 
better than he h^^d either hoped or expected. 

Of Miss Koyston, the Aunt Jeannette who had 
for years been the useful old maid of the family, 
and the right-hand woman of the old lord, it is not 
necessary in this place to say much. She was plain 
of person, and as proud as she was plain. A * low ' 
churchwoman also, in spite of family pride ; and a 
trifle given to severity as regarded her judgments of 
men and morals. There was a story current amongst 
the Boystons that Aunt Jeannette had, early in life, 
been crossed in love, the male delinquent in the 
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affair being a certain Sir Henry Brandon^ a cousin 
by the female side, who^ at the time this story com- 
mencesy had for many years been the husband of 
another woman, and the father of a young gentle- 
man whose name, in the course of the following 
pages, will very frequently appear. 

If Miss Boyston showed herself inclined to treat 
the shortcomings of any human being with charity, 
that individual was the only son and heir of Sir 
Henry Brandon, Baronet, of Thurston Hall, in the 
county of Lincoln. 



CHAPTER n. 

* We are the sweet Flowers 

Bom of snimy showers, 
Think, whene'er yon see ns, what onr heanty saith ; 

Utterance mnte and hright 

Of some unknown delight, 
We fill the air with pleasure by qnr simple breath ; 

All who see ns, love ns; 

We befit all place ; 
Unto sorrow we give smiles ; and nnto graces, grace.* 

Leigh Hunt. 

Of Lady Ballinacarrig's two sons, Ulick was in- 
contestably his mother's favourite. Lord Dhunagh, 
though the elder, and therefore the first to make her 
acquainted with a ^mother's prime of bliss,' had 
never from his earliest boyhood, when the nurses 
gave him, to use an L:ish peasant's phrase, ^ the ma- 
jority' for goodness and quiteness, crept so closely 
into my lady's heart as did the merry fair-haired little 
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scapegrace, who was always in mischief, and had very 
early in life earned for himself the reputation — one 
which in the hoy's native country means far more 
than meets the ear — of heing a ' lad.' 

The two young men are hoth just now (as is their 
usual habit in early autumn) at Castle Eoy, and are 
taking a sauntering walk together on the morning after 
their arrival (for they had travelled down in company) 
towards that favourite place of male resort — id est, the 
stables. They are both well-grown men ; but Lord* 
Dhunagh, who is twenty-seven, and two years older 
than his brother, has the advantage in point of height. 
He is dark too, sgid with the exception of deep-set 
thoughtful eyes, and a broad well-shaped forehead, is 
decidedly almost what many would call ugly. Ulick 
O'Moore's outward as well as his inward characteris- 
tics are in strong contrast to those of the heir-appar- 
ent to the family honours. He is strongly made and 
broad-shouldered, with light -brown closely -curling 
hair, blue eyes, and a laughter-loving countenance ; 
not by any means what could be called a handsome 
man, but nevertheless endowed with an amount and 
withal a description of good looks that fully excused 
as well as accounted for his mother's belief in his 
beauty. That his laughing mouth was wide, his 
nose shorter than the rules of art permit, and his 
bright blue eyes rounder than sentimental young 
ladies would deem interesting and sympathiqtie, mat- 
tered nothing to the mother who bore, and who, 
through all the as yet past stages of his life, had 
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worshipped and over-indulged him. In her sight hid 
brown curly hair, his fair complexion, and his white 

teeth caused him to be simply perfect; while, in an 

* 

inverse ratio, the merits of Lady Ballinacarrig's first- 
bom son, merits which in their unobtrusive line were 
considerable, had the misfortune to be something 
worse than unappreciated by his volatile and short- 
sighted parent. 

^ How jolly it is to be here again ! I always think, 
whether I'm here or away, that there is nothing like 
Castle Koy. You think Culnagore perfect, I sup* 
pose, because it's our own ; but just compare it with 
this. The great ugly barrack of a house — ^the de- 
mesne, as they call it, so small — ' 

* No, that I deny,' said Lord Dhunagh, taking his 
cigar from between his lips, and coming to a stand- 
still, whilst he in his turn had his say. * Ow avenue, 
my dear boy, is twelve miles long from the house- 
door to the sea. I don't pretend to say that the land 
is worth two pounds ten an acre, or that the park 
bears the stamp of its owner being a man of, say, 
ten thousand per annum ; but the acreage is there, 
and five acres — ay, ten acres too — for one that Lord 
Kellerby has a right to call his own, or I should 
rather say, that his lordship — may he, as the Easterns 
say, live for ever ! — has a life-interest in, and enjoy- 
ment of.' 

Ulick laughed outright at this speech. 

* There you are,' he said, * at it again. The old 
story — un beau pays incomprisf But never mind 
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about that now. I want to know what you think of 
things in general, and of May Boyston in particular. 
To me she seems so deucedly improved — filled out, 
you know — come out of the bread-and-butter age — 
6h?' 

Lord Dhunagh, instead of replying to these 
queries, continued to smoke in silence. His thoughts 
had, in truth, wandered far away from England and 
from beautiful Castle Roy — away to a wild and moun- 
tainous land, the land of flood and fell, and to a val- 
ley hidden amongst desolate crags ; a valley wherein 
A broad deep lake was sleeping, as it had done when 
last he had seen its face, beneath the shadow of the 
'everlasting hills. In strange contrast to those dreamy 
memories was the scene before him. On either side 
of the broad terrace along which he walked there was 
beauty. Not only had Nature with a bounteous hand 
showered loveliness around, but all that skill and 
money can effect had been brought to bear upon that 
portion of the Castle Boy grounds that was within 
view. The path to the stables which Lord Dhunagh 
And his companion had chosen was one that went by 
the name of the Lower Terrace, and had been at some 
previous date — thirty years or more antecedent to the 
present time — formed out of the steep hill-side on 
which the Castle stood. To the right, looking up- 
wards, was a sloping bank covered with varied ever- 
greens, hydrangeas in full blossom, tamarisks with 
their light-green feathery foliage waving in the Sep- 
tember breeze, riohly ornamental shrubs, betraying 
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the length of purse which is often as mnch the cause 
as the effect of a taste for the beautiful and the pic- 
turesque. On the other side, seawards, rich woods, 
tinged with the varied colours of autumn, stretched 
downwards to the beach ; whilst beyond, the unresting 
ocean, with its wavelets tipped with dancing silver 
crests, stretched to the horizon, and was lost in the 
faint haze of distance. 

*What the deuce are you thinking of?* asked 
Ulick ; for Lord Dhunagh had apparently ceased to 
attend to outward things, and was leaning, lost in 
thought, against the trunk of an aged oak that bowed 
its storm-rocked head over the pathway. * Come 
along, there's a good fellow,' he continued. *We 
have no end of things to do before I come back to 
ride, as I said I would, with Mabel. Dear jolly 
little May ! Not that she's so very small either ; and 
I declare I think she's grown since this time last 
year. I wonder, now, whether — ' 

He was interrupted in his speech, as was Lord 
Dhunagh in his reverie, by the appearance of a young 
and coquettishly dressed girl, who came tripping 
down a narrow, walk that ran at right angles with the 
terrace. 

* By Jove !' exclaimed Captain O'Moore, * here is 
the May Queen herself!' and pressing forward hastily, 
he held out his hand to his cousin. 

A tall and rather fair-complexioned young wo- 
man, blue-eyed, after the fashion of her mother's 
family — for the Boystons, as a rule, were dark of eye 
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and dusky in hue — and pleasant, for the reason 
chiefly of her youth and brightness, to look upon, was 
this eighteen-year-old daughter of Eve. Not a per- 
fect feature — at least so said the critics — ^was there 
to be found in Mabel Eoyston's face; a face, how- 
ever, which was not utterly destitute of that name- 
less charm, that indescribable je ne sais qtm, which 
has in all ages distinguished, far more than pearly 
skins and faultless features, the women who in their 
brief and brilliant day have played important parts 
in the world's history. Had Mabel been a cleverer 
girl, she might have made some merchalidise out of 
that fresh young face of hers ; but May Koyston was 
not brilliant, and being perfectly satisfied with her- 
self, it was little likely that she would be more or 
better than a * nice jolly girl,' popular with men, and 
an object of reprehension to her own sex. 

Her features I decline to describe, for what can 
be more ' stale and unprofitable' than the thousand- 
times-repeated descriptions of noses, mouths, and 
eyes ? And who can say with truth that any word- 
painting ever conveyed to him or her any distinct or 
tangible idea of the demoiselle whom he is expected, 
through a reading of, say, nine hundred pages, to 
appreciate and keep in his mind's eye ?, 

Mabel Eoyston's time — for her presence was 
deemed very necessary as a human sunbeam in both 
houses — was divided between the pretty Kectory house 
that stood on the outskirts of the park, and the grand 
Castle, which her brother Percy — who, in right of his 
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expectations, was now an officer in the Guards — al- 
ready well-nigh looked upon as his own. The living 
of Kellerby, the village from which the Koystons 
chose their title, was a very unremunerative one, but 
the incumbent thereof had always been permitted to 
hold at the same time the now very valuable rectory 
of Roymouth. The joint income of the two — toge- 
ther with thQ interest of ten thousand pounds, his 
'younger child's' portion — enabled the honourable 
and reverend gentleman to live pretty much after the 
fashion of a well-to-do country squire. His house — 
the gardens, greenhouse, and grounds appertaining to 
which were kept in order at the expense of the head 
of the family — ^had quite a name in the county for 
their beauty and extent. He kept two riding horses, 
one for himself and the other for his daughter ; and 
in the coach-house there stood a brougham — ^rarely 
used, for posters were expensive, and Mrs. Royston 
was a very stay-at-home person — ^which probably, in 
the eyes of those respecters of persons who look up 
reverently to * carriage company,' contrib^ited not a 
little to the Eector's importance. And in addition 
to these extraneous modes of spending his superfluous 
cash, Mr. Royston gave twice a year a cheque for 
fifty pounds (he only paid his butler half that sum) 
to the energetic gentlemanly young man who took 
two services every Sunday, either at Roymouth or 
Kellerby ; and who did all the sick and district visit- 
ing, not only in the fashionable watering-place, but 
amongst the slate-miners, who, poor fellows, were al- 
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ways haying something or other the matter^ either 
with themselves or their families. Mr. Wilmot, it 
is to be hoped, was supported by the idea that in 
process of time the torn in the tide of men, which 
sometimes, if taken at the flood, leads on to fortune, 
would one day land him high and dry in some snug 
parsonage, where, with a wife and a few children 
round about his table, he might rest from the cares 
of curatehood ; but in the mean time hope and a hun- 
dred a year was nearly all he possessed wherewith to 
lodge, board, wash, and dress himself. He did not 
complain, however. Such situations as his were in 
the normal order of things — ^precisely as it was like- 
wise in the normal current of events that the pom- 
pous Honourable and Reverend Edgar Royston should 
treat him, Charles Wilmot, as a paid dependent, and 
with that kind of patronising manner which the man 
who has fifteen hundred per annum, and doles out a 
fifteenth part of that income to another, has, of 
course, a right in presence of that other to display. 

But it is time that we return to Miss Mabel Roy- 
ston, who has been standing far longer than is allow- 
able, with the hand of her cheery Irish cousin clasped 
affectionately in her own. 

' I thought I should meet you,' she said, her lips 
opening into a brilliant smile. ^ I remember last 
year that the stable was always the first thing with 
you and Dhunagh, but there is nothing there worth 
seeing. There never is, you know, at Castle Roy ! 
I wonder whose fault it is ?' 
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' Not yours, I'll answer for it/ said Ulick, laugh- 
ing. * If you are not altered, Mabel — and I don't 
think you are, in that respect at least — since I was 
here last year, you would be for having a famous 
stud in the old stables.' 

* Indeed I would ! There should be horses for 
everybody, and carriages — ' 

* Exactly ! You would be always ordering out 
more phaetons — ' 

* No, I wouldn't. You don't know anything about 
it. I don't Clare the least for phaetons. I hate driv- 
ing by myself, and if you — ^I mean if a lady drives a 
man, he looks so awfully spoony.' 

' Ha, ha ! So he does. Looks what he is too, 
eh ? most likely, when he is sitting cheek by jowl 
with the prettiest girl in Exland.' 

* 0, Ulick, what a horrid expression ! I wish 
you wouldn't talk in that way ! Dhunagh is twice 
as civilised as you are. He never thinks, as you do, 
that we don't understand p,nything but compliments 
and nonsense.' 

* We ! And who is, or rather who are, I shotild 
be glad to know, we ? Have you found a bosom 
friend, a delightful companion, as aunt Fanny calls 
it?' 

*Now, Ulick, I won't — mind, I won't! — have 
mamma and her words laughed at. It isn't civil, 
and — and it isn't right.' 

'Isn't it? Well, I beg aunt Fanny's pardon. 
Only, wpropoB of delightful companions, have you 
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heard — but of course you have ; everybody hears 
everything — that my mother — ' 

' 0, yes ; I know. Aunt Bal has written to say 
that she has a young friend, an orphan or something 
of the kind, about whom there is that delightful 
thing called a mystery; and that she wants her — 
this Miss Somebody, I mean — to be invited to Castle 
Roy "directly."' 

She was interrupted in her flippant talk by the 
low quiet voice of her elder cousin. 

* The young lady's name is Delaval,' he said. 
* May I ask, without seeming too curious, what the 
mystery is that you have heard spoken of concern- 
ing her ?' 

Mabel laughed, a trifle foolishly, perhaps, for, little 
as she had lately seen of Lord Dhunagh, her instinct 
warned her that he was not a person to be played 
with. 

* I judged from what aunt Charlotte wrote,' she 
said. * I did not know,' hesitatingly, and with a side 
glance at her younger cousin, * that you were inter- 
ested in — were acquainted, that is to say — with Miss 
Delaval.' { 

' No more he is,' broke in Ulick, * at least — But I 
say, Dhunagh, perhaps — ' 

^ 0, never mind. Let us talk of something else. 
What an early riser you have grown to be^ Mabel ! 
Parish work, eh ? Or have you and aunt Janet 
some heavy literature on hand ? Last year, if I re- 
collect right, it was Roscoe's lAfe of Leo the Tenth. 
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Such a big book ! I used to wonder how your poor 
little head could carry all you knew.' 

* Did you ? You might have saved yourself the 
trouble, for it is a wonderfully small proportion of 
what aunt Janet thought it necessary to cram in 
that has remained within my brain.' 

* And quite right too,' put in Ulick cordially, * As 
if any one would be the better for a girl having her 
head crammed with heavy stuff like that !' 

* Well, I don't suppose that even aunt Janet, 
who is such an advocate for mind-storing, would think 
it advantageous to any one, but the unlucky girl her- 
self, to be blue. What she is always preaching about 
is the necessity for women — she doesn't pretend to 
know anything about what is good for men — of self- 
control. Self-control and self-denial ; those are the 
words she preaches on. She says that heavy read- 
ing — doing anything, in short — that we especially 
dislike, is so good for us.' 

*By Jove, what a horrible doctrine !' exclaimed 
Ulick. ' I am glad that she doesn't think the same 
prescription advisable for us.' 

'0, perhaps she thinks that you are past 
cure.' 

* Too old to mend, eh ? But about my mother's 
protegee. Would you really like to know about the 
mystery ?' 

' 0, Ulick,' stopping short, and clasping her hands 
eagerly, * is it true ? You don't actually mean it ! 
Do tell me what you know;' and unlocking her small 

VOL. !• 
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fingers^ she linked her arm into her cousin's, and 
looked up appealinglj into his sunburnt face. 

The young man's cheek — for he was at the age 
when the blood is easily quickened by the soft touch 
of woman — flushed a little as he said, 

* What will you give me if I tell ? Nothing for 
nothing, you know, in this world, and — * 

* Nonsense ! How can you talk in such a foolish 
way ?' said Mabel angrily. * You are not a bit altered ; 
always ready to turn every little thing that's said 
into some absurdity or other !' 

They were alone now; for, with a vexed look upon 
his dark face. Lord Dhunagh, when the conversation 
again turned upon the young lady concerning whose 
private history Mabel was betraying so much natural 
curiosity, had sauntered away in an opposite direc- 
tion, leaving his brother at liberty to be communica- 
tive or otherwise on the subject, as it seemed to him 
best. 



CHAPTEK ni. 

* Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.* Othello, 

The letter written by the Countess of Ballinacar- 
rig on the subject of her * young friend' Miss Delaval 
was quite sufficient to account for the state of excite- 
ment into which its arrival had thrown more than 
one female member of the Koyston family. In that 
letter she had distinctly said that the mother of her 
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protegee had been under a cloud, and that beneath 
the shadow of that cloud Kathleen Delaval, or 'Lina/ 
as Lady Ballinacarrig in that memorable letter called 
her, had grown up to the age of nineteen, like a pale 
flower nurtured in the shade — delicate, drooping, and 
most sensitive. 

* Miss DelavaPs mother,' so wrote her ladyship, 
'is, as every one knows, the daughter of the last, and 
sister of the present, Earl of Rossferry. He is one 
of the strangest as well as one of the worst of men, 
as I have reason to know, for part of his moorland 
and mountain property marches with Bal's; and 
lately I have made acquaintance with Mr. Nugent — 
Jack Nugent he used to be called — ^who is Lord Ross- 
ferry's agent, and one of the nicestf and most agree- 
able people I know ; and he has always taken up Miss 
Delaval warmly, for Lord Rossferry is abroad, and 
Mr. Nugent can do pretty much as he pleases at 
Kilfalla. As a proof of this, he has ventured in 
Lord R.'s absence to introduce this girl, who, after all, 
is a Desmond, into what little society there is to be 
had in the neighbourhood. There has been a " giving 
of Colours" to a regiment, quite a gay afifair in this 
dull place, and a regatta, at which I happened to see 
and take a fancy to this pretty Kathleen. Mrs. 
Nugent too, after the regatta, gave a carpet dance ; 
and that is the extent of the amusement which this 
poor girl, who is in my opinion charming, has ever 
enjoyed. When I saw how really nice she is, it came 
into my head what a delightful thing a month's stay 
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at Castle Eoy would be for my wild Irish girl. So 
good for Mabel too, for Kathleen's manners are sim- 
ply perfect; so quiet and lady-like, without the slight- 
est affectation; and then the poor child herself would 
gain a little life and spirit, perhaps, from dear 
May's cheerfulness. Altogether, dear papa, I think 
that if you and Jeannette see no objection, it will be 
really quite a good thing to invite poor Kathleen 
Delaval to Castle Eoy.' 

This was the sum and substance of Lady Bal's 
letter ; a letter which Miss Royston would not, had 
she possessed any portion of the wisdom of the ser- 
pent, have shown to her niece. Mabel possessed 
quite sufficient in her idiosyncrasy of the imperfec- 
tions of our common nature to account for the strong 
prejudice which, upon reading the latter part of the 
Countess's characteristic epistle, she (May) imbibed 
against the coming guest. For Miss Delaval teas to 
come, that was settled nem, con,, and at once ; so 
that on the day after the arrival of Lady Ballinacar- 
rig's sons (their lady mother's advent being expected 
on the following day), the Rector's daughter was in 
quite a ferment of expectation, and ready, almost at 
the cost of what her cousin Ulick called rewarding 
him for his complaisance, to obtain, from any one 
who would give it to her, information on the subject 
of Miss Delaval's history. That the said history, 
or rather that the antecedents of Kathleen's mother 
were such as to render it difficult for a young man to 
recount, except to a *girl of the period,' the particulars 
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applied for, was a fact which had not, strange as it 
may appear, occurred to Mabel, till a certain awk- 
wardness on Ulick's part, consequent on Lord Dhu- 
nagh's abrupt departure, betrayed to the quick-witted 
damsel the inconvenance of which she had been 
guilty. With a flush that rose to her white fore- 
head at the confusing thoughts that rushed through 
her brain, she said hastily, 

* Never mind ; I was stupid to care. We shall all 
know as much as is necessary soon enough, I dare- 
say.' 

* Of course you will, and if you don't, the governor 
will enlighten you. But no, on second thoughts don't 
say anything about Miss Delaval to him. Promise 
me you won't. May,' he added almost anxiously, and 
with a seriousness of manner that quite surprised 
his companion. Nevertheless she gave the required 
promise. 

* Certainly, I won't talk to uncle Bal about Miss 
Delaval, if you think I had better not ; but I am 
sorry too, he is such fun about everything. Do you 
think, though, that he will really come, Ulick ? He 
so often says he will, and then — ' 

' Never puts in an appearance at all; that's exactly 
like my father! But this time I don't feel at all 
sure that he won't keep his word. Old Shug- 
borough's yacht, the Water Witch, is quite at his 
disposal ; I only hope that he won't drag us all if he 
— old Shug, I mean — comes into an acquaintance with 
his brother-in-law. Sir Geofifry Birtwhistle, He is 
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V 

a ^Manchester man of thfe worst possible type — for 
some of them are really fine fellows, ay, and good 
fellows ; they don't mean quite the same thing, I 
can tell you.* 

* Don't they? I should have thought they did.. 
But tell me more about this Mr. Birtwhistle.' 

' Mister ! shure and isn't he a sir, and his wife 
a milady? A milady too who comes from our parts, 
which chiefly accounts for her half-brother being suck 
a close ally of Lord Bal's. Lady Birtwhistle was a 
Miss Kelly, and the Kellys of Kellytown are no great 
things at all at all for a family. They say it was 
the best fun in the world to hear Miss Bridget Kelly, 
after her sister's exaltation, introduce her to strangers- 
as "Milady Birtwhistle, Miss Kitty Kelly that was." 
0, it was a great rise enthirely.' 

Mabel laughed — she always did laugh at Ulick's 
Lish stories ; but they had reached the great paved 
stable-yard by this time, and she was far too eager 
to hear his opinion of her new horse, a beautiful and 
nearly thoroughbred mottled-brown hunter, to have 
much attention to spare for other and less important ^ 
matters. The animal, which was a birthday present 
from Sir Henry Brandon, and *had only made its ap- 
pearanqe at a late hour on the previous evening, was> 
located in transitu at the Castle stables. 

Mabel, when Joe Bums the Kectory helper had 
stripped the Lish horse, and was preparing to lead 
him fromhis stall, broke out into rapturous admira- 
tion of Sir Brian's beauty and grace. She was a 
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capital rider, and nearly as fearless as the boldest 
Mexican who ever tempted Providence on the back 
of a wild mustang. As she stood there in her fresh 
fearless youth, with her small ungloved hand strok- 
ing the arched muscular neck of the nearly sixteen- 
hands-high animal by her side, the two would have 
made a pretty picture: the horse, with his clear 
mild eye, so unconscious of his dangerous strength ; 
the girl, as much or more unwitting of her pretty 
perilous weakness. 

*Is not he perfect? There never was such a 
darling seen before !' and May, as she spoke, kissed 
with her ripe crimson lips the tan muzzle, soft as 
softest moleskin, of her new favourite. 

Ulick drew her unceremoniously back, whispering 
as he did so a few gallant words suggested by the 
thoughtless act which his young cousin, in the pleni- 
tude of her girlish spirits, had performed. 

Again, and for the second time within ten 
minutes, this foolish Irishman had angered May 
Boyston by what she to herself called his forwardness, 
but which was simply the gay galantrie de garrison 
characteristic of his age, his country, and his pro- 
fession. He could no more help squeezing the hand 
of a pretty girl, looking with dead languishing eyes 
into hers, and twisting chance words into double 
meanings to suit his notion of making himself agree- 
able, than he could have been brought to understand 
that such proceedings were very far from being the 
way to Mabel Boyston's heart. • So far from it in- 
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deed, that in spite of the pleasure with which she 
had looked forward to his coming, the girl was al- 
most beginning to feel that she wished Captain Ulick 
O'Moore a hundred miles away. He was very hard 
upon her ; a bore, and worse than a bore, to have to 
watch all her words and looks and actions in the fear 
of what this impudent stupid soldier (for he was 
stupid not to understand her better) would say or 
do. May remembered now, what in truth she had 
almost forgotten, how tiresome her cousin had been 
more than a year before, and when she was scarcely 
out of the schoolroom, with his hand-pressings and 
his foolish innuendoes. But the idea of his not be- 
ing changed ! and after foreign service too, which of 
course ought to make oJBScers wiser, and more like 
gentlemen. Mabel could not understand it. She 
was but eighteen, and had seen very little of the 
world and of society ; but her woman's instinct told 
her that her cousin ought, before he subjected her 
to such conversation and treatment, to have made 
quite sure that she liked and approved of it: alto- 
gether, it was extremely provoking and annoying. 
She would have to trust for so much of her pleasures 
and amusements to the man whom she felt it abso- 
lutely necessary, so greatly did both her delicacy and 
maidenly dignity revolt against his familiarities, to 
keep at bay. Her very rides, for the Kector was so 
* awfully slow' on horseback, were dependent for their 
pleasure on that devil-may-care impudent — there was 
no other word for the thing — IJlick O'Moore. To 
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downright quarrel with him, nay, even to turn a cold 
shoulder towards aunt BaFs favourite son, would be 
impossible. She (her aunt) would be so terribly hurt 
and angry; and besides, to own the truth, Mabel 
really did like her cousin. He was so merry, so 
amusing ; if he would only not treat her as if — as if 
she were a milliner's young lady, a poor governess, 
as if she were somebody, in short, to whom he might 
say or do anything he pleased. 

All these thoughts flashed against Mabel's mind 
in the few 'moments that elapsed before she could 
command her voice to reply with young-ladylike pro- 
priety to Captain Ulick's whispered suggestion, and 
then she said quietly, 

^ I think aunt Bal is right ; it will be pleasanter 
to have a young-lady companion. I wonder if Miss 
Delaval rides?' And then to Joe Burns, * I shall not 
ride to-day, Joe, I have changed my mind ; but you 
can take Sir Brian to the Rectory stables, and be 
sure you give him plenty of carrots, I like his coat 
to shine ; and you can tell mamma that I shall be at 
home to luncheon at two.' 

And having so said. Miss Royston, followed by 
her delinquent cousin, whose spirit of enterprise and 
readiness of repartee had for the moment entirely 
deserted him, turned away with a more stately step 
than usual towards the Castle. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

' Vyb seen a virtnons woman put down quite 
Bj the mere combination of a coterie.* Btbon. 

The gayest time of all the year at Boymouthy 
the 'maddest, merriest time/ were the months of 
August and September. The season was then at its 
zenith, and from far and near the * best society/ as 
Boymouth was in the habit of boasting, crowded the 
hotels and * apartments to let* of one of the prettiest 
watering-places on the south-western coast of England. 

Amongst these visitors, one, not the least remark- 
able as regarded her outward woman, was a certain 
Miss Rigden, whose christian name was Cynthia, and 
whose age, for she was bordering on middle life, jus- 
tified her in travelling without male protection. 

Possessed of a comfortable independence, this 
somewhat strong-minded spinster had early in life 
made the discovery that eight hundred a-year will, 
under proper management, go as far on the Conti- 
nent as half as much again at home. Experience 
had also sadly taught her that a plain face, if its 
owner chances to be tolerably well endowed with 
worldly goods, is more easily tolerated by foreigners 
than by Englishmen. In consequence of these con- 
victions, Miss Rigden, who was a large ^blouzy* 
woman, with eyes afleur de tete, and a taste in dress 
which more than bordered on the showy, resided 
chiefly abroad, working her way, with a zeal and per- 
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severance worthy of a better cause, into what she 
considered * good society.' That the * being's end 
and aim' of a woman, not naturally devoid either of 
sense or heart, should be simply, at the cost of 
infinite *dirt devouring,' this eager searching after 
* rank' and * fashion,' may be, I ween, attributed in 
part to the lack of a well-conducted matrimonial 
agency, the necessity for which Monsieur Graind'orge 
has so eloquently advocated. This, however, by the 
way. We must speak of this accomplished lady, not 
as she might have been, But as, when in the month 
of August 186- she took it into her head to pass a 
few weeks at pretty popular Eoymouth, she unfor- 
tunately was. Miss Bigden had friends (at least 
such was her explanation of this circumstance to her 
particular friend Lady Silliman, of whom more anon) 
in the neighbourhood of Eoymouth ; and this being 
so, she could not do better, as all the world of Brux- 
elles, in which town she had fixed her residence, 
were away to les eaux or les bains or in viUeggia- 
tura, than enjoy a little sea-bathing in the delight- 
fully quiet spot that she had chosen. The effect 
produced upon the * friends' to whom Miss Bigden 
alluded will be best understood by a retrospective 
glance at certain events, which, occurring as they 
had done during the previous year, throw a light on 
the choice of Eoymouth by this lady as a place of 
temporary sojourn. 

It so chanced that, in common with many another 
unexceptionably moral and respectable family, the 
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Roystons owned (they would have disowned her ut- 
terly if they could) a relation of whom they were very 
much ashamed. A niece of the present Viscount, a 
certain Gabriella Royston, had, in her hot foolish 
youth, married, against the advice of her friends, an 
Italian prince. The said prince did not, I regret 
to say, prove worthy of his English alliance. It 
is neither necessary nor expedient to enter into par- 
ticulars regarding the conduct of this noble gentle- 
man; it is sufficient to say, that after a series of 
very unprincely acts, this owner of a name not quite 
unknown in the annals of his country suddenly dis- 
appeared from European life, leaving his wife and 
children in poverty and disgrace. There was much, 
a.s even austere aunt Janet allowed, to be said in ex- 
cuse for a poor little woman possessed of the fatal 
don de plaire, and left with scarcely the means of 
existence in a country where ' to err' is too * human' 
not to be very easily forgiven, and with but one means 
of repairing her exhausted exchequer (for she could 
not work, and to beg she was ashamed) open to this 
unfortunate Principessa. 

But though cordially pardoned by her husband's 
country-people, the crime, the folly — call it what you 
will — ^^of not clinging through evil report and good 
report to the unprincipled sposo — who, at a celebrated 
New York coffee-house, was (at least so said report) 
earning his daily living as a waiter — could not be con- 
doned by the sterner moralists at home, by whom the 
forgiveness which is divine is, for such follies as those 
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of which the poor Principessa was guilty, so rarely 
practised. The scion of a well-known and highly- 
placed English race, the far more sinned against 
than sinning Gabriella, founds not perhaps very much 
to her sorrow, that the strait-laced amongst Eng- 
lish society turned a cold shoulder upon her, and it 
was, therefore, with some feelings of gratitude that 
at Venice, where she had taken up her quarters, the 
titled Anglo-Italian received the marked advances to- 
wards intimacy of the highly respectable but strange- 
looking English visitant. 

That Miss Rigden had been found daring or high- 
minded enough, as the case might be, to break 
through the line of demarcation which hedged off 
the Principessa from the so-called virtuous of her 
sex, and had also, in her great benevolence and in 
the most marked manner, noticed and made much 
of her Italian friend, was a fact which the fair but 
unfortunate Ella announced, in a letter to the * dear 
uncle Kellerby,' who had always (* God bless him,' 
she wrote, * for his kindness to an ill-used and de- 
solate woman !') been a true and generous friend to 
his * devoted Gabriella Casablanca.* 



CHAPTER V. 

* Experience is by industry achieved.' 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Miss Rigden, with a letter of introduction from 
the Principessa in her pocket, lost no time, after her 
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arrival at Koymouth, in paying her devoirs at the 
Castle. * Not at home' was the inauspicious answer 
on the occasion of her early visit ; but that visit 
being courteously returned, the enterprising spinster 
resolved, on the first occasion of her attendance at 
the village church, to make herself known to the 
Royston party. Accordingly, when the Service was 
at an end, she boldly accosted the venerable noble- 
man, whose old-world courtesy induced him to request 
the pleasure of Miss Bigden's company to luncheon. 

The ancient church, which was attended by most 
of the Eoymouth visitors, stood on the verge of Lord 
Kellerby's park, and the walk thereto led through a^ 
portion of the wide demesne, and thence along strictly 
private shrubberies to the mansion itself. 

' I hope you find Roymouth a pleasant place ?' 
asked polite Miss Royston, who (for their surprising 
companion had already contrived to plunge into the 
tabooed subject of the * dear Principessa') was na- 
turally desirous to arrest, in the presence of her 
maiden niece, a flow of words on the subject of the 
banished Gabriella. 'I believe the lodging-houses 
are tolerably comfortable,' added the fastidious old 
maid, who would not have inhabited one of them 
on any consideration, * and not more expensive than 
such places usually are.' 

Miss Rigden, whose dark projecting orbs were 
beaming with satisfaction at the success of her man- 
ceuvres, was profuse in her praises of his lordship's 
beautiful town. 
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* I had heard so much of it before I came !' she 
jsaid enthnsiastically. * My friend Lady Silliman 
knows Roymouth so well, and has always advised me 
to try it. Lady Silliman isT— as of course you know, 
MissRoyston — first cousin to Sir GeoflfryBirtwhistle. 
He has a fine place in this county, fifteen miles 
about, I believe, from Roymouth.' 

To this remark aunt Janet could only reply that 
she was ignorant of the distance from Roymouth of 
Sir Geoflfry's place. They were not acquainted with 
the gentleman to whom Miss Rigden alluded ; but, 
appealing to Ulick, who at a short distance astern 
was amusing himself with his cousin Mabel at the 
expense of their new acquaintance, she said : 

*Do you happen to know, Ulick, where a Sir 
Geoflfry fiirtwhistle's place is? Miss Rigden is 
speaking of it, and — ' 

Ulick interrupted her with a laugh. 

*I don't know what constitutes a "place" in 
England,' hfe said, *but I shouldn't say that old 
Birtwhistle's house was likely to be down in the 
County History as what you call a " seat." I was 
there once — passed it, at least — when a fellow of the 
name of Silliman (such a tailor on horseback I never 
saw !) had a spill out hunting — rode over the hounds 
— deserved all he got. By Jove ! how old Buck- 
worth did swear at him ! They took him, at his own 
request, to this Sir Geoflfry Somebody's — said he 
was a cousin, I think : a little place by the roadside, 
no avenue — don't laugh, Mabel — a kind of small 
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" villa residence," you know. It is about a mile, I 
think, from Wilchester ; and there, slowly and sadly 
laying him down, we left him alpne in his glory.' 

Miss Rigden was silenced for a moment by this 
mocking speech. In spite of her manifold absurd- 
ities, she was a shrewd woman, and her instinct 
taught her that the Roystons were a truth-telling 
family, and that the indirect boasting, founded upon 
false representations, of which she had been guilty 
would in the minds of the Principessa's relations in- 
duce a prejudice against her. The supposition was not 
a pleasant one ; but Miss Rigden, having what is called 
a spirit of her own, resolved that not for so trifling a 
matter would she be cast down and crushed. It was 
not her fault if Lady Silliman had exaggerated the 
splendour and importance of her relation's home ; 
besides, might there not be false witness on the other 
side ? Captain O'Moore was an Irishman (Miss Rig- 
den was far too well up in her Peerage not to be 
aware of that fact), and being of Hibernian extrac- 
tion, what was more natural than that he should be 
addicted to the mild sin of allowing his imagination 
to ri^n riot in the extensive fields of fancy? In 
any case it was not for her to take up the cudgels in 
defence of her friend's assertions against this ready- 
of-speech young soldier; so, smiling blandly, she 
said: 

* I am sure you are right. Ideas of fine places 
differ so much. I daresay that after Castle Roy, or' 
(to Ulick) * Culnagore, most commoners' residences 
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would look small and insignificant. I hear from 
Captain Ommaney Fox — * 

I * Ommaney Fox !' repeated Lord Dhunagh, who, 
being habitually of a silent turn, had hitherto taken 
no part in the conversation. * Isn't that the name 
of the gentleman we met at Bruxelles, and whom we 
thought so well informed and sociable, eh, Ulick ?' 

'Exactly; we met him at the table -d'hote, — a 
fine-looking man — a little pompous though, I thought. 
— So he is at Eoymouth, is he ?' addressing himself 
to Miss Eigden, who replied, with a gentle simper, 
in the affirmative. 

* It was quite a surprise finding him here,' she 
added. * But Captain Ommaney Fox must be con- 
sidered an acquisition anywhere. Quite the gentleman, 
•every one must see that. I made his acquaintance 
at Bruxelles, last winter. The Contessa Inez de los 
Bosas, a distinguished Spanish lady, brought him to 
one of my parties. Probably you are acquainted with 
the Contessa, Captain O'Moore ? She is well known 
in the first London society — so talented — writes in 
the Standard — entertains strong political opinions — 
would be in the Faubourg St. Germain set, except 
from feelings of delicacy, which many think over- 
strained, about the Empress. Early private friend- 
ship, you know ; but of course these things are not 
talked of openly. My set in Bruxelles is a very agree- 
able one ; so many foreigners of rank, some gentle- 
manly Americans, and a few English. I make it a 
point to be very particular about them. Our country- 

VOL. I. D 
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men abroad, you know* — and Miss Rigden lowered her 
voice mysteriously — * often require what I call weed- 
ing. Ha, ha ! so many odd people go to Bruxelles ; 
but of course this remark does not apply to Captain 
Onamaney Fox, whom it really gave me great plea- 
sure to meet again, after my arrival yesterday, at Roy- 
mouth.' 

* Does he intend making a long stay V inquired 
Miss Royston, who did not care the value of a pin's 
point whether the individual in question was in Ex- 
land or in Timbuctoo, but who thought it necessary, 
seeing that Miss Rigden's tongue had for the mo- 
ment ceased to wag, to say something by way of re- 
joinder. 

* Perhaps so ; it depends upon circumstances. 
Captain Ommaney Fox' — (^ Why can't she leave the 
tail of the beast alone?' whispered Ulick to his 
cousin) — ' is expecting friends who have half pro- 
mised to come for a few weeks to Roymouth. Major 
Shugborough — ' 

* Why, that is Ballinacarrig's friend,' put in the 
old peer, who had been listening attentively, in the 
hope to catch, with one of his half-deaf ears, a name, 
whether of man, woman, or child, that had ever been 
familiar to his ears. * Shugborough's yacht — what's 
her name, Dhunagh? you young fellows ought to 
remember that kind of thing — is to come to Roy- 
mouth this summer, and your father with her. Eh, 
boy ? I hope they'll have fine weather. Yachting is 
so much more dangerous than it was in my day ; but 
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then everything' — ^with a sigh — ' is changed since I 
was young !' 

*Not everything, my lord,' said Miss Rigden in- 
sinuatingly, and laying as she spoke a powerful well- 
gantee, with number eight-and-a-half gloves, hand 
upon the arm of the semi-childish old man. ' Not 
everything ! From what Captain Ommaney Fox tells 
me. Castle Roy is still — ^but' — with a rfepid change 
to enthusiasm as the old house appeared in sight — 
'there it is! What a splendid pile! Magnificent 
indeed! !l^recisely as Captain Ommaney Fox de- 
scribed it ! So exactly like the photograph ! I should 
have known those square turrets and that ivied wall 
anywhere.' 

* I was not aware,' said aunt Janet quietly, * that 
Castle Roy had ever been photographed. We have 
often talked of having it done, but — ' 

* I think, aunt Janet dear,' put in Mabel simply, 
* that Miss Rigden is thinking of the pretty photo- 
graph of the abbey ruins that is in so many of the 
shop-windows at Roymouth. I can't understand it 
doing duty for Castle Roy ; but then I know both 
places so well — quite by heart, as it were — so cela 
s'entend,' 

* Miss Rigden must allow us some day to intro- 
duce her to our abbey ruins, and then she will be 
able to judge for herself,' remarked Miss Royston 
kindly. 

She could be stern, as everybody knew, upon 
occasion, and especially severe when 'pretension,' 
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humbug, self-seekingness, or any sins akin to these 
objectionable ones, called forth, as had so nearly been 
the case with ill-advised Miss Eigden, the scorn and 
anger of her spirit ; but keenly as she would on such 
occasions' both feel and manifest her displeasure, this 
excellent single lady was of too innately kind a dis- 
position not to relent and pity those who, however 
undeserving, were, owing to detection or from any 
other cause, suffering the pangs of mortification. 

During the luncheon, at which Miss Eigden 
drank with infinite gusto her two glasses of brown 
sherry, washing down therewith goodly portions of 
roast beef and other seventh-da/ delicacies, the lady 
of the house was especially considerate and attentive to 
her guest ; and on her taking leave, the fair Cynthia, 
when begged by his lordship (who, could he have had 
his will, would never have been without dinner-guests 
at Castle Eoy) to name a day when they might hope 
to have the pleasure of her company, took heart of 
grace, and mentioned Thursday in the ensuing week 
as the time when, provided that her cousin and tra- 
velling companion Mrs. de B^auvoir Higgins should 
happen also to have a dinner engagement, she (Miss 
Eigden) would do herself the honour of accepting 
Lord Kellerby's hospitable invitation. 

On this hint Miss Eoyston spoke. She was not 
fond of opening the doors of Castle Eoy to unknown 
and promiscuous aspirants ; but noblesse oblige, and 
a hint so broad as that given by Miss Eigden could 
not be passed over in silence. So that triumphantly 
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saecessfol lady went her way, laden with an inTita- 
tion to the companion who, for private reasons of 
her own, she was amdons to keep in good-humoar ; 
while — so apt are human heings to, so to speak, take 
the ell when the inch has been unexpectedly be- 
stowed upon them — the thoughts of the enterpris- 
ing spinster ran almost entirely as she pursued her 
way homewards on the most efficacious manner 
by which the Captain Ommaney Fox, who was at 
present occupying so much of her thoughts, could 
obtain the entree of Castle Boy. If he — if that splen- 
did-looking middle-aged man of fashion and of the 
world — could but have the chance to meet her on the 
eventful Thursday at Lord Kellerby's hospitable 
board, how gladly, she fondly believed, would he 
seize it; and what might not eventually be the eflfect 
upon the gallant Captain's mind of the auspicious and 
all-important event ? 

Miss Rigden, as with head erect she walked along 
' in maiden meditation,' but not ' fancy free,' remem- 
bered well her snug eight hundred a year, but little 
thought — ^what moneyed single woman ever does? 
— that her income, doubled probably by rumour, for 
this heiress en petit talked big, and dressed (in men's 
eyes) expensively, could be the exciting cause of the 
attentions she received, and the agreeable nothings 
that were poured into her eager ears. To marry, and 
above all to marry a highly-connected and handsome 
lover, had long been the object of Miss Rigden's 
ambition. Like the Virgin Queen of questionable 
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Lis friends and relations that popular Jack Nugent 
had, in accepting the office of agent, a little too 
much condescended from the position in life which 
he held. 

His reasons for an act which he never appeared 
afterwards either to regret or to he ashamed of were 
never openly stated. It might have heen that de- 
votion, warm and sincere, to a man who neither de- 
served nor possessed the hlessing of many friends 
willing or ahle to serve him might have induced 
Major Nugent to hury himself, his family, and his 
talents in the remote and desolate region where an 
innate consciousness of well-doing, added to an in- 
come of eight hundred per annum, were the sole com- 
pensations for a banishment which, as his children 
(of which he had many) grew older, was year by year, 
both by himself and* his wife, more disagreeably 
though most uncomplainingly felt. 

Major Nugent and his wife were, as I think it 
is hardly necessary to say, Protestants. Not bigoted 
ones; by which expression I mean to imply, that 
Lord Eossferry's agent was not one of thoSe profess- 
ing Christians who dislike and entertain a distrust 
and a bad opinion, of a fellow-cireature from the mere 
circumstance of his being born a Papist ; and who 
deems his owir creed, if not the only, at least by very 
far the best. Belief through means of which a human 
soul can hope to*fenter the gates of heaven. 

A clear-sighted, sensible, unassuming man (those 
among the county gentlemen who considered that 
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they stretched a point in consorting on terms of in- 
timacy with the agent were very particular in laying 
a stress upon that adjective), — a man who strove to 
do his duty quand meme, mild in his manners, and 
devoid, as far as appearances went, of strong opiirfons 
on any subject, it was only natural that Major 
Nugent, together with his cheerful good-humoured 
wife, should, almost from the commencement of their 
sojourn in Connaught, have become welcome guests 
in the houses, distant though they were and far be- 
tween, of the neighbouring families. 

Of the seven children who, collectively and indi- 
vidually, so greatly contributed, not only to the 
happiness, but to the anxieties of Major Nugent's 
active life, there were, at the time when my story 
opens, none either old enough or in any way of suf- 
ficient importance to take any active part in its 
annals. There were boys at school, and girls learn- 
ing the rudiments of education from an inexpensive 
governess at home ; there was a young lady of fif- 
teen, who was the eldest of the family ; and a black- 
eyed jolly baby of five months, who, it was devoutly 
to be hoped, would prove the youngest of the Major's 
numerous brood. 

The house which the contented Nugent family 
had for so many years called their home was situated 
in the heart of the dismal unthriving-looking town 
which clung closely, as is far -too often the case in 
Ireland, to the skirts of the demesne that domineered 
oyer, and was, so to speak, overlooked by the mean. 
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memory, 'she loved to look upon a man;* and ever 
since the splendid Spanish Countess had introduced 
Captain Ommaney Fox to her notice, her thoughts 
and ambitions had been centred on that decidedly 
good-looking gentleman. Hitherto fortune had ap- 
peared to favour her wishes, and hope, as she sped 
onwards to her lodgings, was the stout spinster's 
welcome companion on the way. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

* What is the world to them ? 

Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all !' 

Thomson. 

In the bosom, or rather in the very centre (for it 
is difficult to associate the idea of what is soft and 
tender with anything so hard and rugged), of the 
Kilfalla mountains — ^the which mountains, as all the 
world either knows or ought to know, form a portion 
of the famous province of Connaught — lies the estate, 
one that is universally admitted to be more pictu- 
resque than profitable, of the Earls ofEossferry. The 
extent of the property, roughly calculated, amounts 
to about two hundred square miles ; nine-tenths, or 
perhaps even more, of which consist of ' barren, bar- 
ren moorland,' interspersed with lake and mountain, 
with here and there a patch redeemed, at infinite cost 
of money and labour, from the wild bog which forms 
the staple of the soil. 

The population, thanks not only to the love of 
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home and country which in the Celtic character so 
frequently rises to a passion, but t<5 other causes too 
numerous to mention, is, in t|jiat out-of-the-world 
district, fearfully and wonderfully large. Fearfully, 
inasmuch as one shudders to think of the dirt, the 
destitution, the herding together, and the general lack 
of humanising adjuncts which must in those miser- 
able hoTels be existing evils ; and wonderfully for 
the reason that — But on second thoughts, an ex- 
planation, however short, of the causes why the extent 
of the Kilfalla population should excite no little 
marvel in the human breast would be just now en- 
tirely out of place ; and I shall therefore proceed to 
say, that on no other estate in that most unsatisfactory 
of British possessions was the crying evil of absen- 
teeism more deeply felt, or with a greater degree of 
abject fortitude endured, than on the broad and com- 
paratively unremunerative acres which Lord Kossferry 
called his own. 

Mr. or, as he was more frequently called, Major 
Nugent had been, at the time when he and his kind* 
hearted wife first, half in defiance ofLordKossferry's 
known wishes, openqd their doors to Kathleen Delaval, 
during a good many years employed as the trusted 
agent of the Kyleumra estate. When he was first 
appointed to that post, he had but lately left the 
army, in which he had attained the rank of major ; 
and as he came of a good old north of Ireland family, 
and had married, some three years before, a lady in 
his own rank of life, it was thought by many among 
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gestive. The profane swearing, the shameless tossing 
oflFof ' poonch/ the fierce bargaining, and the prompt- 
ness to quarrel after they ' had the dhrop taken,' by 
rough frieze-coated men, formed, as regularly aa 
market-day came round, the main features of the 
scene : the almost exact counterpart of which, with 
the addition of a score or two of beggars wriggling, 
for a reason that shall be nameless, in their rags,, 
and of shrill-voiced cloth-cloaked women eagerly bar- 
tering eggs, and maybe a skinny chicken or two, for 
the tay which is their dram, had been on market- 
days enacted time out of mind, ay, and for many a 
year before, in the High-street of that mu'ch-rained- 
upon and stand-still far western town. 

Many as had been the years spent by Major John 
Nugent among the ' mountainy men' of Kilfalla, and 
hundreds of times as he had been an eye-witness to 
such scenes as I have just briefly sketched, he had 
never been able to view them with the indifference 
which the habit of looking upon painful spectacles so 
often gives. Considering them, as he had ever done, 
as consequences of a system, and as results of a self- 
ishness which he cordially hated and despised. Lord 
Eossferry's agent had more than once, especially at 
the commencement of what he termed his banishment, 
turned over in his mind the question of whether it were 
not incumbent on him, as an honourable man, to re- 
sign a post the duties of which he found it impossible 
conscientiously to carry out. But though daily and 
hourly experience tended to confirm him in the opin- 
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ion that by accepting the office of agent to unprinci- 
pled, self-engrossed Lord Rossferry he (Jack Nugent) 
had placed himself in one of the falsest of positions ; 
yet the same motives, motives of a very complex 
character, whJch had originally induced him to take 
a step that had always been surprising to those who 
knew him best, caused him to remain, in spite of 
difficulties, dangers, and the occasional prickings of 
a very sensitive conscience, at his post. 



CHAPTER VII. 

* O God ! mid our despaii's, and throbs, and pains, 
What a calm joy doth fill great Nature's heart !' 

Alexander Smith. 

Lady Bal spoke no more than the truth when she 
averred that in Kathleen Delaval's short life the 
amount of amusement which had fallen to her lot 
was almost nil. There were, amongst those who 
were either aware or imagined themselves to be in 
the secret of this young lady's birth and parentage, 
many who made no scruple in saying that the less 
Miss Delaval was ' put forward' in society the better. 
The fact, a well-known one in the country, that she 
was the daughter of Lord Rossferry's only sister, 
made no difference to the stern holders of this opin- 
ion ; for a cloud, as gossiping Lady Ballinacarrig had 
written to her father, hung heavily over the early 
life of Lady Eveline Desmond — a cloud of guilt, and 
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sin, and sorrow, under the dark shadow of which a 
pale-faced, pure -hearted girl had grown to early 
womanhood, unconscious that because of the errors 
of her parents the eyes of her fellow-beings looked 
coldly and curiously. Coldly, because of the yague 
and unexpressed, but still firmly -rooted idea that 
guilt, like gout or consumption, is an hereditary evil; 
and curiously, inasmuch as to the many who knew 
by report only that Kathleen Delaval's mother had 
been a wondrous beauty in her day, it was something 
to look upon the face of, her only child, and decide 
for themselves what manner of loveliness had been 
hers. 

It was in the year 184 — , just nineteen years and 
two months, since Kathleen first saw the light in a 
small roonj, not precisely a poor and, wretched one, 
but something very nearly akin to that description, in 
a bettermost sort of Irish cabin. How it came about 
that the event took place in a locality so unbefitting 
the birth and parentage of those concerned in the 
affair, the course of this story will disclose ; but in 
the meantime I must request the accommodating 
reader to follow me to a portion of Lord Eossferry's 
estate which lies at a considerable distance, say ten 
miles, from the town of Mulhany, and is still more 
deeply buried than can be said of that thriving post 
and market town in the grand but barren mountains 
of Western Connaught. Amongst the many striking 
features of that little-explored and ill-developed coun- 
try, a chain of lakes of very unequal dimensions is 
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not the least conspicuous. Of these, the one named 
Lough Annagh is not only the largest, it being two 
and a half statute miles in length, but is, from the 
height and picturesque beauty of the mountains which 
rise aDnost perpendicularly from its lexel, by much 
the most worthy of notice. Lying tar away from 
high-roads, from railways, and from the sights and 
sounds which are CEuniliar to those who ' occupy their 
business' in great or small cities, there reigns, save 
when the mighty Atlantic storms sweep over the 
lofty crags, and circle in boisterous thunder -claps 
round the projecting headlands, a strange and almost 
oppressive quiet amongst those rude and mountain 
solitudes. Barely does the foot of the tourist press 
the heathery sides of the steep and towering heights, 
and truly there are accliyities rising three thousand 
feet above the waters of dark Lough Annagh which 
none but a stout-limbed and strong-headed pedes- 
trian would care to face. But once upon the summit, 
once, upon a clear and auspicious day, enabled to 
look down upon the scene below, I think that the 
adventurous traveller would own that his exertions, 
however tiring, were not time and labour thrown 
away. Away, far away, the ocean is sprinkled for 
many a mile with islands, small and large, of varied 
shapes and colouring, — some, a mere single dark rock, 
meet resting-places for the screaming sea-birds; whilst 
others, purple of heather, and rich with the varied 
hues of waving grass and red-brown sea-weed — crop 
up from the surface of the angry sea. 
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And round and about these storm-visited islets, 
how the wild waves have for ages played and rocked 
and fretted! Against the iron-bound coast that is 
so near and yet so far from England's ' ugly duck/ 
how the white foam of the giant billows tosses still 
its gallant hydra heads, and bids a bold defiance to 
the navies of the world ! / 

Grand and spirit-stirring, truly; yet, to my think- 
ing, more soul-enchaining still is the view which, as 
he looks perpendicularly down, almost irresistibly 
attracts the traveller's gaze. At his feet, sleeping, 
peradventure, after a fierce tempest-tossing that has 
lashed the miniature waves {miniatu7*e as compared 
to those of the mountains-high Atlantic billows) into 
temporary fury, lies beautiful Lough Annagh; whilst 
resting on its pellucid bosom, like a huge emerald 
set in crystal, an island, densely wooded with ever- 
green trees of dateless age, rises in silent grandeur. 

In the midst of a barrenness and desolation the 
amount of which it is difficult, without seeing, to 
effectually realise, the rising from that dim lake of 
an island, so green and laughing as that which gives 
life and beauty to the upper extremity of Lough An- 
nagh, has about it' (so great is the force of contrast) 
• something suggestive of the fairy finger of the moun- 
tain sprite; and, as being to a certain degree con- 
nected with that which is * no canny,' the ignorant 
and superstitious of the district are, with few excep- 
tions, wont to regard the island of Glaedhuil. 

The familiarity which, by destroying illusions, is 
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SO apt to generate contempt, has never in the slight- 
est degree operated on the state of feeling entertailied 
by * mountainy' men and women towards the beautiful 
island of Lough Annagh, of which the Earls of Eoss- 
ferry are the feudal lords. Singular to relate, with 
the exception of two persons, of whom more anon, 
the members of one family, and that family aliens to 
the soil, were the only human beings that had ever 
received permission to set their feet upon Glaedhuil. 
Boats or even the smallest of rafts were strictly (always 
excepting the one which was kept fastened by the 
painter to the small quay or landing-place on the east 
side of the island) forbidden on Lough Annagh. The 
communication between the mainland, from which 
Glaedhuil is about a quarter of a mile distant, and 
the inhabitants — for, as I said before, there were in- 
habitants on that acre and a half of land — was both 
rare and subject to the strictest rules; the which 
being the case, it is hardly surprising that the really 
singular mystery which existed concerning the place 
should have become greatly magnified in the telling 
of it, and that to those who sojourned in the small 
mountain farms that abutted on the lake, the island 
and those who lived upon it should have been re- 
garded with a wonder that was not wholly unmixed 
with fear. 

Of the many stories and traditions current about 
the spot, there were but two which bore upon the 
face of them any great show of probability. Of these, 
the least romantic was the belief that long before, 

VOL. I. B 
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and not ' within the memory of the oldest inhabitant,' 
certain lawless defiers of the powers that were had 
established an illicit still on the island; and that . 
there, with little chance of molestation, had pur- 
sued their adventurous calling. That this had once 
been so was probable enough, and far more within 
the bounds of likelihood than the other hypothesis, 
which was to the effect that the beautiful Lady Eve- 
line Desmond, the EarPs only sister, who had long 
since been currently reported to be dead, and whose 
popularity in the country was still, though many a 
long year had passed since that eventful time, well 
remembered in the country, had not in reality gone 
the way of all flesh, but was, a prisoner, and broken- 
hearted, some even said a maniac, still existing, a 
captive in the lonely, wind-racked island of Glaed- 
huil. 

It was a strange and tragical history, which the 
country people, who are dear lovers of the marvellous, 
whispered Over their turf-fires concerning the un- 
happy sister of their lord. Very lonely in the days 
of her girlhood, she had, at the age of seventeen, 
been so unfortunate, so ran the tale, as to excite the 
admiration and fire the passions of a young Saxon 
soldier, who chanced, where and how it is bootless to 
inquire, to find himself in the neighbourhood of the 
proud Earl's only sister. Lieutenant Baker (the 
name is not an aristocratic one) was probably per- 
fectly well aware of the fact that any proposal of 
marriage on his part for the beautiful sister of one of 
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the most aristocratic noblemen in Ireland would by 
the latter be indignantly and , scornfully rejected. 
But be this as it may, one thing is tolerably certain ; 
namely, that Lord Eossferry, who was abroad while 
the affair was going on, returned suddenly to find 
that busy tongues were busy with the name of his 
young orphan half-sister, and that, in order to in the 
very faintest degree mitigate the terrible shame which 
was settling on their house, an immediate marriage 
was absolutely necessary. A marriage, but not with 
the man whose name in this dark story had been 
coupled with that of Lady Eveline Desmond. With 
him, with the hapless lieutenant, who was described 
as having been a harmless quiet young man enough, 
th(B injured brother had a separate account to settle. 
Swearing a terrible oath, an oath that caused those 
who sat around to shudder as they heard it uttered. 
Lord Eossferry rode forth with the weapon in his 
hand that was to slay the betrayer of his sister's 
lonour. 

* I will shoot him as I would a dog !' was his 
reply to a friend (the father of the Jack Nugent whom 
we wot of), who in vain attempted to dissuade him 
from his purpose. * What ! Am I to give him a 
chance of life ? Is a man who has sinned against 
the laws of honour to have the same chances as one 
who has been the sufferer from, and the victim of, an- 
other's vices ?^ No, by all that's holy, it shall not be so! 
An eye for an eye, and a life for a life ! This scoun- 
drel has morally slain the sister who was dear to me, 
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gray -haired gentleman^ whose only son had been 
foimd a lifeless corpse, with none to say either when 
or by what means he met his death at the foot of the 
Mnilmuck crag. And from that day to the one of 
which I write there had been found none to breathe 
a word of suspicion against the man whom three of 
his feUow-beings believed, in their inmost hearts, to 
be a murderer. 

The gossip concerning Lady Eveline Desmond 
culminated, as such scandals often do, in a marriage. 
Almost before the body of the man with whom her 
name had been linked was cold in the grave, it was 
noised abroad (falsely, as most suspected) that the 
unfortunate young lady had accepted the hand of a 
Mr. Delaval, a gentleman, as some said, whom Lord 
Rossferry had become acquainted Tvdth abroad; and 
something less than a year afterwards, the report of 
Lady Eveline's death, after giving birth to a daughter, 
was spread about the country. 

The union of Lord Rossferry with a lady of high 
degree was the next event in the family which marked 
the annals of the house of Desmond. His lordship 
had never been considered to be what is called a 
marrying man, and therefore this sudden turn in 
favour of domestic life was supposed by many to owe 
its origin to the existence of his dead sister's child. 
The estates, together with the barony of Desmond, 
were entailed in the female line, the earldom becom- 
ing, failing a direct heir male, extinct; and it was 
(at least so said the initiated) to prevent, if possible. 
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the succession of Mr. Delavars problematical daugh- 
ter that the Earl of Kossferry adopted the desperate 
expedient of matrimony. But he adopted it in vain. 
The Countess, though young, healthy, and an Irish- 
woman, proved to be a childless wife; and after ar 
few years of married existence. Lord Eossferry, dis- 
gusted with the failure of his plan, and exasperated 
beyond measure against the innocent author of his 
discomfiture, threw away all the restraints and tram- 
mels of civilised life, and abandoned himself to tastes 
and habits of which the least said the better. 

In the mean time, and before the little Kathleen 
could walk alon« and unassisted by her nurse through 
the unpruned vegetation of Glaedhuil, the child, un- 
der the care, as it was rumoured, of a confidential 
attendant, was removed, a fixture for life, as it soon 
began to be conjectured, to the desolate island on 
Lough Annagh. And from that time, with, as I 
before said, one solitary exception, no living soul 
was allowed, without express permission from the 
Earl himself, to set foot on the wooded island to 
which the child was banished. And beneath the 
shade of the old yews and hollies which in tangled 
masses grew and flourished on the water-bound home 
that had been allotted to her, Kathleen Delaval, the 
child of misfortune and, as some said, of shame, 
grew up into womanhood, a gentle, lovable, and ten- 
der creature, beautiful with the soul's expression that 
lingered about her delicate face, and stamped it as 
with the seal of purity and truth. 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 

* O Solitade, where are the charms 
Which sages have found in thy face ?' 

COWPEB. 

Kathleen Delayal (her name I think it was 
that chiefly prejudiced Miss Bojston against her — it 
sonnded to that excellent spinster's ears so fiancifal 
and nnreal) had had about as singular a bringing-up 
as^ in the nineteenth century, and withal in civilised 
Europe, it is possible that a young lady could be 
blessed or cursed with. She and her protectress, 
guardian, Mend (Is nom, after all, ne fait lien a la 
chose)y had for nineteen years existed, wonderful as 
the fact may seem, without any outward show of dis- 
content, and, above all, without any endeayour to 
change the eyen tenor of their way in the lonely 
silent island of Glaedhuil. Mrs. Buddington, who, 
at the request of Lord Bossfeny, had been selected 
by Major Nugent as a person well qualified to under- 
take the charge of his niece, had proved herself per- 
fectly equal to the duties imposed upon her. When 
she first entered upon her singular and, in some re- 
spects, arduous duties, this lady (a widow, as Major 
Nugent described her, of a nayal officer) was still 
young, scarcely more than fiye-and-twenty, and was 
afiSicted — ^that was the term that in writing to his 
employer the trusted agent used — ^with a great per- 
sonal disfigurement caused by an accident from fire- 
arms. 
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* You are aware, my dear lord/ wrote Jack, * that 
it is not every young woman, be she maid or widow, 
who would be willing to bury herself in the manner 
required by you in that beautiful but decidedly soli- 
tary place. Little Kathleen is now old enough to 
need the care of a person whose habits and education 
are those of a lady. Her position is, as I need not 
remind you, one of singular difficulty, and the most 
extreme watchfulness to prevent the sad truth from 
reaching your niece's ears is imperatively caDed for. 
Under these circumstances, I have thought myself 
fortunate in finding a person with whose character 
and history a friend whose judgment I can trust has 
long been well acquainted, and whom I believe to be 
perfectly worthy of the trust that will be reposed in 
her.' 

This strong and unqualified recommendation on 
the part of one in whom he thoroughly believed was 
quite sufficient for Lord Kossferry; and not many 
days elapsed after his reception of the agent's letter, 
Mrs. Kuddington was duly installed at Glaedhuil, 
with full powers to preside over the education of the 
little Kathleen, and with strict injunctions from Lord 
Eossferry to keep secret from the child the fact that 
her mother, who had been for some time reported to 
be dead, was, as the better informed on the subject 
were aware, secluded from the world — a hopeless, 
harmless maniac. 

Dating from that period. Lord Kossferry, who re- 
sided chiefly in Paris, had not set his foot within ten 
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miles of the island where the child of the half-sister 
who had disgraced his name, but whose punishment 
had so quickly followed on her fall, lived her young 
peaceful life. The only visitor of her own rank, and 
he was a rare one, to the place of the child's banish- 
ment was Major Nugent ; whilst the sole attendant on 
the ladies was a middle-aged Scotchwoman, Maggie 
Calder by name, who had nursed the ill-fated Lady 
Eveline at her breast, and had, with the devotion that 
foster-motherhood so often engenders, followed the 
child of her beloved mistress into her place of banish- 
ment. The mother of the present Earl had been an 
Irishwoman bred and born; but the second wife of 
the late peer was of Scotch parentage, the daughter of 
^ proud Highland laird, and one of those stern and 
unforgiving moralists by whom forgiveness of such 
sins as that which had been imputed to Lady Eveline 
Desmond are never pardoned. But though all, even 
her next of kin, turned from the unhappy woman in 
her trouble, faithful Maggie Calder never' swerved 
from her allegiance, and the affection of this humble 
retainer had been one of the few sweetening drops in 
the cup of which Lady Eveline Desmond was called 
upon to drink. 

Very fortunately for the worse than orphaned 
Kathleen, Mrs. Kuddington proved herself to be sin- 
'gularly well qualified for the task that had been as- 
signed to her. Though far from possessing what is 
called a commanding intellect, there existed quite 
-sufficient strength of mind in a character the most 
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ostensible quality of which was gentleness, to secure 
the respect and confidence as well as the affection 
of the girl who had been so early confided to her 
care. And, in addition to her capabilities for form- 
ing morally the character of her charge, Mrs. Eud- 
dington had shown herself well qualified to act, in 
some sort, the part of governess towards Kathleen. 
In the early days of her sojourn on that wooded 
islet, neither the learning nor the accomplishments 
of that young lady's devoted guardian had been in 
the least degree above the average ; but Mrs. Eud- 
dington, with a courage and perseverance beyond 
praise, had set herself to the task of self-improvement; 
and by the time that little Kathleen was old enough 
to profit by her industry, there were few of ' the usual 
branches of education' which this excellent woman 
was not well qualified to teach. Small as at present 
seemed the prospect that the gifts of song and supe- 
rior skill in the arts of music and of painting would 
ever be needed by her pupil, Mrs. Euddington had 
deemed it advisable that Kathleen's education in 
these respects should not be neglected. In that 
soul-depressing solitude, it appeared to her most es- 
sential that the stimulus of exertion and the desire 
to excel should not be wanting ; and therefore it was 
that, at the risk of rousing in her darling's breast a 
spirit of discontent, the maiden's watchful guardian 
hinted from time to time of changes to be looked for 
in the unknown distant future — changes which she 
did not hesitate to imply depended on the will, or 
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rather on the caprice, of Kathleen's absentee uncle, 
the Lord Eossferry, whose name, albeit even to her 
own self Kathleen could not have explained the rea- 
son wherefore, was ever associated in her mind with 
all things dark, mysterious, and sad. 

Had this strangely situated young person's na- 
ture been other than it was, had she, in short, been 
discontented, excitable, inquisitive, and inclined to 
rebel against the rule of the one human being who 
was placed in authority over her, the task which Mrs. 
Euddington had set herself to do would have been 
not only difficult, but impossible. Even as matters 
stood, and notwithstanding the many good and gra- 
cious mental gifts with which Kathleen had been 
endowed, it had required aU the skill, the tact, and 
patience of the girl's companion in captivity to neu- 
tralise, or rather to render the effects of that captiv- 
ity as little baneful as possible to her charge. Hap- 
pily, Kathleen's health, delicate though she looked, 
was perfect, and no peasant -born woman of the 
mountains could boast a firmer or more reliable set 
of nerves than those which thrilled through a frame 
that was lithe and graceful as that of Tenerani's 
Psyche. But healthful though she was, and, to all 
appearance, well contented with the sameness of her 
lot, there came a time — it was shortly before Lina's 
eighteenth birthday — when the ever-watchful eyes of 
affection traced, or perhaps fancied they could trace, 
a change for the worse, not only in the health, but 
in the spirits of the young recluse. The idea once 
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firmly engrafted in Mrs. Kuddington's mind, every 
word and act of Kathleen's was, unknown to herself, 
-tortured into * confirmation strong as proofs of Holy 
Writ,' that all was not well with the * child of her 
aflfections.' Did it happen that Lina, tired, perhaps, 
with working in her garden, or exhausted with the 
unusual heat of the weather, threw herself upon the 
sofa, and there remained with folded arms, listless 
and unemployed, for a longer period than could be 
satisfactorily accounted for, Mrs. Euddington's anxiety 
grew to fever-heat, and in the true spirit of self-tor- 
menting she would propose a book, the daily music 
practising — any and every one, in short, of their nor- 
mal avocations, in the eager desire to make assurance 
doubly sure that her darling's weariness of life had 
Arrived at such a pitch that nothing that the world 
{their little world, poor women ! at Glaedhuil) could 
offer had any longer power to delight or interest her. 
It was early autumn of the year in the spring of 
which Mrs. Kuddington first began to worry herself 
iibout Kathleen's health and spirits before, her un- 
easiness arriving at its climax, she resolved to take 
active measures for its relief. It is needless in this 
place to dwell on the stern though silent battle with 
herself that was waged, ere she could take the step 
she meditated, by this anxious and devoted woman. 
Between her and the as yet unwritten page on which 
it was her purpose to pen a request, couched in ur- 
,gent terms, that * something might be done for 
Lina,' there arose the terrible spectre of the never- 
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to-be-forgotten past, defying her to rake with reck- 
less hand amongst the dismal ashes of a bygone* 
time. Memories of grief and horror — and might they 
not, alas ! also be of shame? — whispered to the woman 
who in years was still what many of her sex call 
young, that it were better far for the maiden in whose 
happiness she had learned to take so keen an in- 
terest to live and die in obscurity and loneliness,, 
than to emerge, a living breathing memento of events 
now perhaps buried beneath the ever-shifting sands 
of time, from human memories. 

In the small and simply-furnished bedroom that 
she called her own, and which opened into the one 
occupied by her charge, the last combat — for there 
had been not a few sharp struggles between this* 
pitying woman and what she believed to be her 
duty — ^was fought out. The night was waning fast, 
and she sat 'at her writing-table pen in hand, with 
the soft light from a reading-lamp, which was covered 
with a green shade, throwing a faint shimmer of 
glaucus colouring over the outspread page of letter- 
paper and on the hand, so thin as to be almost dia- 
phanous, on which the tired head was resting. That 
head, small and beautifully shaped, was uncovered, 
save with the thick braids of dark-brown hair, which 
sorrow and the fire of many trials had plentifully 
besprinkled with gray. The face, as much as could 
be seen of it — for the lower part was, after a fashion 
which had for years been a habit with this mysteri- 
ous lady, closely muffled in cambric wrappings — ^pre- 
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sented considerable remains of beauty. The com- 
plexion was of an almost unearthly pallor ; but the 
large blue eyes, though dimmed with years and weep- 
ing, were still, as she bent over her self-imposed 
task, full of a strange and wonder-exciting expres- 
sion, an expression like that of some hunted animal, 
which, driven at last to desperation, turns at bay, 
and makes a fierce yet feeble head against its foes. 

The letter, long as it had taken to decide upon 
its advisability, was soon (when once begun) written, 
sealed, and directed. It would seem that the lady 
had the pen of a ready writer, for the two closely- 
written pages of note-paper occupied no more timte 
than that which was necessary for the actual tracing 
of the words. The thoughts, the prayer, the hopes 
expressed, had been for far too long a period impor- 
tunate indwellers in the writer's heart for any new 

* thinking over' to be at the last moment in the 
fllightest degree imperative. ' The child is ill. Save 
Kathleen, who is suffering from this cruel imprison- 
ment, and I will bless and pray for you whilst my 
life shall last.' This was the burden, oft repeated, 
of this weak woman's cfy. She left the means to 
l)e adopted for her ward's good to the judgment of 
the friend to whom in her need she had applied. 
That he would be as able as she felt certain. he would 
be willing to devise some means by which the 

* change' that was so needful might be brought about, 
the anxious woman would not permit herself to 
•doubt. Nor were her hopes, as the sequel proved, 
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misplaced ; for Lord Kossferry's agent, to whom the 
letter was addressed, proved a very efficient help in 
time of need. Whether by the consent of his em- 
ployer, or otherwise — ^the lonely ladies at Glaedhuil 
had no means of ascertaining — ^immediate measures 
for the benefit of Miss Delaval's health and spirits 
were by kind Major Nugent taken ; and what those 
measures were, the letter of Lady Ballinacarrig to 
her father has in some degree made apparent. 

An invitation to spend a fortnight in the big 
ugly comfortable home of the hospitable Nugents 
was indeed an * event' in the life of one whose days 
had hitherto been spent in more than monastic se- 
clusion ; but Kathleen, joyfully as she had at first 
hailed the prospect before her, almost trembled as 
the day drew near when she should exchange the 
shade and quiet of her prison-house for the gaze of 
men, the noise, the glitter, and the show which, in 
the simple child's imagination, were concomitants 
of * society' in the unknown world outside her own. 
But despite her fears, fears which (for Lina was 
painfully shy) reached — ^before her departure from 
Olaedhuil — to such a height as almost to cause her 
to relinquish the promised pleasure (?), the young 
recluse did thoroughly enjoy herself at Mulhany. 
* They were,' as she remarked later to her first 
friend, * so wonderfully kind, so thoughtfully consi- 
derate!' The girls, all younger than herself, vied 
with each other in petting, waiting upon, and en- 
thusiastically admiring their new companion ; whilst 
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the kind and sweet-tempered mistress of the house 
took the maiden with the strangely-mysterious his- 
tory to her heart, and hehaved to her from the first 
as though she were a daughter of her own. But 
pleasant as the female portion of that attached and 
warm-hearted family contriyed to make the visit to 
their home of pretty gentle Kathleen, their efforts in 
that direction were as nothing compared with those 
of Major Nugent, Lina's first friend and protector* 
By nature, as well as from habit, a reserved and 
silent person, the manner in which he, as it were, 
opened out to his lovely guest was rather surprising 
to those about him. He was a fine soldierly-looking 
man, tall and slight, with long whiskers a good deal 
grayer than the brown hair, which as yet was only 
faintly sprinkled with * the blossoms of death* — a 
handsome man still, despite the look of care and the 
worn ruggedness of features and complexion which 
bore witness to the fact that Major Jack Nugent's 
half a century of life had not been altogether passed 
upon a bed of roses. It was perhaps in part owing 
to the conventual mode of existence — an existence 
in which her experience of the male sex was so al- 
most entirely nil — in which Lina's days had been 
passed, that the scarcely more than commonplace 
attentions paid to her by Lord Kossferry's gentle- 
manly agent were received by her with a surprise 
that was not wholly unmingled with gratitude. Her 
acquaintance with her own family history was ex- 
tremely limited; but slender though it was, the 
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melancholy truth that her father was a vaurien, who 
had long ago cast aside as hated trammels the ties 
of home and child and fatherland, had long since 
been known to her ; and with that knowledge, with ^ 
the belief — ^how acquired it would be hard to say, 
since none would have been so mal appris as to speak 
ill of Hubert Delaval to his child — that the father 
whose face she had never seen had so comported 
himself as to bring discredit on the name she bore, 
a deep and touching humility grew to be one of the 
most striking characteristics of Kathleen Delavars 
idiosyncrasy. That 'where there is mystery there 
lurk shame and sin,' is a saying the truth of which 
the girl intuitively felt; and that there tvas mys- 
tery, dense and to her impenetrable, in the very air 
she breathed, none knew better than this child of 
mountain solitudes. With a keen sense that her 
position was an anomalous one; and that she must 
expect at her entrance on the stage of life to be stared 
at as a sight, and despised for that which, the more 
she thought over it, was the more past her power to 
understand, it followed as a matter of course that 
Kathleen's manner when she made her entree into 
such society as the town and neighbourhood of 
Mulhany could afford, had in it a pretty mixture 
of shyness and deprecation. It took but little 
time, however, for the influence of bright young 
faces, children's ringing voices, and the atmosphere 
of family love and confidence which was character- 
istic of Jack Nugent's home, to work a delightful 

VOL. I. F 
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change in its new inmate. It was a gay season for 
Molhany. The militia was * out,' a cause in itself 
of stir and business ; but in addition to this abnor- 
mal excitement it was circulated abroad that in the 
garrison county town, not many miles from Mul- 
hany, that important military ceremony popularly 
known as the ' presentation of new colours' was to 
take place ; and this announcement — so few and far 
between were usually the occasions for wearing new 
hats and bonnets, and so rare were the opportunities 
afforded for innocent fliiiiation — set the minds of the 
young of both sexes within a radius of twenty miles 
agog with excitement, and wild with the expectation 
of pleasure to come. The younger branches of the 
Nugent family, juvenile although they still were, 
had been for some time in a ferment of joyful excite- 
ment. In honour of, as well as to give pleasure to, 
Miss Delaval, a carpet-dance was to be given at the 
agent's house; and Alice Nugent, an enthusiastic 
damsel of fifteen, could, seeing that she was too 
young herself for the delights of loving and being 
made love to, think of nothing but the pleasure of 
seeing beautiful Miss Delaval acting the part, which 
Ally's instinct told her could hardly fail to be a plea- 
sant one. 

*How I do long to see her dressed!' she kept 
perpetually exclaiming. ' But, mamma dear,' to the 
quiet sensible woman in whom all her children placed 
the unbounded confidence which is the best guaran- 
tee for future good conduct, * I am afraid, so afraid 
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that she will look less well than the O'Sullivan girls. 
You see, Lina has only got that white-muslin frock 
with blue sprigs ; and they will be so smart !' 

Mrs. Nugent smiled. * I do not think/ she said, 

* that it would quite suit Eji,thleen to be what you 
call smart; and. Ally dear,' stroking the unkempt 
curls of her wild Irish girl as she spoke, * I wish you 
would take a lesson in neatness and good taste from 
your friend. That is a terrible hat and feather which 
you bought at Mulhany yesterday ; and white, as I 
have often told you, is far prettier for young girls 
than colours. Kathleen Delaval, in the muslin frock 
you think so little of, looks far better dressed than 
the Miss O'Sullivans, or even than the Ladies Barry; 
and the reason is because Lina is so beautifully neat 
and so refined looking. Besides, and I wish I could 
persuade you, Ally, of this, she is never what you call 
smart.' 

Alice looked a little discomposed at this maternal 
speech. She had but lately been promoted to the 
dignity of purchasing, as well as choosing, her own 

* things;' and the idea that the hat and feather, which 
she in her ignorance looked upon as simply perfect, 
met with worse than no favour in her mother's sight 
was a sore disappointment to her girlish vanity ; but 
sorer still was the corroboration by Mrs. Nugent's 
words of her previous suspicions that there was about 
Kathleen Delaval a nameless charm which was cal- 
culated to draw the hearts of those whom she (Alice) 
loved the best from their allegiance towards herself. 
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* I wonder/ she said after a pause, during which 
some rather bitter thoughts were welling-up within 
her, * why papa is so very fond of Lina ? He thinks 
her perfect, for he told me so only yesterday.' 

Mrs. Nugent, good and sensible woman though 
she was, winced a little at her daughter's words. It 
was far from being ' her nature's plague to spy into 
abuses,' but nevertheless she had more than once 
experienced a pang at the sight of her husband's 
* fondness,' as Alice called it, for his young protegee. 
Not being either naturally or wilfully blind to the 
imperfections of her girls, she could not conceal from 
herself their inferiority to Kathleen Delaval in most 
of those outward charms and graces which, * like the 
dim scent within a budded rose,' give promise of the 
flower's perfection. It had needed the presence of 
the tall, pale, highbred-looking girl, whom the pea- 
santry and eke the servants of the house thought 
nothing of as compared to Miss Alice, and her rosy- 
cheeked sister, to open the eyes of Jack Nugent's 
motherly wife to the imperfections of the girls she 
loved. And seeing them now by force of contrast 
clearly, could she wonder that Jack too, who was 
himself so distinguished, and whose taste was so 
perfect, should have had his eyes opened to the fact 
that those dear good daughters of his looked, by the 
side of queenly Kathleen Delaval, very commonplace 
young ladies indeed ? She did not wonder, but she 
fretted, kind good soul, a trifle inwardly ; and it was 
by reason of that fretting that she said a little tartly, 
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* " Fond" is not the proper word, my dear, to 
use. Gentlemen like your papa do not grow fond of 
young ladies, however nicely behaved and nice look- 
ing they may be. Your father is very sorry for poor 
Kathleen. He thinks her very much to be pitied, and 
would be glad to show her every kindness in his 
power — ' 

*But, mamma dear,' broke in impetuous Alice, 
* why is it that papa is so sorry for Lina ? And why 
is it that everybody looks and speaks so oddly about 
her ? Nurse Beilly especially was so strange about 
her, you can't think. You know her way of casting 
up her eyes and looking awful. Well, she did so 
yesterday, till she quite frightened me. Shure, now, 
4iow she went on about the sins of the parents "being 
visited on the children ; and she sighed so, you can't 
think, and all about Lina Delaval! Do tell me, 
mother,' coaxingly, * what it means.' 

* My dear, I really can't, and that's the truth. I 
wish, though' (this par parentliese), * that you would 
leave off using that word ** shure." There have been, 
I believe, all sorts of stories current about Miss De- 
'laval's parents ; but as whatever happened took place 
before I came into the country, I know less about the 
matter than most people. There is, however, I be- 
lieve, no doubt that her mother, poor soul, is dead ; 
though some will have it that she is alive and insane, 
and that her father, whom I believe she has never 
seen, is a very wicked man. And now, my Alice, 
suppose you go on with your practising; for if you 
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are to play those polkas well on Thursday night, your 
little fingers must run over the keys a good deal 
quicker, and you must play them in far better time,, 
than you do at present.' 

Miss Alice Nugent did as she was bid, and 
promptly took her place upon the music-stool ; but 
although in obedience to her mother's desire she 
thrummed dutifully away at the dance music whicli 
was to play so prominent a part in the promised 
evening's amusement, her thoughts would wander 
away to the mystery of Kathleen Delaval's life, and 
to the strange interest which her father seemed to 
take in all that concerned that fair and delicate-look- 
ing flower. 

* He seems to care for her much more than he 
does for us,' the jealous little maiden sadly thought. 
Nor was this conviction by any means lessened when 
on the memorable occasion of the carpet-dance, Major 
Nugent's keen dark eyes had no reldclie from watch- 
ing, following Lina ; watching her the more intently 
whenever a handsome young infantry ojficer, Captain 
Brandon by name, took up his station by her side, 
and showed, by signs and symptoms, unmistakable 
to the man who in his youth had not unscathed 
passed through the fire of passion, that he (the Cap- 
tain) had fallen over head and ears in love with the 
pale blue-eyed beauty of Glaedhuil. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

* A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne'er from the heath-flowers dash'd the dew ; 
E'en the slight harebell raised its head, 
Elastic &om her airy tread/ Scott. 

I HAVE before said that, barring one person, and 
he an alien to the soil, no communication between 
the mainland — as Kathleen laughingly called it — and 
the dwellers in dull Glaedhuil was by Lord Rossferry 
permitted. The name of the person thus distin- 
guished was Donald M'Bean. He was a Scotchman 
and the brother-in-law of Maggie Calder, whose sis- 
ter he had married. In addition to these — in the 
sight of the said Maggie — ^manifest advantages, Mr. 
M'Bean possessed that of being a * snug' man, and 
one moreover who was devoted heart and soul to the 
forlorn ladies, whose lot ever filled his breast with 
the deepest pity and indignation. 

He was a big, up-standing, stalwart Scotchman ; 
brave as a bull-dog and gentle as a lamb — one of 
those exceptional individuals whose aspect at ong^ 
inspires the firmest confidence in their courage, their 
honesty, and their truth. It was now some years 
since Donald M'Bean had established himself on a 
farm, the limits of which in one directioix approached 
within a couple of miles of Lough Annagh and Glaed- 
huil. He had, on the whole, prospered in his under- 
taking ; but it had been uphill work, and even now, 
when he was, so to speak, on the level, the prospect on 
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which he looked was not altogether encouraging. His 
rent was not high, but his landlord, the Earl of Boss- 
ferry, was hard (notwithstanding the genial influence 
of kind-hearted Jack Nugent) to deal with ; and, worse 
grievance still, he was surrounded on all sides by 
small cotter tenants, who looked upon him as an in- 
terloper, grudged him the land improvements which 
his command of capital had enabled him to make, 
and were to a man what may be called against him. 

The confidence reposed in Donald M*Bean on the 
subject of the mysterious inhabitants of Glaedhuil 
was another and no small grievance in the minds of 
Lord Kossferry's tenantry. When, which was not 
unfrequently the case, they saw him with head erect 
and * freeborn stride' making his way, his broad 
shoulders encircled by the tartan plaid of his clan, 
towards the tiny pier that faced the wooded islet of 
Glaedhuil, there rose in the hearts of those who 
loathed the Saxon and the heretic many a bitter and 
jealous feeling. On such occasions Donald M'Bean, 
lifting a whistle to his lips, would hail the boat that 
lay moored and safely chained in the little boathouse 
at the end of a pretty shrubbery walk in Glaedhuil, 
and the result of the Scotchman's summons was the 
speedy appearance on board the * Kelpie' of a dainty 
figure, attired in a short useful dress of linsey, and 
wearing on a wealth of rich brown hair, such as only 
the young can boast, a work-a-day little hat which 
had already braved the pelting of many a mountain 
storm. The boat, rowed by stout Maggie Calder, 
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would in the space of very few minutes reach the 
opposite shore, where Donald's muscular right hand 
was as ready to draw the * Kelpie' safe into shallow 
water as Miss Delaval's pretty fingers were prompt 
to offer themselves to the hearty grip of her faithful 
friend. 

Those trips to the mainland, occurring no oftener 
on an average than once a month, had always been a 
source of great delight to Kathleen. The sensation 
of freedom, the luxury of change — albeit that change 
Was only from the nest of greenery where her days 
were passed, to the wild bog and the heathy mountain- 
side—were to the for the moment liberated captive 
sources of extreme enjoyment. And then the sight, 
rare though it was in those mountain solitudes, of 
the 'human face' — I was about to add ' divine,' but the 
stamp of divinity is unfortunately not easy to trace 
on such of the Connaught peasantry as Kathleen was 
likely in her morning walk to meet with — ^had, from 
its rarity, a charm for one whose eyes from week's 
^nd to week's end rested habitually on no features 
save those of grim Maggie Calder, and, as much of 
them as were visible — for Mrs. Buddington's facial 
injuries rendered concealment of a portion of her 
face expedient — of the still handsome lineaments of 
Lina's devoted fellow-prisoner. 

It was during one of the walks which, with Donald 
M'Bean for her efficient protector by the way, Kath- 
leen was enjoying, that on one fine August day — the 
August preceding that during which Lady Ballina- 
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carrig saw and fancied her — a gentleman clad in a 
shooting-dress of unexceptionable make, and with a 
gun slung over his shoulder, unexpectedly, but at a 
distance of several yards from Kathleen and her com- 
panion, appeared in sight. 

*It's my lord, I'm a'maist sure,' Donald said 
composedly. ' It's the first time that I've heerd of 
his shooting in these pairts ; and there won't be many 
grouse, I'm thinking, for him whatever.' 

Kathleen listened to her companion's remark in 
silence. Her attention had not been very greatly 
roused by the gight (slowly coming down the moun- 
tain-side) of the tall figure introduced by Donald to 
her notice as * my lord.' She knew instinctively that 
the lord in question could be no other than * Baron' 
Dhunagh, the elder son and heir to the extensive 
estates which, adjoining those belonging to the Lorda 
of Bossferry, were wretchedly managed by the agent 
of their absentee owner. Of Lord Dhunagh, Kathleen 
had heard but little, and that little solely from the 
tongue of gossip-loving Maggie Calder. The weekly 
communications with the outer world, on which 
occasions the said Maggie received at the hands 
either of Donald M*Bean or his trusty serving-man 
such necessaries, as well as luxuries, as were de- 
manded by the banished ones, were amply utilised by 
Maggie as a means for obtaining news from the little- 
known regions that lay beyond the dreary waters of 
Lough Annagh. From this source she gained much 
information — garbled it is true, and exaggerated, but 
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none the less, in the worthy woman's blessed ignor- 
ance of the truth, appreciated by her — concerning the 
persons, things, and events which belonged to the 
surrounding district. It is a property of * gentle dul- 
ness' not only to * love a joke,' but to take pleasure 
in listening to small, ay, even to the very smallest of 
talk, which breaks in upon the weary monotony of an ' 
unchanging existence. Mrs. Kuddington was a good 
as well as a sensible woman. She was withal, in the 
best sense of the term, a lady; but nevertheless she, 
and for that matter Kathleen Delaval also, did, more 
often than many sticklers for keeping servants in 
their * proper places' would approve of, find pleasure 
— somewhat after the fashion of the traditional cap- 
tive, who held sweet communion with a spider — in 
listening to Maggie Calder's racy remarks on the in- 
formation which, at third or fourth hand, she was in 
the habit of detailing to ' her ladies.' 

It was then from the elderly Scotch spinster's lips 
that Kathleen had gathered the little she knew con- 
cerning the Ballinacarrig family in general, and Lord 
Dhunagh in particular. Of the head of that illustri- 
ous house Maggie had never had much good to say. 
Lord Ballinacarrig, as all accounts of that nobleman 
agreed, hated his country, and would never, had he 
his choice, set foot from January to bleak December- 
on its soil. His rent-roll was nominally a large one ; 
but the encumbrances on the estate were consider- 
able; and although the tenantry, which were ex- 
tremely numerous, were 'ground' and driven, harassed 
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and bound down (this was one side of the picture, and 
many said a true one) to the utmost which human 
nature is capable of enduring, yet the deficit was, at 
the end of every year, very considerable. Of Lord 
Dhunagh Miss Delaval had imbibed the impression 
that he was a shy, indolent, and rather unpopular man, 
more unpopular even than his father; for whilst resi- 
dent at Culnagore, which was frequently the case, he 
showed himself to be a stern upholder of justice, and 
a searcher — far more than was always agreeable to 
the tricky shifty characters with whom he had to do 
— into the right of and the very bottom of grievances. 
A very different .description of character, according 
to all that Maggie could learn, was Captain Ulick 
O'Moore, the ' boy' who in the old times — ^the times, 
that is, before the famine, as the country people say, 
took the heart out of them — would have been the 
idol of those over whom *the ould family had reigned 
— God bless 'em evermore!' But although far, in 
the present days, from being an object of worship, 
Master Ulick, as he was still by the family tinanti'y 
called, had from his yoUth upwards been a favourite 
with them all. Cheery spirits, readiness of speech, 
and an apparent willingness to put himself on an 
equality with those socially beneath him, were quali- 
ties which were thoroughly appreciated by those who 
had always a good word for the man who, fortunately 
perhaps for himself, was not called upon to take any 
part in the misgovernment of the parental estate. 
With the caution that is characteristic of his 
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countrymen, Donald M'Bean had never in Kathleen's 
hearing been in the habit of discussing the merits or 
demerits of Lord Ballinacarrig's sons; indeed, so- 
small had apparently been hitherto the interest they 
had excited in his breast, that it is doubtful whether 
much more than the name of the sportsman who, 
with his gun on his shoulder, was on that memorable 
August day sauntering down the slope of the Marm- 
huil mountain, had ever whilst in Miss Delaval's pre- 
sence escaped the lips of her prudent attendant. 

Down he came towards them ; tall, thin, and 
somewhat ungainly in his movements ; his long dark 
hair waving in the summer wind, his usually pale 
complexion flushed with air and exercise. He lifted 
his hat as he approached the spot where Miss Dela- 
val and her companion, who had halted on his near 
approach towards them, were standing ; and the for- 
mer, with the fearlessness engendered by the seclusion 
in which she had been brought up, raised her large 
blue dreamy eyes to his. 

Lord Dhunagh was the first, addressing himself 
to Donald M'Bean, to speak. 

* Can you do me the kindness,' he said courte- 
ously, ' to give me any information about the ground 
hereabouts ? I am, I am ashamed to say, almost a 
stranger ; and where Lord Ballinacarrig's (my father's) 
vieering is, I have not the most remote idea. I have 
not fired a shot since I began to feel puzzled ; but it's 
my own fault for leaving the keeper behind at Kyk- 
umra.' 
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* Weel, my lord/ replied M'Bean respectfully, but 
hedging himself as he spoke, as far as was consistent 
with good manners, between Lord Dhunagh and his 
young lady, * I'm thinking that ye didna ken muckle 
of the country, gin ye war not awa that the Airle of 
Eossferry's meering is awa beyond the farthest brae 
that ye see yonder ;' and as he spoke, Donald, suiting 
ihe action to the word, pointed with his extended 
right hand in the direction of what he called the 
* wast,' and made as though he would without delay 
pursue his road, in company with his convoy, in a 
directly opposite direction. 

The hint was an unmistakable one, and Loi'd 
Dhunagh, like a sensible and withal not an entre- 
prenant man, took it. He would have thankfully 
continued for a feto minutes longer, if no more, to 
gaze on the beautiful face from which the colour (for 
Kathleen was habitually pale) had gradually faded 
away, leaving her more lovely even than before. It 
was pain, positive pain (strange as it may seem, for 
this was the first time that his eyes had ever rested 
upon Eji,thleen Delaval's face), to him to leave her. 
The apparition was so strange, so wholly unexpected. 
He, in common with the rest of the world, had heard 
marvellous stories — into the truth or falsehood of 
which he had never taken the trouble to inquire — 
regarding the mysterious inhabitants of Glaedhuil ; 
but that one of those inhabitants was a vision of 
delight, a thing to dream of and remember through 
all the after years of life, had never, as a fact, been 
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amongst the wild and improbable statements of the 
wonder lovers of Kilfalla. For many minutes after, 
his parting salutation made, he had eagerly watched 
the disappearing in the distance of the active grace- 
ful figure of the girl, not a single tone of whose voice 
he had heard, and of whose very name he was ignor- 
ant ; he continued to think upon her beauty without 
any reference to those mysterious ones of whose ex- 
istence he, as in the cool of the evening he approached 
the park-gates of Culnagore, began gradually to re- 
member. 

But whilst recognising the possibility that the 
highbred -looking, handsome girl, whose exquisite 
face so haunted this usually unsusceptible individual, 
might be, and indeed probably was, the unrecognised 
and cruelly treated relation of the * wicked Earl,' 
Lord Dhunagh found it very hard to understand how 
it could be that the young lady, whom to see was to 
admire, could, in the solitude of that desolate island, 
have grown to be such a finished piece of Nature's 
workmanship. With whom had she lived? How 
had she been educated ? What were her pursuits ? 
Was it possible that a girl whose countenance and 
soft intellectual eyes betrayed that she was no mere 
human machine, no dumb animal to be kept impri- 
soned during six days in the week and let out for a 
run upon the seventh, could have remained, during 
the years which had gradually perfected her beauty, 
contented with her miserably isolated lot, ambition- 
less, hopeless, and it might be, if every tale concern- 
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ing Lord Eossferry's unhappy sister were true, worse 
than alone ? 

As regarded Lady Eveline Delaval, Dhunagh's 
conviction — ^and it was one that in the country had 
for years been (as I before said) very generally shared 
— ^was this : namely, that very soon after the death 
of her lover, and her hurried marriage with a man 
of whose antecedents very little, I might almost say 
nothing, was known in the country, she had become 
hopelessly insane. A report had early been spread 
abroad, and was indeed credited by many, that the 
unhappy lady had not long survived the loss of the 
precious gift of reason. There were others, on the 
contrary, by whom the notion (a very improbable 
one in the opinion of sensible men) was entertained, 
that the Lady Eveline, in the character of a harmless 
lunatic, was kept under strict surveillance in the cot- 
tage on the lake, wherein, as Lord Dhunagh, the 
moment he came to his senses, felt morally certain, 
the bright healthy-looking girl whom he had seen 
with elastic step treading the mountain heather had 
passed all the bygone years of her uneventful life. 



CHAPTEE X. 

* Lift not the fatal mask — enough to know, 
No scene of mortal life but teems with mortal woe.' 

Lord of the Isles. 

The only sitting-room in the Glaedhuil cottage 
was a pleasant apartment enough in the summer 
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time, when even in the rainy climate of Connaught 
shade is sometimes welcome, and when there is, or 
at least ought to be, that sunshine in the spirits of 
its occupiers which long days and genial warmth 
are supposed to engender ; a long, low, and narrow 
room (there was no * upstairs' in that small but com- 
fortable abode), with two windows on one side, hav- 
ing view — as much of it at least as the thick growth 
of ancient yews and holly-trees permitted — over the 
lake, and across it to the distant mountains of Eil- 
falla. There was.no lack within the four walls of 
the little drawing-room either of comfort, or, in a 
moderate and modest way, of luxury. In it was a 
pianoforte, plenty of books, a tapestry -frame — at 
which Mrs. Euddington spent a good deal of her 
time — and a small sofa-table appropriated to the 
especial use of Kathleen Delaval, and usually strewn 
with the means and appliances for painting and 
drawing. On that table, as well as on a species of 
jardiniere near the open window, there were always 
flowers, both cut and in pots — roses red and white, 
pinks, geraniums — all the old garden favourites, the 
cultivation of which was the delight of Kathleen's 
life, and probably the main cause of the healthy 
condition, both of mind and body, for which this 
child of the mountains was remarkable. All other 
sources of interest — such sources, that is to say, as 
were within her reach — must of necessity have fallen 
short, in benefit to her mind, of the one which, 
happily for Kathleen Delaval, she had so enthusias- 

VOL. I. G 
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tically adopted. She was fond of music, and her 
voice, which was of a sweet contralto pitch, had been 
carefully cultivated by the friend, whose object it 
had ever. been to keep the mind as well as the body 
of her charge fully and profitably employed. Kath- 
leen also painted a Kttle from Nature ; but her artistic 
skill, partly perhaps from the necessary absence of 
a wholesome emulation, was, like her musical per- 
formance, of a rather commonplace order. The girl 
had had no opportunities of either seeing or hearing 
what was perfect in either art. Could it be wondered, 
therefore, that she stopped short at an unrecompens- 
ing mediocrity ? 

But with her flowers, and whikt devoting all her 
energies to their cultivation, Kathleen Delaval was 
conscious (and without such a consciousness there 
can be no real and soul-satisfying eflfort) that she 
was and would be rewarded for her labours — rewarded 
by the opening buds, the delicious perfume, the 
globing tints, of which she had in some sort been 
the creator ; and who that had watched Lina, when, 
with her cheek glowing with excitement, she brought 
her first rose of summer to Mimmie (for so from her 
infancy she had called her guardian), could have 
doubted the truth that more than one of thiB best 
and most useful aspirations of k woman's being were 
exemplified in the act? To bring into being, to 
protect, to nurture — all these longings, pending the 
time when (if ever) the heart of this sweet captive 
should be allowed to speak, were called forth — ^in a 
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minor degree I allow, but still called forth — by 
Kathleen's innocent passion for the flowers which, 
ever varying in their changeful growth, permitted 
not the dull approach of ' sad satiety.' 

There could be no better proof of the maiden's 
love for 

' The wealth of flowers that grew in her garden green' 

than this, id est, that as the time approached when it 
was arranged that she should join Lady Ballinacarrig 
at Mulhany, preparatory to her departure with that 
busy lady for England, her sorrow at deserting her 
perfumed darlings mingled with her grief at parting 
from her friend, and sensibly increased the severity 
of her regret. 

It was the last evening previous to the first 
lengthened separation which had as yet taken place 
between Mrs. Euddington and the girl whom the 
elder woman had long learned to love as a daughter 
of her own. The twilight hour was approaching, and 
over the summits of the evergreen-trees the red re- 
flection of the setting sun was throwing a roseate tint 
on the * wet shining shoulders' — for the day had been 
a soft (Anglice, a rainy) one — of Kyleumra. Not be- 
ing able, on account of the increasing darkness, to 
pursue their several occupations, the two ladies — who 
had hitherto, as if with tacit consent, fought shy, as 
it were, of the subject which was, to the exclusion of 
all others, occupying the minds of both — crept near, 
in the quickly-coming darkness, to each other ; and 
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Kathleen, drawing the arm of her friend over her 
shoulder, said in a low sad voice, 

* Mimmie, I wish I were not going away. I hate 
it, now the time has come so near. What shall I do, 
so far away from you and dear Glaedhuil ?' 

' My child, you have left me before, and we have 
both survived the separation,' replied Mrs. Rudding- 
ton; and she smiled as she spoke, but the smile 
was forced, and, had the light permitted, Kathleen 
might have seen that her friend's eyes were filled 
with tears. 

* But, Mimmie dear, you were near then ; but I 
am going far away now, across the sea — ^how terrible 
it sounds ! — and who knows,' with a little sigh, ' what 
may happen before we meet again ?' 

' Who knows, indeed, my child ! Happily it is 
not given us to know our future. Were it otherwise 
— ^But I must not sadden your young heart, my dar- 
ling, by the gloomy talk of one whose sorrows are of 
a kind which are little likely, I hope and pray, to 
resemble any that it may be your lot to meet with. 
Women, dear child, as well as men, are bom to 
trouble, as the sparks fly upwards. Let it be our 
object to prepare as best we may for the trials to 
which every being that breathes the breath of life 
has been foredoomed.' 

Kathleen's heart sank within her at these melan- 
choly words. 

* It seems hard,' she said, * to be born only to be 
miserable.* 
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*Not oiily^ dear child. Do not misunderstand 
me. You may, as is the case with many, have years 
of happiness before you. Your case, however, which 
I have never hid from you, is a peculiar one. It 
is, more than in most instances, necessary that you 
should be prepared for trials, and be ready with a 
brave and self-denying heart to meet them.' 

* I wish I knew something — do not think me 
childishly inquisitive, dear Mimmie — of the reason 
why I especially am marked out for sorrow. I would 
rather be prepared for what you say awaits me. Un- 
certainty is more trying than anything to bear, and — ' 

* You would like to see and know your enemy, my 
poor child. Is it so ? Believe me, as I said before, 
that ignorance, if not. bliss, is, in your case at least, 
better far than knowledge. In the mean time, enjoy 
yourself, darling, whilst you can. It is the only way 
in which you can comfort me, and make me think 
less sadly of the sorrows of my life.' 

* But, Mimmie,' said Kathleen, after a pause, 
* how can you, after what you have said, believe that 
I shaU in the slightest degree enjoy myself? And 
besides, if even there were not hanging over my head 
the unseen peril of which you speak, there are other 
reasons why I should not take pleasure in this outing, 
I know so little of Lady Ballinacarrig, and less still 
of those in whose house I am going to live. If only 
I had one friend amongst them all ! If dear Major 
Nugent were to be at Kellerby, how different it would 
be!' 
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* And why not Mrs. Nugent ? She has been very 
kind to you — no less kind, surely, than he. Do you 
know, dear,' and then she hesitated, for the subject 
on which she felt called upon to speak was not an 
easy one to touch upon — * do you know, dear, I have 
been thinking — ' 

* Thinking what, dear Mimmie T 

* Only, my dear, that — ' and again she was on the 
point of leaving her meditated speech unsaid; but 
lacking courage, she hastily blurted out the words, 
'I think that it would be as well, whilst you are 
among strangers, not to talk quite so much or so 
enthusiastically about Major Nugent. With me it 
is another matter; but the world, dear, is so cen- 
sorious — ' 

Kathleen opened wide her large blue gray eyes. 

* But he is married,* she said with a laugh, * and 
quite old ! I cannot see why I should not talk about 
him — not, however, that I shall want to. What can 
strangers care about my friend? — for he is my friend,' 
she added proudly. * And if any one dared to say a word 
against him — But, Mimmie dear,' she continued, for 
her quick ears had caught the sound of a faint sigh that 
breathed from her companion's lips, * you must not 
be afraid of my chattering. I shall not care to do 
that with ally person where I am going. If we were 
but to be setting out together, what joy it would be ! 
Fancy being with you at such a happy place as dear 
Mulhany ! How you would enjoy it ! Think of the 
change ! People passing — carriages sometimes even. 
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A man came once with pipes, and the housemaid, 
4ind the coachman who drives Major Nugent's car, 
began to dance a jig on a door that they had taken 
off its hinges ! 0, Mimmie, there is no place in the 
world that I can fancy half so delightful as Mulhany.* 

Mrs. Euddington, v^hose own recollections of that 
small, decaying, rain-visited western town were per- 
Jiaps not quite so agreeable as seemed those of her 
young companion, smiled faintly at this enconjium. 

* I hope, dear child,' she said, * that you will 
always prove yourself equally easy to please ; but in 
the mean time you must give me constant oppor- 
tunities of judging whether you are happy. Twice a 
week (oftener, as we know, I cannot have letters) I 
shall expect to hear from you. I shall like to know 
whom you see, as well as how much or how little your 
new acquaintances may take your fancy. You must 
tell me too whether or not you fall in again with 
Captain Brandon. He is, I know, a distant relation 
of the Kellerby family. His father's name, years 
^go, was Eoyston ; but he married an heiress, and — 
I think I heard that the eldest son, who had been 
.always delicate, died lately, and that — ' 

Kathleen interrupted her with a laugh. * 0, 
Mimmie,' she said, * how is it that you seem to know 
something about everybody ? I do believe that if I 
had fallen in at Mulhany with fifty different people, 
you would have been able to give some information, 
great or little, about them all ! I often wonder how 
it is — ' 
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* Don't wonder, dear,' put in Mrs. Euddington 
nervously, ' but tell me one thing — ^have you heard 
whether Lord Ballinacarrig as well as his sons are 
likely to be at Castle Boy ? He is not a good man, 
I fear ; has always hated his own country ; and 
though he may be ever so clever and agreeable, a 
man who does that, and who never judges for him- 
self whether his tenantry are justly treated or not, 
is not well principled; and therefore, dear Lina, I 
would not like you to be intimate with him.' 

* Which fortunately, Mimmie, I am not Hkely to 
be. Captain Brandon says that he dislikes Castle 

' Eoy nearly as much as he does Culnagore. What 
he likes best in the world is yachting ; but as he can- 
not afford to keep a large yacht himself, he goes^ 
about in one that belongs to a friend, a Major Some- 
body — Captain Brandon knows him well too — and 
perhaps,' blushing beautifully in the darkness, ' he* 
may be at Eoymouth too next month.' 

*And my Kathleen would be glad to see him 
there?' asked Mrs. Euddington gently. But to this 
query the girl made no reply, for just then Maggie 
Calder came in with the lamp ; and Lina, glad to 
escape from an inquisition such as not even the 
friend that sticketh closer than a brother has a right 
to enter upon, glided silently from the room, and 
taking refage in her own, busied herself in the last 
preparations for her departure from Glaedhuil. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

* I read thy future like an open book : 
I see thou shalt have grief.' 

^71071. 

Kathleen, as she lay wakeful in her bed that 
sad last night at Glaedhuil, thought much, as the 
August moon shed its blue glittering light into the 
room, on the strange hints concerning herself which 
for the first time had escaped Mrs. Euddington's ' 
lips. The latter had made allusion to the existence 
of an enemy ; but whether by that enemy was meant 
a being in the flesh, or that her friend had spoken 
metaphorically, and had simply intended to remind her- 
(Kathleen) of the trials which in a Christian's life are 
continually warring against both the flesh and the 
spirit, the bewildered girl could not determine. She 
slept but little during that harassing night, for in- 
dependently of the thoughts which kept her wakeful, 
there swept at intervals round the island cottage 
great gusts of wind that seemed (one-storied house 
albeit it was) to shake it to its foundation. From 
her babyhood Kathleen had been accustomed to these 
turbulent, though often short-lived, mountain storms, 
and many and many had been the gales that had 
rocked her maiden's couch, yet failed to rouse hen^ 
from her slumber. On this occasion, however, the 
wind, as it howled round her chamber," and sent the- 
birch and sycamore leaves flying against the win- 
dows, effectually murdered sleep ; and it was there- 
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fdre with a pale as well as with a saddened face that 
by the first morning light she stood by Mrs. Rud- 
dington's bedside to bid a tearful farewell to that de- 
voted friend. 

It had been arranged — for Lough Annagh was 
not only far from the sound of railway whistles and 
the sight of trailing steam clouds, but also at a con- 
siderable distance removed from any roads which 
could be called * high' — that on the day previous to 
the one appointed for her to meet Lady Ballinacarrig 
the protegee of that busy lady should travel under 
the escort of Donald M'Bean to Mulhany. A certain 
portion, six Jn&h miles that is, of the journey was 
to be performed on horseback; and the same stout 
mountain pony, which on a previous occasion had 
performed the same office for Miss Delaval, was pro- 
mised by Donald to be in readiness for the young 
lady's use. 

As early as five o'clock on the eventful morning 
Maggie was knocking at Kathleen's door with the 
announcement that Donald M'Bean, in company with 
two ' horse beasties,' the one bearing a side-saddle, 
and the other a pair of cleaves* for the conveyance of 
Miss Delaval's luggage, was already at the lake-side. 
Kathleen, who had fallen into a troubled slumber, 
started up in her bed at once, and exclaimed, 

* 0, Maggie, is the time really come ? I can 
hardly believe it ! It is so like a dream.* 

* Wicker hamper-like baskets, hanging on each side of a horse, 
nsed by the country people in Connanght. 
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* Humph !' grunted the old woman, * I dinna won- 
der that it's na a' pleesure ganging to sudden freends. 
Young leddies, to my thinking, 's best biding at hame. 
When you are weel, say I, hand yourself sae ; but 
time tries a', and we'll be kenning soon whither sor- 
row hasna come i' this fine flitting o' yours. Miss 
Kathleen.' 

Maggie was a privileged personage at the cottage, 
■and this was far from being the first time that the 
good old woman had shown signs of her rooted displea- 
sure at the acceptance by Miss Delaval of Lady Balli- 
nacarrig's invitation. She was attached to her younger 
mistress to a degree that in these our days is rare 
amongst her class ; but the love which she felt for 
Kathleen was as nothing when compared with her 
devotion to Mrs. Euddington. It was in vain that 
the latter, who kept few things secret from her 
trusted servant, took the trouble to explain to the 
prejudiced and somewhat dull-witted Scotchwoman 
her reasons for permitting, and indeed insisting on, 
the measure of which the latter so greatly disap- 
proved. Maggie was not to be convinced that it was 
well for Miss Kathleen to see something of the world 
«,nd of society. 

Her own lady, as she always called the melan- 
-choly being who for two long months (' and maybe 
longer, for there is mickle,* quoted Maggie, ' atween 
word and deed') was to be left * herlane,' had passed 
the best years of her life away from the world and 
the gay company which was thought so necessary for 
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Miss Lina ; and what was she, thought the prejudiced 
old servant, for she never flattered Mrs. Ruddington 
to her face, compared to the object of her worship, 
either for beauty, cleverness, or grace ? 

The rebuke with which Maggie had replied to 
Kathleen's waking exclamation was grumbled forth 
as the old servant was making ready her young lady's 
bath, and in other ways preparing for the departure 
which was now so near at hand. 

Kathleen's spirits were not raised by the pro- 
phetic tone and dismal hintings of evil to come with 
which Maggie closed her peroration. 

* Don't be cross, dear Maggie,' she said, when, 
her preparations finished, and herself arrayed in her 
simple travelling dress, she was leaving, with a last 
regretful glance around it, the room where so many 
hours of her young life had been spent. * Say a 
hopeful word to me before I go, or I shall fancy all 
kinds of dismal things. It is not, you know, as if 
Mimmie did not wish me to leave her, and — ' 

* Weel, weel, say no muir-, lassie,' whispered 
Maggie with a conciliatory pat on the young lady's 
shoulder. * And noo ye'll just say a short guid-bye 
to your Meemee, as you ca' her, and ha' dune wi' it. 
What's to be maun be, and the less said aboot it the 
better.' 

In compliance with this authoritative injunction, 
the farewells between Kathleen and her friend were 
short and hurried. A fond pressure to her breast, 
and a fervent * God bless you !' from the woman 
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who in another minute would bury her head with 
a burst of passionate weeping in her lonely pillow, 
and Kathleen's place in the dreary home which her 
presence alone could brighten was empty indeed. 

* How different the dear place will look when I 
come back !' murmured the girl sadly, as with Maggie 
by her side she walked briskly down the steep path 
towards the boathouse. ' The leaves will be gone, 
the ferns withered. Maggie, how I wish that I 
were not going away from dear Glaedhuil !* 

'It's far and away too late. Miss Kathleen, to 
think of that the noo,' rejoined Maggie sharply. 
* You're awa', nae doot, to tak yer pleesure, and it's 
we that's left behind to greet ;' and honest Maggie, 
with eyes blinded by tears, for grief took with her 
the semblance, and the semblance oiily, of >fl.nger, 
busied herself as she spoke with the duty of unlock- 
ing the padlock that secured the boat in which she 
was to row, with no unpractised hand, her young 
mistress to the opposite shore. 

* I shall write every day to Mimmie, Maggie; and 
then it will not be so very long before I come back 
again,' said Lina deprecatingly. But even as she 
spoke the girl, affectionate and regretful though she 
was, could not but be conscious of a certain shiver 
of the frame as the thought of a return, perhaps for 
long, long years, to that dreary solitude darted like 
the swift passage of some unearthly and soul-chilling 
visitant across her brain. 

It was cloudy comfortless weather — one of those 
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days on which Lough Aiinagh and the surrounding 
scenery were looking at their worst — when Lina 
Delaval, rowed by her stout boatwoman, sat, her one 
trunk at her feet, in the little skiff that bore her 
away from Glaedhuil. 

*It's a shocking day ye've got, whativer,' said 
Maggie, as she drew a large wrapping cloak more 
closely over her young lady's knees. * It's weel ye 
haven't far to ride, twa mile at maist ; for Donald he 
had all his men working to get the bit road made safe 
for the cair to come down as far as the Neep point.' 

' Dear Donald, how good he is !' exclaimed Lina 
gratefully, as she waved her hand in greeting to the 
big Scotchman wrapped in the Lowland plaid, who 
stood close to the water-side, watching the progress 
of the boat. 

* Gude-moming to ye. Miss Kathleen,' called out, 
a moment after, the hearty voice of Donald M'Bean ; 
and then, whilst one powerful hand was employed in 
securing the boat, the other grasped with respectful 
cordiality the small delicate fingers which rested for a 
moment in the muscular grip of the burly East Lo- 
thian settler. *A soft morning, I'm fearing,' he 
added heartily; ' but we'll be careful to keep you dry, 
miss, whatever;' and so saying, he assisted, with the 
aid of a convenient pile of stones, the young lady to 
her saddle. 

* Good-bye, dear Maggie, and wish me good luck,' 
smiled Kathleen, as she held out her hand to the old 
servant, who wrung it with almost painful force. 
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The girl was akeady (such joyous spirit-stirrers are 
youth and health) experiencing in her frame and 
spirits the blessed effects of the fresh morning air, 
which, together with the prospect, so rare a one to 
her, o{ change and liberty, set the blood dancing in 
her veins. 

*To be sure you'll have gude luck, why not?^ 
said Donald ; ^ and what better, say I, than to gang 
awa' frae this miserable country to where a mon 
doesna feel himself to be a stranger, and ill-looked 
on. Not that you're a stranger to them a'thegither ; 
for all you've Scotch bluid in you on the female side, 
it's Irish they think ye here, whatever ; and please 
God, they won't be forgetting it when the ill time& 
come upon us.' 

' What ill times, Donald ?' asked Kathleen, ' and 
why do you wish the people about here to believe 
that I am Irish ? — which, by the way, I am not ; for 
my father, as I have always heard, is an Englishman, 
and my grandmother was, as you know, a country- 
woman of your own.' 

They were well on their way by this time, for 
Maggie, anxious to return with all speed to her 
lonely mistress, had hurried off the departing ones 
with unceremonious speed ; and Kathleen, with her 
outstepping companion striding briskly at her pony's 
head, had with some little difficulty prevailed upon 
that rather indolent animal to keep pace with her 
stalwart escort. 

Though not usually a man of many words, Donald 
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-on this occasion broke through his normal habits of 
reserve in order to explain to Miss Delaval the mean- 
ing of his words. He informed her that .of late the 
spirit of discontent, always latent among the Irish 
peasant class, had shown many and dangerous symp- 
toms of being more rife than usual among the people. 
He was himself a thoughtful and an earnest man, 
and considering the limited nature of his education 
;and experience by no means incapable of seeing and 
eke deciding sensibly upon both sides of a question. 
During the hour passed by Kathleen, with stalwart 
Donald walking by her pony's head, she learned from 
him many a truth, hitherto by her unguesseA at, re- 
garding the condition as well as the state of feeling 
of the Irish tenant classes. At the beginning, and 
while her heart was still full of conflicting and un- 
settled thoughts, Lina showed but a lukewarm in- 
terest (just so much and no more than civility de- 
manded) to her companion's remarks ; but there was 
that in the terse vigorous language and the ener- 
getic convincing demeanour of the man that not only 
caught but riveted her attention; so much so, in- 
deed, that by the time the travellers had reached the 
place where they were to part, Kathleen Delaval, who 
to a clear head united in her person a retentive me- 
mory, was better up on the subject of Irish grievances 
than are most young women of her age. 

' Donald M*Bean has told me such strange things,* 
was her first remark to Major Nugent, who, instead 
•of the expected servant, was in readiness (with the 
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outside car) to meet her at the * Neep point ;' and 
then encouraged by him, for her prattle sounded very 
pleasant in the ears of the reserved and silent man, 
she repeated all that she remembered of the Scotch 
farmer's shrewd discourse; and thus beguiled the 
time till, after about two hours' travelling they 
reached the agent's house, and were received (Kath- 
leen especially) with a warmth of truthful welcome 
that was very comforting to Jihat lonely young per- 
son's heart ; so comforting, indeed, that fojr that 
night at least she * forgot to remember' that she was 
going forth tosojoum among strangers; a fact which 
only recurred to her when the next morning's light 
aroused her from her tranquil slumbers. 



CHAPTER XII. 

' Non amo te, Sabidi, nee posstim dicere qnare ; 

Hoc tantnm possum dicere, non amo te.' 

Martial. 

% 

* Hebe we are, my dear, close by ; at least we 
shall be at the lodge-gates in less than five minutes ; 
and I hope that you are not going to be shy. I 
assure you that we are not the least formidable at 
Castle Roy — not at all people to be afraid of. My 
father is old, as you know, and a little deaf, but — ah, 
Mrs. Wilson, how do you do? — Stop, coachman, 
please ; I want to speak to Mrs. Wilson.' 

And Lady Ballinacarrig, for the speaker was none 
other than that illustrious lady, put her hand out of 

VOL. I. H 
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the window of Lord Kellerby's carriage, which had 
been sent to the railway station to meet her, and, 
with a gi'eat deal of ostentatious cordiality, shook 
hands with the ancient portress at the gate. 

' All well, I hope, at the Castle, Mrs. Wilson T 
asked her ladyship ; and then, almost without wait- 
ing for the stereotyped reply, she desired the coach- 
man to drive on. 

As the carriage slowly toiled up the rather steep 
ascent which led to the * great house,' Kathleen 
found herself, and that not by any means for the first 
time since she had left Glaedhuil, bitterly regretting 
the step that she had taken. Lady Bal had been in 
her way as kind as a bustling, self-engrossed, and 
rather self-important countess could well be. She 
had told Miss Delaval to ask for everything she 
wanted, and had begged her to employ her maid (the 
which individual, by the way, was a good-natured 
middle-aged Irishwoman, and not at all inclined — 
fortunately for Kathleen — to give herself airs) ; and 
in addition to all these well-meant attempts at mak- 
ing her young companion comfortable, Lady Ballina- 
carrig had enlarged considerably on the grandeur 
and beauty of Castle Eoy ; and this not altogether 
from that innate snobbishness which is so frequently 
the exciting cause for suchlike boastings, but from 
an idea that poor rustic humbly-raised Kathleen 
would really be gratified by an early acquaintanceship 
with the wonders which were so soon to burst upon 
her view. 
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The journey from Mulhany to the lodge -gates 
of the Castle had been safely and expeditiously per- 
formed. . With the exception of one night spent in 
Dublin (of which city Kathleen saw almost literally 
nothing, for our travellers reached the Irish capital 
after dark, and were on board the ' Connaught' packet 
next morning by break of day) no rest to speak of 
had been taken on the road. Into the head of Lady 
Bal, who was herself one of the most wh*y and 
unfatiguable of women, the idea never entered that 
Kathleen Delaval, who had been throughout her life, 
by all accounts, totally unaccustomed to locomotion, 
might not be so well able as herself to bear with im- 
punity the many hours of constant steam-travelling 
to which she was being condemned. To have uttered 
a hint concerning her own discomfort, her own ex- 
cessive weariness, would have been impossible to 
Kathleen. She was at that period of her life — with 
strangers, that is to say — almost painfully shy. Her 
spirits, though never high, were bright enough at 
home, and in the society of those she loved ; but the 
consciousness — for she was, like most of her sex and 
country, a good judge of character — that Lady Bal's 
affections were at least as shallow as her brain, and 
that the * my dears' and * my loves,* of which in con- 
versation with her friends she was so lavish, were 
mere words of fondness, signifying nothing, struck a 
chill upon her heart, raising in her mind a vague 
yet painfal doubt as to the honesty and reality of the 
society in general to which she was about to be in- 
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troduced. If all were as false and conventional as 
my Lady Bal, Kathleen felt very sceptical regarding 
the pleasure which, when first 'the project of her 
accompanying Lady Ballinacarrig was broached, had 
been connected in her mind with the expedition. 
But that she was so sceptical should not, so Kath- 
leen was resolutely minded, appear. The more her 
spirits sank, the more was she resolved that the 
strangers to whom she was about to be introduced 
should not, from her outward bearing, suspect the 
truth — that she was shy, frightened, and depressed. 
The effort that she made to conceal the condition 
of her mind was, in one respect at least, advantage- 
ous to Kathleen; for her complexion, which as a 
rule was perhaps a trifle too pale, grew tinged, as the 
trying moment of arrival approached, with a faint 
colour, that caused her, unknown to herself, to look, 
for the time being, perfectly beautiful. The size and 
grandeur of the house did not, as the carriage drew- 
up to the door, strike her as anything remarkable ; 
for in truth — and that so it was must have been a 
consequence, and a painful one, of the strangely 
sequestered manner in which she had been brought 
up — ^Kathleen was by this time almost incapable of 
concentrating her ideas on any subject, person, or 
thing. The whirl to which during so many hours 
she had been exposed, and the culmination of that 
whirl in her dreaded introduction to she knew not 
how many strangers — inquisitive and perhaps un- 
friendly ones — had so wrought upon the girFs usually 
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healthy nerves, that, to use a common but expressive 
term, she hardly knew whether she stood upon her 
head or heels. And so, following, like a maiden in a 
dream, behind the ample skirts of. her protectress, 
Kathleen Delaval found herself, she scarcely knew 
how, in the centre of a group, who all with one 
accord, but in dijQferent degrees of empressevient, 
came forward to greet the new arrivals. 

After the customary amount of family embracings 
had been gone through, and they — for Lady Bal was 
one of those demonstrative ladies who kiss on both 
sides of the cheek— -took some time in the perpetra- 
tion thereof. Miss Delaval, on whose face one pair of 
eyes had from her entrance been intently fixed, under- 
went the ceremony of being presented. 

'Here she is, poor child!* said Lady Bal, draw- 
ing forward the blushing girl, ' and I*m afraid I have 
nearly tired her to death. — Mabel, Miss Delaval is to 
be your companion, you know; and so, my dear' (to 
Kathleen, whose hand had been shaken by two other 
hands, though for the life of her she could not have 
told to what manner of persons they belonged), ' you 
have nothing to do but to make yourself at home. — 
And now' — turning to Miss Eoyston, and placing her 
arm within that of her maiden sister — '* don't you 
think I had better go and see papa ?' 

To this filial proposal, however, aunt Janet de- 
murred. Lord Kellerby, an 'old' man always now, 
had grown rapidly as well as visibly older since his 
elder daughter had last seen him. For many years 
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past the energetic Countess had been considerably 
* too much' for the nerves and spirits of her quiet- 
loving father; and knowing well that so it was, Miss 
Koyston dreaded for him, as well as for herself, 
the periodical visits of her busy loquacious sister. 
She had endeavoured by letter to prepare that not 
easily alarmed individual for the change that had 
taken place, hoping thereby, though almost against 

■ 

hope, that Lotty would so moderate her laugh, her 
restlessness, and her^2(^ de bouche, as to meet in some 
degree what anxious Janet considered the exigences 
of the case. 

* I think,' she said deprecatingly, * that my father 
is asleep just now. I was in his room only a few 
minutes before you came, and he was so quiet in his 
arm-chair, that I did not like to disturb him. Per- 
haps after tea. — ^Miss Delaval,' she added, extricat- 
ing herself from her sister's clutch, and addressing 
Kathleen, who with May Eoyston was standing a 
little apart, * I am sure you would like some tea — in 
your own room, though, perhaps. It is nearly five 
o'clock, and you would be better, I think, for a little 
rest before dinner. — May, my dear, you can show 
Miss Delaval her room,' she continued, after Kath- 
leen had said a few low-spoken words, which were 
easily mistaken for assent, * and take care that she 
has everything she wants.* 

There was no resisting, even had the girls been 
so minded, this injunction ; Mabel, indeed, was glad, 
and, for that matter, so also was Kathleen, to escape 
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from the presence of the elder ladies. May Royston, 
with the impulsiveness natural to her age, had taken 
B, fancy at first sight to the shy beautiful girl, who 
seemed in her shrinking unobtrusiveness to be mutely 
appealing for sympathy and protection. For the 
moment Mabel's prospective jealousy was laid to rest, 
the better feelings of her heart prevailed; and as she 
led the way (speaking courteous and kindly words the 
while) to Kathleen's allotted chamber, the younger, 
but far more world-taught, girl looked forward with 
an agreeable inner sense of superiority to that * taking 
care' of Miss Delaval (' the poor thing who had always 
lived under a cloud') which aunt Janet had assigned to 
her as-a duty. How far during that brief but search- 
ing observation Miss May had formed a just estimate 
of Kiithleen's character, and whether or not the former 
was a young person whom it was easy, or indeed possi- 
ble, either to patronise or to lead, the course of this 
story will make clear ; in the mean time, instead of 
following the more jtivenile branches of the Royston 
Hall guests to the pretty apartment — boudoir and 
bedchamber in one, which struck inexperienced Kath- 
leen as a perfect Wonder of luxury and comfort — ^we 
will return to the drawing-room, where the owner of 
the particular pair of eyes that had so scrutinisingly 
scanned the features and countenance of Lady Bal- 
linacarrig's protegee was still standing, even as he 
had been on that young lady's entrance, on the 
hearthrug, with the coat-tails of his shooting-jacket 
uhder his arms, and his whole air that of one who 
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considered himself as heir-apparent to the Kellerby 
estate — a very important personage indeed. 

* Well, Percy, so here you are again,* remarked 
Lady Bal, as she fluttered up to her nephew, who, 
after he had sauntered away from his favourite lo- 
cality, and honoured her with the touch of his finger 
tips, had sauntered back again to stare at Kathleen, 
and bite oflf the rough edges of his finger-nails ; 
* here you are again. I thought I should find you at 
Castle Roy.' 

* Did you ? Then you are not disappointed. 
What a comfort that must be !' 

* Humph ! I don't know about comfort. I sup- 
pose you came for the partridges, or in somebody's 
yacht perhaps. Have you seen your grandfather to- 
day ? and how do you think he is ?' 

It was Lady Bal's habit, as it is that of many per- 
sons who talk for talking's sake, to ask questions 
without waiting for the answer. Li the present case 
it was Miss Eoyston who took upon herself to ans- 
wer the concluding inquiries of the noble Countess 
regarding the father, whom Lady Bal, as aunt Janet 
was well aware, felt secretly indignant that she was 
not permitted to intrude upon. 

' Percy only arrived an hour ago,' she said ; ' and 
even if he had seen poor papa, I am of opinion that 
he would not be the best possible judge of his grand-^ 
father's condition.' 

To this spirited rejoinder Lady Bal made no 
reply. To spar occasionally with Percy Eoyston, 
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whom she disliked as much as it was in the power 
of her feeble nature to dislike anyone, rather amused 
her ; but she was both fond of, and to a certain de- 
gree feared, her sister Janet, and therefore leaving 
the * keen encounter of their wits' till another and 
a more suitable opportunity, she again addressed 
heself to the supercilious young Guardsman, who, 
early in autumn though it was, stood warming his 
hinder man before the wood-fire. 

' What do you think of my young lady, eh. Mas- 
ter Percy? Pretty well, I think, for a wild Irish girl.' 

* She did not strike me as looking particularly 
wild,' laughed aunt Janet. She had a way of step- 
ping in between her sister and Captain Eoyston ; for 
the rudeness of the latter towards a relation whom 
it was his duty to treat with at least outward civility 
was in every way unpleasant to the decorous and 
high-principled old maid. ' Miss Delaval seems al- 
most uncomfortably shy ; but that, I suppose, is not 
to be wondered at, considering the life of retirement 
she has led.' 

*But about her beauty — you have not told me 
what you think of her looks. — Percy, I ask you, for 
women either never can, or never loill, say what they 
think about other women's chins and noses.' 

*What are you saying about chins and noses, 
mother?' said a loud voice, the voice of Ulick O'Moore, 
who had come in unperceived behind the footman 
and the tea-tray, and was the next moment folded in 
his mother's most energetic embrace. *A dispute 
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about the sublime and beautiful with Percy, eh ? — 
How are you, old fellow ? Beg you a thousand par- 
dons ! When did you turn up ?' And the Honour- 
able Ulick, who was in a crack Fusileer regiment, 
and had no vocation for giving himself airs, shook 
hands with his superfine cousin, and made an effort 
to look as if he were glad to see him. 

It did not often happen that Percy Royston's 
acquaintances tvere glad to see him. He was not a 
popular character ; and there can scarcely be a better 
proof that he deserved that so it should be than the 
fact that, although perfectly well aware that neither in 
his regiment nor out of it he possessed what is con- 
ventionally called a friend, the conviction that such was 
the case did not in the least degree either wound his 
feelings or mortify his pride. To the credit of human 
nature, it does not, I think, often happen, especially 
when men are under twenty-five, that they are thus 
independent of the ajQfection, and careless, if not in- 
deed contemptuous, of the opinion of their fellows. 
That such was the fact with Percy Eoyston may be 
ascribed to more than one cause, but mainly to a 
natural hardness of heart, united with an amount of 
self-sufficiency rarely to be met with. Had he not, 
however, been 'raised' (a terrible hotbed for the 
growth of evil it had proved to him) in the hope — 
a hope which had of late merged into a belief — that 
he would one day stand in a viscount's shoes, it is 
probable that Percy Royston would not, by the time 
that he arrived at the dignity of captain in the 
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* Musketeers' (Guards) have been the very disagree- 
able young man that everybody (with the exception 
of his mother), who had the pleasure (?) of his ac- 
quaintance, at that period considered him to be. 

As regarded his outer, as well as his intellectual, 
being, a short description is necessary. He had been 
a pretty curly-headed child, and he had grown up to 
be a rather good-looking frizzly-haired man. He was 
not tall, rather * podgy' in shape, devoted a good deal 
of his time to consultations with his tailor, was very 
proud of knowing titled people, and possessed a cer- 
tain amount of sharpness, which his mother believed 
to be wit, and that caused a few cowardly people to 
be a little afraid of what Colohel Eoyston might 
say next. In his own family, no one, excepting per- 
haps his parents, stood the least in awe of the rela- 
tive who gave them as little as he coiild help of his 
society ; but the one of that family whom Percy re- 
paid with the highest interest for the distaste with 
which that individual viewed him was certainly his 
<;ousin Ulick O'Moore. And the chief reasons for 
the antipathy which the Guardsman entertained for 
the infantry officer were these : he hated the Irish- 
man for the very popularity which (but perhaps such 
feelings were not as real as he imagined them to be) 
he in his own person despised, for the rank and 
precedence which as a peer's son belonged to Ulick, 
and above all for the smiles of women (to say no- 
thing of their tears) which were so often the spon- 
taneous tribute to his laughter and his songs. 
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* When did you turn up T was the oflf-hand ques- 
tion addressed by Ulick to the plump self-satisfied 
young Guardsman, as the latter stood, * looking supe- 
rior down' from' his place on the hearthrug ; and that 
individual, with the familiarity which amongst near 
relations so often unfortunately exists, lost no time 
in making the speaker understand that he had taken 
a liberty. 

* I turned up, as you call it, an hour ago; '* turn- 
ing up" being, as I suppose, Irish for coming down 
by the express train at forty miles an hour, and 
walking into my grandfather's drawing-room.' 

He was very provoking to wrath as he stood 
there with his hands in his pockets, and * coming,' as 
the Honourable Ulick would have said, ' the Guards- 
man over them all.' So Ulick replied quietly, 

* I suppose you did the civil thing by walking 
into your father's house first. They dine early at 
the parsonage, I think — at least. May says so, when 
she eats what she calls her dinner here at two 
o'clock — so you must have walked in just in good 
time for a snack.' 

To make any rejoinder to remarks culminating, 
in so low a word as ' snack' was decidedly beneath 
Colonel Eoyston's dignity; so addressing himself to 
his spinster aunt, who, seated on a neighbouring 
sofa side by side with Lady Bal, was holding a sotto- 
voce conversation, he said, 

' Aunt Janet, can you tell me anything about the 
Rhodope yacht — ^the Duke of Guernsey's ? She is- 
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due at Eoymouth now — a large schooner. I thought,' 
in answer to a shake of the head from unsports- 
womanlike aunt Janet, * that you might have noticed 
her from the upper windows coming into the harhour.' 
Ulick laughed — a cheery unconventional Irish 
laugh. * That's right, Percy,' he said; 'question 
aunt Janet ahout the yachts; she has got the list 
at her fingers' ends — knows as well as the Court 
Circular, don't you, auntie ? — which is going to Nor- 
way and which round the Irish coast. I'll be bound, 
too, that she could tell you — which of course would 
be news — ^that Billy Bosworth of the Greens is to 
have a berth in the Rhodope, and that there is just 
one vacant cabin—' 

* Pshaw ! what rot you're talking! But it doesn't 
signify — Irishmen may say anything.* 

* May they ? 0, then I'll go on,' put in Ulick in- 
nocently; and *go on' he would, but for a move 
made by his antagonist towards the door. 

*I think I'll go myself,' he said, *and see what 
is up ;' and, nobody interfering to stop him, depart 
he did upon his self-imposed errand. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

* If yon can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain wiU grow, and which wiU not, 
Speak then to me/ Shakespeare. 

Mabel had promised to * call' at Miss Delaval's 
door when the proper moment for going down to 
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dinner should arrive. Kathleen would, Miss May- 
thought, need an escort at that trying crisis ; for, 
although the parson's daughter was not in her own 
person much troubled with mauvaise honte, she could 
understand that a young lady situated as was her new 
friend, id est, * under a cloud,' would not feel particu- 
larly comfortable or at her ease whilst undergoing the 
ordeal before her. 

When, in compliance with Miss Delaval's ' come 
in,' Mabel, who had duly tapped for admittance, en- 
tered the room. Lady Ballinacarrig's maid, a good- 
natured hot-tempered Kerry woman, was just putting 
the finishing stroke to the young lady's dress. Dur- 
ing the hurried journey Miss Barry had, somewhat 
contrary to what an English abigail under similar 
circumstances would probably have done, accepted 
Miss Delaval as, for the time being, her lawful em- 
ployer; and that she had so accepted her was owing 
as much to the young girl's charmful gentleness of 
manner as to her good looks and her half- Celtic 
breeding. 

' There is nothing uppish about her,' had been 
the remark of the lady's-maid, who considered herself 
no mean judge of character, to the big Milesian foot- 
man, who had been at Castle Eoy before, and who 
was therefore looking forward with intense though 
silent satisfaction to the peace, the plenty, and the 
comfort of * below-stairs' English life, — * there's no- 
thing uppish about Miss Delaval. She speaks far 
prettier, to my thinkings than Miss Mabel at the par- 
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sonage ; and as to beauty, shure, though she mayn't 
have such rosy cheeks as the other one, she's a dale 
swater to look at ; and if our young gentlemen don't 
be falling in luve with her, out o' the face, my name 
ain't Margaret Barry.' 

Holding, as she did, this exalted opinion of her 
young countrywoman, it is not surprising that E^th- 
leen's toilette should on this occasion have been 
planned and completed con amore by the deft and 
experienced Barry. 

* Don't Miss Delaval look nice. Miss Mabel ?* 
asked that privileged personage ; for she had lived so 
many years with Lady Bal, that she was allowed by 
all the family, with the exception of Master Percy, 
as she persisted in calling him, to give her opinion ► 
* Don't them red berries in her hair look beautiful ? 
— Ah now, Miss Kathleen, don't you be colouring-up 
that way. — I've been telling her. Miss Mabel, that 
she must get used to compliments; for shure the 
gentlemen will be paying them, whether or no.' 

* And I am sure that they won't be half so fool- 
ish,' said Kathleen, laughing shyly as she took, with 
the pink flush still lingering on her cheeks, the gloves 
and handkerchief from the waiting-woman's hands ; 
and then, when the door had closed behind them, 
she added confidentially to Mabel, 

* That is so Irish, is it not, saying flattering 
things ? They mean to please people ; but I never 
think it pleasant being supposed to be a goose.' 

* No, indeed. But I thought, I fancied from what 
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aunt Charlotte said, that you were — ^that Ireland was 
your country as well as good old Margaret Barry's ;' 
and having got thus far in a speech which she sud- 
denly took into her head was thoughtless and incon- 
siderate, Mabel pulled herself up short, and thus 
made matters — granted that they had been bad before 
— ^infinitely worse by her evident sense of having 
blundered. 

They had by this time, fortunately for Mabel, 
nearly reached the* door of the drawing-room; so 
Kathleen had only time to say, which she did with a 
composure which quite reassured her companion, 

. * I think Lady Ballinacarrig must have made a 
mistake. It is not of much consequence, however, 
to any one. My father is English, and my mother 
was only half Irish ; so you see I have not much claim 
to belong to any country in particular.' 

It was well for Kathleen that her attention had 
been at the last moment drawn away from the dreaded 
ordeal of her entree into a room full of, as she feared, 
observant strangers. With Mabel's question still 
ringing in her ears, she was able to meet, without 
any apparent trepidation, the many eyes which were 
on her entrance turned towards her ; and when Miss 
Koyston, taking her by the hand, led her towards a 
snowy-haired old gentleman, who, with a stout gold- 
headed stick propped against the arm-chair on which 
he was seated, looked benevolently out from under 
the pent-house of his thick white eyebrows, the Irish 
girl went through the ceremony of introduction with 
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as much graceful ease as if she had not lived * under 
the cloud' of which Mabel was always, whilst noting 
Miss Delaval's behaviour, thinking. 

There was a buzz as of many voices in the room ; 
and Lord Kellerby, who had been for some years deaf 
enough to sorely try the patience of those about him, 
entirely failed to catch a single word out of the few 
with which E^thleen answered his courteous inquiries 
concerning her journey. Conscious of her mistake in 
having spoken, as Lady Ballinacarrig afterwards told 
her, ' like a mouse in a cheese,' but feeling far too 
little at home to shout out -her commonplace remark 
for the benefit of the company in general, she stood 
for an instant blushing beautifully by the old man's 
side, and was intensely relieved when a voice, which 
she seemed to recognise as one which she had heard 
in a far-off dream, said in quiet reassuring tones, 

* My grandfather is unfortunately very deaf. Miss 
Delaval, but he is used to my voice ; so if you will 
allow me — I think you said the passage was a fine 
one ?' — and then, speaking slowly and distinctly, but 
without, as it seemed to Kathleen, raising his voice. 
Lord Dhunagh repeated to the old nobleman the 
words which she had used. 

She had hardly raised her eyes, whilst this little 
ceremony was being gone through, to look at him ; 
but when, on his giving her his arm to take her to 
the dining-room, Kathleen did summon courage to 
satisfy her curiosity, she recognised, in spite of the 
alteration which a thick brown beard had made in his 
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personal appearance, the stranger who, on the moun- 
tain-side not half a mile from desolate Lough Annagh, 
had been addressed in her presence by M'Bean as 
Lord Ballinacarrig's son and heir. 

*Lord Dhunagh!' she exclaimed; 'I remember 
you so well now. That day— do you recollect it ? — 
how beautiful the rainbow looked across the glen ! 
I had been admiring it a moment before we saw you 
coming down the mountain ;' and then she stopped 
abruptly ; for in her joy at meeting one whom she 
had last seen near her island home the reticence 
which should ever — at least such had been Kathleen's 
teaching — be strictly observed by young women had 
ceased for the moment to be her guide and safe- 
guard. 

* Do I remember that meeting ?' Lord Dhunagh 
asked. He had taken his place beside her, and his 
voice was so low and his manner so devoid ot em- 
pressement, that he appeared to others than her whom 
he addressed, solely occupied with the important task 
of unfolding his napkin, and making ready for the 
pleasing duty of eating, drinking, and enjoying him- 
self. ' Do you a^k if I recollect that time and place 
— ^the big dark mountains black against the sky, and 
the glowing spot of colour — ' 

* My red petticoat,' laughed Kathleen ; and Dhu- 
nagh thought he had never before seen such teeth, 
^0 white, so even, and so expressive. ' I always put 
one into my bad water-colour sketches; it makes 
them look so cheery.' 
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* And they are not cheery — I mean the mountains 
^^without some relief, some bit of brighter hue, to 
make a contrast with the gloom. I don't think, do 
you. Miss Delaval, that our Irish highlands, with 
their overhanging clouds, their depths of shadow, and 
the strange weird silence that reigns amongst them, 
are good localities for discontented low-spirited peo- 
ple to find themselves in ?' 

* I cannot tell : perhaps not. I am wo judge of 
what unhappy people feel.' 

* And have you, then, always been happy and con- 
tented at Glaedhuil? Have you never — but I beg 
your pardon, I have no right, being such a new ac- 
quaintance (at least I suppose that you consider me^ 
as such), to ask such home questions.' 

^'Was that a home question? And why should 
not you or any one else ask me if I had or had not 
been unhappy at Glaedhuil T 

' A home question again,' said Lord Dhunagh, with 
a smile that wonderfully brightened-up a countenance 
which was habitually calm, even, as some thought, to 
insipidity. * I did not expect to find you so close an 
inquisitor. It is the way of the world — of the polite 
world, that is to say — not to seem curious about our 
neighbour's secrets. But you were talking of the 
rainbow. I did not see it : perhaps it was behind 
me. One misses so many beautiful things in life for 
the same reason.' 

Kathleen did not quite understand his concluding 
words ; but she was quick enough to perceive that it 
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was better, more courteous, to appear as if she un- 
derstood their meaning ; and the look of intelligence, 
together with the ' I am sure we do,' with which she 
rewarded their utterance, went far to prove that Kath- 
leen Delayal, recluse though she was, possessed a 
goodly share of the tact which makes of womankind 
such perfect, even if such well-meaning and withal 
innocent, deceivers. 

With the exception of Kathleen, that ' first din- 
ner-party' of hers was entirely a family party, and, 
being so, the majority of the assistants thereat were 
more occupied in watching the proceedings of the 
* outsider' than in attending to any little schemes or 
performances of their own. As was customary with 
that still autocratic yet now entirely useless head of 
a family. Lord Kellerby had hobbled in to dinner by 
the aid — ^the poor old gentleman fancied that his arm 
supported her — of Mrs. Edgar Royston. For reasons 
of his own — treasons which on one occasion caused 
his grandson Percy, who was strong at French quota- 
tions, to remark, * Ou diable la super cherie va-t-elle 
se nicher ?' — ^Lord Kellerby preferred the near neigh- 
bourhood at dinner of his daughter-in-law to that of 
the watchful and uncompromising Janet, who in- 
sisted, greatly to his lordship's disgust (for his appe- 
tite had, as is common with old people, survived his 

• 

powers of digestion), on seeing that the orders of the 
family physician regarding the aged nobleman's diet 
should be carried out to the letter. On the present 
occasion Lady Ballinacarrig had made an unsuccess- 
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ful effort to obtain possession of her father's ann ; 
this attack, however, he had himself quietly but with 
great firmness resisted. He had grown accustomed 
to the near neighbourhood of placid subservient Mrs. 
Edgar, and the change to his noisy, rattling, inter- 
fering daughter Charlotte was anything but agreeable 
to him. Some months had elapsed since Lord Kel- 
lerby had, with considerable diflficulty and a very ju- 
dicious exercise of ' tact,' been persuaded to abdicate 
his place of honour at the table's foot. He had, how- 
ever, after a very short time become thoroughly re- 
conciled to the change which placed him at its side, 
with the amiable Fanny at his * hand of right.' By 
this arrangement it fell out that Lord Dhunagh, as 
the next highest in rank, ' took out' the stranger 
lady; that stranger chancing to be none other than 
the shy unworld-taught girl, on whom the honour 
that had been done her was, to say the least of it, ut- 
terly wasted. 

As I before hinted, more than one of the party 
Assembled that September evening to welcome the 
advent of the eldest-born daughter of the house had 
little to do save to watch and comment on the pro- 
ceedings of Miss Kathleen Delaval. Those who from 
temporary absence had failed to be struck with, on her 
entrance, the girl's brilliant and uncommon beauty, 
€Ould not (so at least they whispered to themselves 
and to one another) bring themselves to understand 
how Lady Bal could ever have called her pretty. She 
was so ' pale,' so * thin,' so ' insipid ;' even her figure, 
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which had been generally admitted to be ' graceful/ 
was now eulogised, as it were, under protest. Miss 
Delaval's person, though no more than 'well filled 
out' at present, would be certain in a very few years 
to degenerate into ' coarseness.' 

* She will be awfully stout by and by: those small- 
boned women always are,' remarked Percy Koyston, 
who, from the moment that he set eyes on Kathleen, 
had admired her with a stronger and more deeply- 
felt admiration than he had ever yet experienced for 
any single member of her sex ; and after this whis- 
per to Mabel, who happened to sit next to him, he 
watched the Irish girl, as she talked and laughed 
with her agreeable neighbour, curiously and with en- 
vious eyes. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

* Not a vt^ty is given in vain.' 

Essay on Man. 

It had, during the summer which had just waned,- 
been Mabel's habit — one of which her aunt Janet 
very decidedly disapproved — to spend a good deal 
more of her time than was advisable on the sands at 
Eoymouth ; not alone — the Sector's daughter was nei- 
ther * fast' nor fearless enough for that performance 
— ^but with sometimes Miss Wilson, the curate's sis- 
ter, or maybe with her mother, when that busy-at- 
home lady could find time to be the energetic young 
girl's chaperone. Sometimes, but not nearly so fre- 
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quently as would have been agreeable to Mabel, she 
would entice — during, the ten days that he had passed 
at Castle Koy — her cousin Ulick to join her party to 
the Esplanade. Captain O'Moore, though in many 
respects a ' ladies' man,' was also (and the two trades 
did not always agree) a sportsman. He * loved wo- 
men and eke golden store,* seeing that, as an extra- 
vagant younger son, he was always on the look-out 
for an heiress ; but albeit this was so, ' he loved' — it 
must, I fear, be owned — grouse- and partridgeslioot- 
ing * more.' Nor was this the only hindrance to May's 
designs (as a walking companion) on her cousin ; for, 
whilst alluding to certain peculiarities in the Hon. 
Ulick's idiosyncrasy, it may perhaps be as well to 
mention that Koymouth Esplanade, when crowded, 
as on. a fine Sunday afternoon was almost certain to 
be the case, with smart ' young ladies' from the mil- 
liners' shops, and with other ' small dears' of a simi- 
lar description from Berlin warehouses and suchlike 
genteel places of business, was much more generally 
attractive to the young Irish soldier than was the 
same locality when, on the duller week-days, only 
the more quietly-dressed and less gigglingly-disposed 
daughters of the upper ten thousand made their ap- 
pearance on the sea-beach. 

Hitherto Mabel had neither sought nor found any 
acquaintances among the visitors at Koymouth. Her 
walks in that direction had been undertaken without 
any expectation, or even hope, of being joined, whilst 
listening to the * sad waves' moan,' by any admiring 
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swain in the shape either of yachting-man, one of 
the officers from Wilchester, or some dreamy sen- 
timental youth reading for his degree in the quiet 
hills that lay back, slumbering in their everlasting 
silence, northward from the sea. By the compan- 
ionship of none of these did Mabel — ^when she donned 
that coquettish little hat of hers, and tucked-up the 
workwoman-like j'et still costly dress above the trim 
high-^heeled boots (about which Miss Mabel was so 
very particular) — expect to have her walk enlivened. 
But what she did expect, and that not often in vain, 
was to see — ^which she did with half an eye — that 
Miss May Eoyston, with her bright complexion, her 
saucy glances, and the pretty profile which she had 
the gift to turn ingeniously to view, was considered 
well worth the trouble of a second — ay, even of a third 
— look from the doomed men, whose fate it was to 
wander sentimentally home, and dream, poor fellows ! 
of her beauty. 

The Miss Wilson whom Mabel had more than 
once been driven to accept as an Arcades amho in 
her favourite walks was a young lady of thirty-eight, 
and one who, as the daughter as well as sister of 
a clergyman, should have been well qualified to per- 
form the port of chaperone and adviser to an inex- 
perienced girl. Such, however, was far from being 
the case. The clerical atmosphere, in this case, as in 
many others, did not appear to have been favourable 
to the growth of that valuable quality called discre- 
tion ; for * as a jewel of gold in a swine's ear' was 
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this once * fair woman' without the precious gift of 
knowing how to carry herself with modesty and pru- 
dence. The near neighhourhood of a watering-place 
and of a cavalry-harrack combined had, together with 
a natural womanly bent, and the dulness of a respect- 
able and well-conducted parsonage, contributed to the 
making of as arrant a flirt as ever, rendered desper- 
ate by advancing ' old-maidism,' sent -forth le cri de 
la nature, * Epousez-moi,^ amongst the acquaintances 
whom the changes and chances of this mortal life 
threw from time to time in her way. 

That ' Katty Wilson' was not precisely the com- 
panion whom she would have chosen for her niece, 
Miss Eoyston was well aware ; but the * divinity 
which doth hedge' not only * a king,' but, in a minor 
degree, all those who, living in 'high places,' are 
naturally talked of as * the upper ten thousand,' had 
in a great measure prevented the gossip which had 
long been rife concerning the rather notorious Katty 
from reaching the ears of the dignified spinster mis- 
tress of Castle Koy. The little that aunt Janet did 
know was quite sufl&cient to have caused her to re- 
monstrate more than once with Mabel on her choice 
of an intimate ; and the latter, who had some reasons 
of her own for feeling not altogether satisfied with 
Miss Katty's proceedings, hailed with inward satis- 
faction the chance which Kathleen's arrival offered 
of a more congenial companion in her ' walks abroad' 
ihan any that fate had as yet thrown in her way. 
When it came to the point, however — that is to say. 
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when, on the day following Miss DelaTal's arrival^ 
Mabel proposed a stroll with that joang lady to the 
Boymoath sands — aunt Janet, whose authority over 
her wilful niece had not quite fallen into abeyance, 
stoutly refused her consent to the plan suggested. 

' But, aunt Janet, what can it signify ?' remon-^ 
strated Mabel, who, as usual, had made her appear- 
ance, very soon after breakfast was over, through one 
of the French windows of the drawing-room. ' What 
can be the harm of just slipping, as Ulick says, 
through the door in the park-wall on to the sands ? 
We won't go a hundred yards either way from the 
gate, if you think we should not be safe. But what 
is to happen to us ? It really is too wonderful, aunt 
Janet, that you should imagine danger where no- 
thing of the kind exists.' And Mabel shrugged her 
pretty shoulders scornfully, tod looked quite cross 
enough to make Kathleen, who had, pour se donner 
line contenance, taken up a book, feel both uncom- 
fortable and in the way. 

* My dear,' Miss Koyston said mildly, * I am not 
afraid of anything happening to you — no personal 
danger, that is to say ; but there is the evil, one which 
is almost certain to occur, of your being talked about 
— stared at — ' 

Mabel interrupted her with a laugh. 

' A cat may look at a king,' she said saucily. * We 
can't help being looked at, can we, Miss Delaval ?' 

Kathleen forced a smile at this sally ; but aunt 
Janet was terribly shocked. 
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* My dear Mabel,' she said, ' I wish you would 
think a little before you speak. You will give such a 
strange impression of your character, and all because 
you find that you cannot have exactly your own way.' 

'But, aunt Janet, papa does not say a word 
against my walking on the sands, no more does my 
mother; the only thing she hates is having to go 
there with me.' And having so said, Miss Mabel 
threw herself in a pet upon a rocking-chair, and seiz- 
ing a newspaper, began, to all appearance, reading it 
violently. 

At the breakfast-table that morning the mascu- 
line element had been very meagrely represented. 
Lord Kellerby, as was his custom, ate his morning 
meal in private, and Ulick 'Moore had set-off at 
break of day on a * fowling' expedition, as he jokingly 
called it, after the few grouse which inhabited the 
neighbouring moors. Only Lord Dhunagh, who on 
that occasion did not happen to be placed side by 
side with Miss Delaval — remained at home to say 
the civil nothings which conventional laws demand, 
but of which, it must be owned, the store that the 
young Irish nobleman possessed was small. The re- 
past, in spite of Lady Bal's incessant chatter, was a 
dull, and to Kathleen a weary, one ; for Tier ladyship, 
whose appetite was as healthy as a milkmaid's, con- 
trived so to lengthen-out the duration of the meal, 
that an hour was expended in listening to idle words ; 
while the silent ones were reduced to gazing on 
empty egg-shells and on the many untempting-look- 
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ing fragments that remained of that luxurious de- 
jeuner. When at last it was concluded, Lady Bal- 
linacarrig, who had ^ something to say' (she was one 
of those many women who have a passion for small 
mysteries) to her son, requested him to follow her for 
a few minutes into the library ; and thus it chanced 
that when, about twelve o'clock, Mabel Eoyston made 
her appearance from the Rectory, the only individuals 
whom she found in the large south drawing-room 
were Miss Delaval and her aunt. 

The former, at whom May threw from time to 
time a furtive glance behind the shelter of the Morn- 
ing Post, was looking very handsome and high- 
bred in her simple muslin dress. Hers was a rather 
singular style of beauty — almost too deficient, if any- 
thing, in colour, and resembling more, both in fea- 
tures and complexion, the sweet pensive face that 
Guido has immortalised in his portrait of the Cenci 
— and with profuse hair of the shade of brown that 
is nearest to black. Kathleen's was, indeed, a style 
of beauty as rare as it was exquisite. 

' How beautiful she would be if she had a colour !' 
Mabel said to herself; and then casting her blue 
eyes surreptitiously at a mirror which was within 
reach of her glances, she comforted herself with the 
reflection that, whilst possessing such a complexion 
as Nature had bestowed upon her, there was not 
much to fear from the rivalry of the Irish girl. 

For ten minutes or so — not longer, for Mabel was 
no reader, and the situation, with offended aunt 
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Janet on one side, and the silent guest on the other, 
was not quite an agreeable one — silence reigned in 
the room ; but at the end of that time Mabel said 
abruptly, 

'How civilly men do behave to ladies in theso 
days ! They never seem to think that we may want 
them. There is Percy — ^not that he had come down 
to breakfast when I left the Kectory; but if I had 
said anything about his walking with me, I am sure 
he would have laughed in my face. Men are such 
bears ! I don't suppose they were always so. Now, 
aunt Janet, did they behave themselves better when 
you were young ?' 

Thus forced into a reply. Miss Eoyston could 
only answer, which she did in a tone that had in it 
more of sadness than of anger, 

* I am not a very good person, my dear, to apply 
to in such a case. I daresay, however, that there i& 
not much difference between what was and what is. 
Probably even so long ago as when I was your age^ 
young men were fond of shooting, and perhaps not 
very fond of walking with their sisters up and down, 
a crowded promenade.' 

*But,' put in Mabel eagerly, ' it would not have 
been only with ine. Both Ulick and Percy knew that 
there was a stranger to amuse ; they know, too, as 
well as I do, what a dowager airing in the carriage 
is, and they might — ' 

' 0, pray,' put in Kathleen, ' do not let any one 
think of me ! I shall be quite enough amused hy 
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walking in the garden. You do not know how little 
I have seen — ^how new everything is to me.' 

She was still talking, a little louder than usual, 
for she was rather vexed at the notion of ' the men' 
of whom Mabel spoke being pressed into her (the 
stranger's) service, when Lord Dhunagh, through 
a heavy velvet portiere which divided oflf a portion of 
the room, entered almost unobserved on the scene. 

'I should be so sorry,' Kathleen continued, 'if 
you thought it necessary to amuse me. You are very 
kind, but — ' And then she stopped ; for Lord Dhu- 
nagh, with rather an amused look. upon his dark 
face, came forward in front of the place where she 
was seated. 

' Am I in the way ?' he said in his quiet thought- 
ful tones; for his was one of those peculiar voices 
which always seem to express more than meets the 
eoi. * There is an idea, I believe, prevalent amongst 
we of the rougher sex, that till the luncheon-gong 
sounds it is our duty — one which often wars against 
inclination — to leave the ladies to themselves; and 
I—' 

' I wonder what they do about it in Connaught,' 
interrupted Mabel, a trifle impertinently. Lord Dhu- 
nagh thought : and he ranged himself on Kathleen's 
side accordingly. ' You must initiate us. Miss Dela- 
Tal,^ she continued, * into the manners and customs 
of the place you come from. Do the ladies all tat 
and tattle by themselves, or are the gentlemen per- 
mitted to help alid hinder them ?' 
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Kathleen laughed merrily. She had been just 
the smallest thing in life put out by Mabel's sauci- 
ness ; but her sense of the absurd was struck by the 
strong contrast between the Castle drawing-room and 
that small, crowded, and rather comfortless parlour 
looking into the dull High-street of Mulhany, and 
filled, not with dainty ladies, carpet-knights, and 
purely ornamental work, but with clamorous chil- 
dren, cooking-odours, and other signs of middle-class 
life, in which she (Kathleen) had received her first 
ideas of ' company* and * society.' 

Looking up brightly to Lord Dhunagh, she said, 
^KMiss Eoyston had ever been in our country, I 
do not think she would have asked my opinion about 
such matters. You know Mulhany, I am sure. Lord 
Dhunagh, and Major Nugent's house that looks into 
the baker's shop and whisky- store ; so do please 
tell Miss Eoyston something about the only place 
where I have known anything of what is called so- 
ciety.* 

But here Mabel interposed. She was not over- 
pleased with her aunt's protegee for the daring which 
the latter had displayed in thus addressing one so 
much above her as Lord Dhunagh ; and moreover, 
she considered it loss of time to devote any more of 
that fleeting article to a discussion of so uninterest- 
ing a subject as Miss Delaval's previous experiences 
of life. So, with a rapid change of subject which 
Kathleen, limited as were those experiences, intui- 
tively felt was uncourteous, she said, 
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* I shall take your assent for granted, Miss De- 
laval. The little that you do know of gentlemen in 
the present day is not in their favour. You know 
them to be heartless, self-engrossed, smoking, gam- 
bling creatures — ^present company, of course* (with 
a wave of her hand towards Dhunagh), * always ex- 
cepted. And now, having settled that important 
question, I shall go back to my muttons, and ask 
aunt Janet, who sits there graver than any judge, 
whether she thinks my Lord Dhunagh, who has 
proved himself not to be a young man of the period, 
a proper chaperon for two young ladies who are 
going out walking with the fixed intention of being 
stared at.' 

She had risen as she spoke, and placed her two 
hands playfully round Miss Eoyston's neck, stand- 
ing behind that respectable middle-aged lady as she 
did so, and looking prettily defiant at the other act- 
ors in the scene. Aunt Janet was not proof against 
this advance on her favourite's part towards recon- 
ciliation. 

* Silly child !' she said. * Of course, if your cousin 
has no objection, I can have none. If he has no- 
thing better to do, — I beg your pardon. Miss Delaval, 
I forgot that any one besides my niece was to be of 
this foolish party, — if Lord Dhunagh likes to see 
what is going on in that stupid Roymouth, I see no 
objection to — ' 

^ My dear aunt,' interrupted Lord Dhunagh, ' pray 
say no more. I am already more than convinced that 
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Roymouth sands is the worst place in the world to 
waste one's time in. If only Miss Delaval — ' 

^ Will make up her mind to be stared at/ laughed 
Mabel. And then it was settled that — ^luncheon over, 
and the fitting time for such an operation having 
arrived — the ladies, under the convoy of Lord 
Dhunagh, should duly set forth to witch the Roy- 
mouth visitors with the sight of their attraction. 



CHAPTER XV. 

* And to his eye 

There was but one beloved face on earth, 

And that was shining on him.' 

Bybon. 

Thbough the thick shrubberies, and along the 
pleasant paths that skirted the broad croquet-ground, 
by the side of the pretty river, with its wooded 
banks, that emptied itself at Roymouth into the sea, 
the three — Mabel, a little loud and very talkative; 
Kathleen Delaval, a good listener, and thorough- 
bred-looking to the tips of her fingers ; with Lord 
Dhunagh, tall, thoughtful-looking, and withal carry- 
ing about him but little of the appearance and bear- 
ing of a ' squire of dames' — wended their way towards 
the gate, of which Mabel had the pass-key, that led 
from Lord Kellerby's much-admired demesne right 
upon the sea-beach. 

The wind, of which there was — albeit the wea- 
ther could scarcely be finer — a good capful, set 
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straight on shore; in consequence of which the 
cheery noise of the waves (especially cheery when 
the listener has no immediate prospect or intention 
of going down to the sea in'a ship), as they rushed 
up, foUowing one another in* gladsome chase upon 
the beach, made itself heard for some minutes before 
they reached the gate. Kathleen, to whom the sound 
was new, stopped short in her walk, and asked what 
noise it was. 

* The sea, to be sure,' laughed Mabel. * Did you 
never hear it before ? It is nothing, positively no- 
thing, to the row it makes sometimes. I declare 
that often when I have sat with Katty Wilson on 
the bench above there, we have been so stunned 
with the noise that we could not hear each other 
speak.' 

They emerged as Miss Mabel uttered this little 
unromantic speech; and then, to the indescribable 
inward emotion of Kathleen Delaval, the mighty 
ocean broke upon her sight. Notwithstanding that 
she had tifavelled some sixty miles by sea, it might 
with truth be said that the view of the ocean was 
one that had never yet in all its fulness of majesty 
greeted her eyes. Away, far away, till sky and water 
met in the bright but distant horizon, the waves, 
leaping in the sunbeams, raised their white-crested 
heads, like glowing things of life ; and on the surface 
lifted, dancing upon the unresting billows, were 
vessels great and small — the giant steamer in the 
distance, with its long streamer of dark smoke astern, 
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and the gallant fishing -boats tacking outwards to 
their often perilous work. 

Suddenly Lord Dhunagh discovered in the oflfing 
a large yacht. 

* By Jove ! a schooner ! Perhaps it is the Water 
Witch !' he exclaimed, as the beautiful vessel, with 
every stitch of canvas, even to her gaflf-topsail, set, 
came, as it seemed to Kathleen, with an arrow's 
speed right towards the harbour's mouth. 

' I should not be at all surprised if that were 
the Water Witch,' repeated Lord Dhunagh. ' Ex- 
cuse me for a moment, please, whilst I ask that old 
mariner yonder for the loan of his glass.' And hav- 
ing so said, he walked quickly away to the spot where 
a gray-bearded old sea-dog was holding to his red- 
rimmed eye a telescope considerably longer than his 
arm. 

' How beautiful !' exclaimed Kathleen, when the 
girls were left alone. * I have heard so much of the 
sea, but I never imagined it to be half so wonderful 
as it is.' 

* But you have seen it before ? Surely, when you 
crossed from Dublin — ' 

* I saw nothing. It was dusk and raining when 
the steamer left Kingstown — ^Lady Ballinacarrig says 
that it always does rain when she is on board — and 
when we reached Holyhead it was as dark as pitch.' 

^ I don't think it was kind of aunt Bal to make 
you go at night.' 

* Indeed it was not otherwise. She did not make 
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me go ; and now I feel quite obliged to her ; for if 
I had seen the sea by bits^ it would not have struck 
me as half so wonderful as it does now.' 

Lord Dhunagh now rejoined them. He had had 
his peep, and paid for it with a shilling. ^ I was 
right — ^it is the Water Witch/ he said, * and she will 
run-in in ten minutes or less, at the rate she's sail- 
ing. What a beautiful vessel she is ! I don't wonder 
at a man who can afford to have a yacht like that 
making her his home, his hobby, his—' 

* Suppose we move on,* suggested Mabel. She 
was growing tired of that comparatively quiet locality. 
In the distance, about a quarter of a mile away, the 
Esplanade was crowded with promenaders ; and in 
order to reach that portion of the harbour in which 
the in-coming yacht would probably take up her posi- 
tion, it was necessary to run the gauntlet of the 
gaily -attired groups of visitors walking to and fro 
whilst listening to the inspiring strains of a full Ger- 
man band, that was playing the ^ Grande Duchesse 
March' for the delectation of the visitors. 

' How delicious music in the open air sounds !' 
exclaimed the parson's daughter ; and Kathleen, who 
was not aware — as how, indeed, should she be? — 
that May's sole object in approaching near to those 
delicious sounds was the expectation of being looked 
at and admired, cordially agreed with her. 

* It makes one long to be a soldier,' she said. ' I 
feel as if I could carry a banner, and march to battle 
with the troops !' And as she spoke, her little 
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foot, in, alas ! not quite so perfect a brodequin as 
that in which her companion^'s instep was encased, 
kept time with the soul-stirring music ; and I really 
think that at that moment, so great over some tem- 
peraments is the power of music, that Kathleen 
Delaval, delicately framed and essentially feminine 
though she looked, felt herself to be every inch one 
who would dare a soldier's dangers. 

* I wQnder who is in the yacht besides uncle Bal,' 
remarked Mabel; and then, and not till then, did 
Kathleen remember what Arthur Brandon had told * 

her, namely, that it was more than likely that h^ 
would be offered a berth in the same yacht, which 
in her Channel cruise would touch, * weather per- 
mitting,' at Eoymouth, for the purpose of landing 
at that port her noble passenger, id esty the Earl of 
Ballinacarrig. As the thought that in a few minutes 
her hand might be taken by that of the handsome 
young soldier in question, crossed her mind, Kath- 
leen's heart beat with considerably accelerated ra- • 
pidity against the simple seaside dress, which, for 
the first time since she had worn it, the girl 
wished from her heart had been of better make and 
fabric. 

' It looks nothing by the side of hers,' was the 
inward thought with which Kathleen, scanning with 
slightly envious eyes the superior and far nqiore strik- 
' ing costume of her companion, tormented herself as 
she walked silently onward. And then it was, * I 
wonder if he will remember me — if he will think me 
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worth speaking to now that I am the humblest in- 
stead of the — ' 

She was intermpted in her silent cogitations by 
the approach of a figore on the largest scale of fe- 
male proportions, the which figure was attired in a 
dress and ornamentations which decidedly threw Miss 
Mabel's somewhat voyante toilette into the shade. 
Miss Rigden — ^for the reader has already guessed the 
name of this Toluminous individual — came forward 
with hand extended towards Mabel. 

* So glad to see you !' she exclaimed. * Allow me 
to introduce my friend and cousin Mrs. de Beau- 
Yoir Higgins. Her husband died only a year ago. 
Such a hard case — cruel separation! — Ah, Cap- 
tain Ommaney Fox, I am delighted! — Miss Roy- 
ston, pray allow me to introduce Captain Fox. Miss 
Mabel Royston — Captain Fox ; and — ^I think I have 
the pleasure of addressing Lord Dhunagh. So glad 
to make your acquaintance ! My friend Lady Silli- 
man has met you more than once. She has just 
returned from Sir Geoflfry Birtwhistle's, and has 
promised to be at my party on the 9th. A musical 
party — some highly intellectual people — should be 
delighted to see you,' &c. &c. &c. 

Whilst Miss Rigden was thus endeavouring to 
make a favourable impression on Lord Ballinacarrig's 
son and heir. Captain Ommaney Fox, whose appear- 
ance was certainly very greatly in his favour, had 
commenced operations on his own account by saying 
pleasant things to the young ladies, for an introduc- 
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tion to whom he was indebted to his friend. But 
though apparently solely occupied with informing 
Miss Eoyston that the day was delightful, the town 
full of capital company, and the band really very 
tolerable for the kind of thing, the whole attention 
of good-looking middle-aged Captain Fox was con- 
centrated in Kathleen. Where and when, he asked 
himself, had he seen that face, or something strangely 
like it, before ? He had not caught her name — was 
not sure, indeed, whether or not Miss Eigden had, 
during the ceremony of introduction, mentioned it; 
but of one thing he was determined, namely, to lose 
not a moment's time in satisfying his curiosity re- 
garding the beautiful dark-haired girl who stood there, 
apparently quite unconscious of his scrutiny, with 
her dark eyes fixed upon the sunlit waves. Sooner 
than he could have had reason to expect it, the mo- 
ment for elucidation came. Turning to her com- 
panion. Miss Eoyston, perceiving that Miss Eigden 
evinced no immediate intention of letting go her prey, 
proposed to Kathleen that they should pursue their 
walk towards the harbour. 

' I think, Miss Delaval,* she said, * that we must 
hurry on. If my uncle is to enjoy the pleasant sur- 
prise of seeing the faces of his relations when he 
lands, there is not much time to lose.' 

Captain Fox, past fifty though he was, and well 
skilled in the art of concealing his opinions, could 
hardly suppress a start when the name by which Miss 
Eoyston had addressed the object of his scrutiny caught 
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his ear. He bowed, however, his adieux in the most 
approved and gentlemanly fashion, leaving as he did 
so a veiy favourable impression on the minds of the 
Castle Roy party. He was pronounced, without a 
dissentient voice, to be handsome, gentlemanlike, 
and thoroughly ^ admissible.' 

* I wonder,' Mabel said, ' how such a person — 
so well-bred-looking, you know — can tolerate such a 
person as Miss Bigden. And that dreadful friend ! 
What can she be? So essentially underbred-look- 
ing! And her name! — De Beauvoir Higgins ! Did you 
notice her. Miss Delaval? As like a maid- servant 
as Miss Bigden is to the sign of Britannia over the 
little public-house in the village. — ^But, Dhunagh, 
how slowly you are walking ! One would think that 
you are not glad to see what Ulick calls your dada.' 
And Mabel, having raised a laugh, a performance 
which was always satisfactory to her vanity, hastened 
on, without waiting for a reply, towards the harbour. 



CHAPTEB XVI. 

* Her bine eyes, so mild and meek, 
\ She nplifteth when I speak. 

Lo ! the blnshes monnt her cheek.' 

Alexander Smith. 

The moorings taken up by the Water Witch were 
within little more than a stone's throw of the fine 
stone pier (a recent erection, at a very considerable 
cost not only to the town, but to the Eoyston estate). 
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on which Lord Dhunagh, with a pretty young lady 
on either side of him, had taken his stand. They 
were very far from being the only persons there as- 
sembled to watch the coming on shore of the gentle- 
men who, in modified yachting costumes, were being 
rowed to land by about as smart a boat's crew of four 
as ever pulled an oar. There were three passengers 
on board the gig, two of whom were middle-aged, 
as was plainly to be seen by the gray hair and 
whiskers, of which both had evidently le courage; 
whilst the third — but the heart of one of those who, 
pressed forward by the crowd, stood in the foremost 
rank of gazers had told her, even before a hurried 
exclamation from Lord Dhunagh proclaimed the fact, 
that the younger man was none other than Arthur 
Brandon. 

On they came, the oars keeping time as though 
one mind propelled them — on with Lord Ballinacar- 
rig, who, with characteristic indiflference, had not cast 
one thought upwards at the crowd ; on, till the cox- 
swain's cry of 'Way enough! Ship oars!' was re- 
sponded to with the almost magic rapidity with which 
such evolutions are performed; and then, in a few 
more moments, the gentlemen had sprung up the 
steep and slippery stairs, and stood the observed of 
all observers on the pier. 

The greeting between the Earl and his son dif- 
fered in nothing from so many of the meetings which 
between similar relations are effected throughout the 
Queen's dominions between male parents and their 
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offspring. A loose chilling shake of the hand, a 
* How are you, Dhu ?' and a similar expression of 
interest on the part of the son thus affectionately apos- 
trophised, and that ceremonial, probably to the relief 
of both parties, was at an end. Of course, not being 
a near, or indeed any, relation to that gallant gen- 
tleman, more apparent cordiality was displayed in 
the mutnal recognitions of Major Shugborough, the 
owner of the Water Witch, and the son of his guest 
and friend. Arthur Brandon, a distant cousin, as 
the reader may remember, of the Eoyston family, 
was also warmly welcomed ; save by Kathleen, who, 
in the midst of these preliminary greetings, was left 
standing alone, looking out seaward, her heart, as the 
saying goes, in her mouth ; wondering if Captain 
Brandon would remember her ; hoping, wishing, fear- 
ing the moment when, discovering her presence, he 
would or he would not (which, that was the question, 
would it be ?) come towards her as a friend of old, 
and make her — Kathleen could not conceal from her- 
self what would be the result of such a proceeding — 
supremely happy. 

He was a handsome man; as handsome nearly, but 
for one personal defect, as man could be. His fea- 
tures were perfect; his mouth with its thin curling 
lips wonderfully expressive; and his figure, tall, slight, 
and distinguished-looking, was of a kind to do credit 
to the illustrious Poole, as well as to the other distin- 
guished artists who assisted in the * getting up' of 
one of the most outwardly faultless gentlemen who 
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ever ' studied fashion to adorn his body.' The de- 
fect which marred his beauty was one which had 
resulted from an injury incurred, as it was said, in 
childhood — id est, a burn. His nurse, a careless 
woman, as we are led to suppose too many nurses 
are, had suffered, through inadvertence, some scald- 
ing water from the spout of a tea-kettle to fall 
upon the tender cheek of Lady Brandon's beautiful 
firstborn son. The wound had healed; but the scar, 
deep and indelible, had remained; and in spite of 
growing whiskers, which, as he attained ripe man- 
hood, contributed so greatly to the good looks for 
which Captain Arthur Brandon was remarkable, 
there still remained the scar, reaching from eye 
to chin, which — ^for he was a vain man — ^had pro- 
duced an embittering and far from beneficial effect 
on the nature and, it would not be too much to say, 
the conduct of the sufferer. But for that blemish, 
Arthur Brandon might have been, which he was not, 
a thoroughly genial man. The rancorous, although 
totally unanalysed, feeling which had grown with his 
growth and strengthened with his strength against 
the long ago defunct author — ^who had, by the way, 
died a very ^natural' death by gin -drinking — of 
his irremedial misfortune, had deteriorated, strange 
as it may seem, one of the finest as well as the most 
lovable of original natures. Had not Arthur Bran- 
don's face been in other respects so near perfection, 
it is possible that (as is so frequently the case with 
personal disfigurements which have been familiar to 
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men from their infancy) use would have bred in him 
so strong a habit, that the scar he loathed would have 
been as nothing. But this was far from being the 
case with Arthur. To him, his beauty, marred and, 
as he thought, branded as it was, had as he grew to 
manhood become a very precious and highly-valued 
thing — valued for this reason, namely, that above all 
things else, Brandon had immeasurably — ^far above 
every other gift that comes with life — ^valued the love 
and the admiration of women. To win a smile from 
the fair one, whom, for the time being, he adored, he 
would — but what Arthur Brandon had dared and 
would dare again for 'woman's love,' it might not be 
either profitable or expedient to mention here. On 
the whole he had not found them ungrateful; but 
one — Ah ! what a sorceress she was, and how she 
wound an4 twined the boy — for he was under twenty 
then — round the little finger that he worshipped! 
Nathalie was a Frenchwoman, frivolous, jealous, pas- 
sionate, and withal possessed not only of the keen 
sensibility to the ridiculous which is characteristic of 
her country people, but fully capable — ^in temporary 
attacks of irritation — of employing her skill to wound 
in a fashion as low-bred as it was frequently the 
next moment vehemently repented of. In a fit of 
frenzied jealousy which occurred during her epheme- 
ral but mad caprice for Arthur Brandon, Nathalie, 
not en tete-d-tete, in which case he could have borne 
it better, but in presence of a room full of mocking 
chafiSng listeners, taunted him with the scar that 
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marred his beauty. He heard, yet made no sign. 
That the iron rule of one bad passion the more entered 
at that moment into his soul, not one of those who 
thought to hear the sharp retort, and see the angry 
scowl upon his hard handsome face could have con- 
jectured. But it did nevertheless so enter, and from 
that day the strange anomaly that hatred is near 
akin to love was exemplified in its strongest form in 
the altered heart of Arthur Brandon. By a woman 
he had been disfigured, changed from what at his 
birth he had been; and by a woman what he was had 
in his riper age been held up to ridicule and scorn ! 
Probably — so curiously perverse is that unsolved 
riddle, a woman's heart, or I should rather say, her 
tastes and fancies — ^Arthur rather gained than lost in 
the estimation of the fair sex by the change that had 
been wrought. The French proverb says, 'Dans 
I'amour, il y a toujours un qui embrasse, et Tautre qui 
tend la joue.' After that little aflfair with Ma'm- 
selle Nathalie, it was in the latter rather than in the 
former category that the apparently indiflferent but 
still in reality unchanged man might be placed ; and 
there was henceforth ample proof that indiflference 
well managed, and when united with the tiger nature 
which, eager to pounce upon its prey, is felt to lurk 
beneath, renders such a one as Arthur Brandon 
what is called a very dangerous man among the 
ladies. 

His quick eye lighted in a moment upon Kath- 
leen. 
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* I told you I should come,' were his first words, 
after they had shaken hands and were walking a little 
apart from the rest along the Esplanade. 'And you. 
Miss Delaval, how long have you heen in these civi- 
lised parts? And the Nugents, when did you see 
them last ? The best people in the world ; there is 
no better fellow on earth than old Jack! I only wish 
we had him here, away from those '' murthering vU- 
lains" out there in Ireland.' 

' Murdering ! 0, Captain Brandon, those poor 
people ! They always seem so kind.' 

' Kind ! you've seen the best of them, and speak 
as you have seen. But never mind the Paddies now; 
tell me how you like the change, and the voyage, and 
the new faces. Ah, Miss Delaval, I would far rather 
we had met again in that wild land,' — ^this he said 
almost in a whisper and with a half sigh, which, 
taken with the words, melted very sweetly into Kath- 
leen's ears, — ' than in this land of commonplace, and 
conventionalities, and — no, I can't describe the feel- 
ing ; but somehow I cannot fancy you to be quite the 
same, Miss Delaval, that you were in Connaught.' 

Kathleen glanced at his face from beneath the 
shadow of her dark curled eyelashes, and with a 
smile and a blush said in a low voice : 

* I do not think that I am diflferent ; I — I do not 
feel differently. On the contrary,' she added, fearing 
that some construction foreign to her meaning might 
be put upon her words, *I feel as stupid, and as shy, 
and as out of my element among these new people as 
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possible. It comes, I suf^iose, of liying so long, as 
yon know, Csptain Brandon, I haTe done, on a little 
island — sach a little island ! It seems smaller to me 
tlian erer since I came here; and I sometimes won- 
der — yon win think me Teiy changeful and discon- 
tented — how I can erer bear the confinement, the 
dnranoe, and the sameness of that life again/ 

' Indeed I do not wonder that you should feel so ; 
my only marrel is, how you can have borne the exist- 
ence you led upon Glaedhuil — ^is not that the name 
of the very tight little island of which you were the 
lady Crusoe so long ?' 

' I knew nothing different — ^nothing better. I 
was as ignorant of all that I was losing as a child. 
Whether I shall be better or happier, really, for hav- 
ing my understanding opened, remains, I suppose, 
to be seen.' 

At this moment, and before Arthur Brandon had 
time to reply, they were crossed on the broad crowded 
pathway by Miss Rigden and her party. As Captain 
Fox came within bowing distance of Miss Delaval, 
he, with the same investigating stare which had be- 
fore marked his countenance when he looked upon 
her, raised his hat politely. Kathleen returned his 
salutation with a slight and rather formal bow. 

* Where did you know that man?' asked Bran- 
don, whose face had flushed angrily as he noticed 
the pecuUar expression of the Captain's eyes. ' He 
is a person abo.ut whose antecedents I have long been 
rather curious. He was in Paris three years ago/ 
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added Arthur, who at that moment perhaps remem- 
bered that the fine-looking quinquagenarian who had 
permitted himself so lengthened a gaze at the Irish 
beauty, was one of the guests at the memorable 
supper-party, stamped upon his (Captain Brandon's) 
memory by the sarcastic speech of that shameless 
fiUe de marbre, the petulant and be-painted Nathalie. 
' Three years ago ! It does not seem half so long. 
How time does fly ! But, Miss Delaval, do tell me 
about this Captain Fox.' 

' I can't teU you anything about him. Till ten 
minutes ago I did not know that he existed. He 
was introduced to Miss Boyston by that large odd- 
looking woman in a blue sailor's-jacket. 0, Captain 
Brandon,' she exclaimed excitedly, * look — do look at 
those beautiful horses ! And a lady driving them ! 
I wonder she is not afraid.' And Kathleen, with 
eyes brimful of wonder, stood still to gaze upon a 
low phaeton, perfectly well appointed, and to which 
a pair of thorough-bred grays — ' handsome as paint,' 
and with wonderful action, * knees up to their noses' 
— were harnessed. They were standing — not stilly 
for the groom at their heads had considerable diffi- 
culty in moderating the dance movement in which 
they were well inclined to indulge — at the side of 
the foot-walk, the lady on the driving-seat having 
drawn up to speak to and receive the civilities of 
Lord Ballinacarrig. She was a large, coarse-featured, 
loud-voiced woman, with bold eyes, and a demeanour 
which, had the lady not been, in her way, great, 
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would have been certainly denominated 'insolent.' By 
her side there sat a smaller but far from improved 
edition of herself; whilst behind the carriage another 
mounted groom held a gray horse, the counterpart 
alike of the pair in the carriage and the one which 
he himself rode. 

* Going to Castle Eoy ? Such nonsense. You'll 
find it as dull as ditch-water. Gome to us instead. 
We've got the Prince, and Lady D — , and the Rudley 
Georgetons. The idea of going to a place like Roy- 
ston when — ^but,' in a whisper, * I suppose these are 
some of the girls, and — ' 

* And this is one of the boys,* laughed Lord Bal- 
linacarrig, taking his son by the arm, and presenting 
him to the great lady of the county, the magnifi- 
cent, ultra-fine, underbred Marchioness of Amersham. 
' Dhunagh is not a London man,' he added, ' and 
has been travelling over half the world, whilst we 
have been amusing ourselves at home. It's his idea 
of fun to live among the savages, and study their 
ways of going on. It isn't mine, I confess.' 

' But I shall think it is, if you persist in going 
to Castle Roy — ' 

* Lady Amersham,' broke in Lord'Dhunagh, * will 
you allow me to introduce you to my cousin, Miss 
Royston ?' 

Lady Amersham bowed stiffly. 

* Very happy, I am sure. — Your sister, I suppose ?' 
to Mabel, who showed herself hardly equal to the 
occasion; while Kathleen, whose open parasol had 

VOL. I. L 
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till now concealed Captain Brandon from observation, 
looked on, an amused though silent spectator of the 
scene. She had now in her tuirn to undergo an in- 
troduction to this rude overbearing woman ; but 
Kathleen Delaval, from the utter indifference to cer- 
tain advantages which rank and wealth too often 
bestow upon their possessors (an indifference born of 
her exceptional * raising'), was enabled to go through 
the ceremony with equal grace and composure* Be- 
fore, however, Lady Amersham's cold stare at the 
girl's beautiful face was over, the former's loud autho- 
ritative voice made itself heard again. 

' Captain Brandon, I declare ! — ^Laura' (to her 
daughter, who was gazing in cold affected abstraction 
upon the sea), * here is Captain Brandon turned up 
at last ! Of all the shameful men ! — ^Do you recol- 
lect about my ball? You promised to come, and 
said you'd briiig a dozen dancers at least, and 
then — pz-z-z-t! off you go — no excuse; and from 
that day to this not a word — no excuse — no apo- 
logy.' 

* Worse, a great deal,' put in Lady Laura lan- 
guidly, ' than Lord Dhunagh. He does not pretend 
to go anywhere ; but you — 0, it was really too bad ! 
for we quite reckoned upon your dancers — ^we really 
did. Men are so tiresome now about dancing. Now, 
do say, why didn't they come ?' 

* Do you really want to know ?' asked Brandon 
insinuatingly, and leaning — he could hardly have 
looked more lover-like into Lady Laura's pasty face 
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had he adored her — on the side of the phaeton as 
he spoke, — ' do you really want to know ?' 

' Of course I do ;* and well-broken-in young lady 
of thirty-two though she was, the expression of Arthur 
Brandon's eyes had its usual effect upon female orbs, 
namely, that of causing them to look down confusedly. 
' Of course I do. We thought you so awfully rude.' 

' Well, then, the truth was — ^the poor fellows were 
afraid. They were country bumpkins, most of them, 
and they had heard — it was a little alarming, you 
must own — that circumstances had made it necessary 
for all such fellows to be ticketed, even if they were 
lords, which, by the way, only on!e of my fellows 
happened to be ; and so — ' 

'But, Captain Brandon,' broke in her ladyship 
imperiously, * you might have been there yourself to 
introduce them. Of course,' haughtily, ' such mis- 
takes must sometimes occur. It is the men's fault 
if they can't contrive to look like gentlemen. — There, 
that will do, Thomas. Leave the horses' heads; 
let them go, can't you ?' And with a flourish of her 
jewel-handled whip, and a sweeping bow to the Castle 
Eoy party, the Marchioness dashed away, leaving, as 
such people are apt to do, not a few envious hating 
hearts behind her. 

' What a strange person!' said Kathleen, on whom 
all the finery, and a great deal of the insolence 
displayed by her ladyship, was lost. * What made 
her get so cross ? She looked, as she drove off, as if 
she could have killed us all.' 
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' How disgusted they both looked when you re- 
minded them of the story!' said Mabel. * Well, I'm 
glad I've seen her — seen her, I mean, so as to be 
introduced to her. One has heard so much about 
Lady Amersham, and the rude ill-bred things she 
does.' 

* I suppose,' said Lord Ballinacarrig, * that her 
ladyship does not often honour Roymouth with her 
presence. They must be eighteen miles from this at 
least. Let me see, Chudleigh is — ' 

* Half an hour by train, uncle Bal,' said Mabel, 
* jfrom Roymouth ; and Lady Amersham, about once 
every summer, takes it into her head to astonish her 
inferiors here, by appearing like a wondrous vision 
of pomp and pride amongst them.' 

' Sends the team down by train, I suppose?' sug- 
gested her uncle. 

' Exactly,' rejoined Mabel, as she drew from her 
pocket the key with which to unlock the private gate 
that led into the park. ' Just for a splash, and no- 
thing else. Odious woman ! How detestable she 
was about the dulness of Royston ! so rude. — Miss 
Delaval, we must try and make the old place lively. — 
Uncle Bal, do stay. Don't let Lady Amersham think 
she can take you away from us.' 

The good-natured Earl laughed cheerily as he 
patted his pretty niece on the shoulder. ' Nous ver- 
rons,^ he said; * I am a bird of passage, and there's 
old Shug to be settled with first. — ^I say, Shugborough, 
won't you come up to the Hall ? There's not much 
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to be done there, but — ' He was arrested in his 
hospitable speech by a sudden memory of the fact 
that there was, not to say * little,' but nothing — as 
men like he and * Shug' considered such matters 
— ^to be * done' at Koyston. There were, with the 
exception of the fat carriage-horses, and the pony 
that went to the post, no four-legged animals in the 
stables. The billiard-table was old and out of order, 
the smoking-room little better than a lumber-closet ; 
while Miss Eoyston — ^who, in the condition approach- 
ing to second childhood of her father, held, as regent 
pro tern., almost unlimited sway at the old Hall — set 
her face resolutely against the admission of alcoholic 
drinks into the dreary apartment, where alone, in 
that big thick-walled house, the sin of smoking was 
by her reluctantly condoned. 

It was the recollection of thes§ things, and of the 
often times that he had said, not only to himself, 
but to his friends, that Castle Eoy was the kind of 
house, the accepting of an invitation to which laid 
the inviter under a ' deuced heavy obligation' to the 
guest, which caused Lord Ballinacarrig to pull-up 
short in his invitation to the Baronet. The latter was 
a short, round-faced, podgy-shaped man. His decid- 
edly Dutch build rendered the tailless sailor's-jacket 
which he wore a costume more cool and comfortable 
than becoming ; and the whole aspect, to say nothing 
of the manners, of the man, was far better suited to 
the laissez alter of a gun-room than to a ladies' 
boudoir, more especially when the tactics of that 
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apartment were organised and ruled-over by the con- 
ventional severity of an aunt Janet. Major Shng- 
borough, though his military services were nil, was 
too old a soldier not to take in the aspect of a posi- 
tion with half an eye. He was fond of his comforts, 
and something — not the confidential whispers of Lord 
Bal; for the latter, though he made use of *Shug,' 
did not treat the * snob' with the amount of intimacy 
which abusing and ridiculing one's own relations 
implies — ' something' then warned the elderly viveur 
that he would not be comfortable at Royston ; and 
he therefore lost no time in refusing the invitation 
— if invitation it could be called — of his noble friend. 
* Thank ye, no ; not exactly rigged for that kind 
of thing. If the ladies will excuse me' — ^lifting his 
hat in a general salute to the company — ^ shall be 
happy to show them the Water Witch when she's in 
trim, and to take them out for a sail if they're in- 
clined. Good sailor, eh. Miss Royston ?' addressing 
himself to Mabel, who had already begun to think 
how delightful it would be to flirt — say with Arthur 
Brandon, or, in default of him, with any other agree- 
able and willing young gentleman — on the snowy 
deck of that big beautiful schooner. To stoutly afl&rm, 
however, that she was never sea-sick, was beyond her 
powers of * point-stretching;' for only three days be- 
fore she had gone out sailing in a hired pleasure-boat 
with her cousins, and alas ! the ' familiar demon' had 
incontinently taken possession of its prey, and in 
spite of every effort to dislodge it, had retained its 
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hold, leaving her, even after she had thankfully set 
her foot on shore, pale, exhausted, and not altogether 
certain whether she were not — as Captain O'Moore 
provokingly expressed himself on the occasion — * top 
side t'other way.' Among the many bountiful pro- 
visions of Nature, that of causing the suflferers from 
pain or sickness to speedily forget and think lightly 
of the tortures they have endured, is not the least to 
be thankful for. On the half-deck of the Mary Jane, 
Miss Mabel Koyston would willingly — could such a 
measure have relieved her tortures — ^have sworn by 
her gods that never would she tempt Providence 
again by venturing on the fickle element she hated ; 
but that grievance, and almost its memory, was over 
now. She felt her courage rising with the occasion, 
and, in spite of a comical, half- warning look from 
Dhunagh, she said, as she shook hands with the hos- 
pitaWe ' Shug,' 

* I should like of all things to come, and I don't 
think I should suflfer the least in a large vessel. Miss 
Delaval would like it too — ^Would not you, dear ?' 

And on Kathleen's answering in the affirmative, it 
was settled — subject, of course, to the permission of 
the higher powers — that, provided the following day 
should prove propitious, a party from Castle Roy 
would, at about eight bells — as the Major insisted on 
calling twelve o'clock — make their appearance opposite 
the moorings of the schooner. This important matter 
being settled, adieux were uttered, bows made ; and 
the Baronet, flattering himself that he and his yacht 
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* 

had decidedly made a sensation, waddled away on his 
short sea-legs back towards the town. 

The certainty which was always his, that he would 
be received as a child of the house by all under the 
roof of Castle Roy, was very agreeable to Arthur 
Brandon. Since he had been there last, a change 
had taken place in his prospects, one, however, which 
had long been expected, and therefore no domestic 
convulsion had followed on an event which, under 
most circumstances, works far more changes than 
any that in the present case were likely to accrue. 

Arthur Brandon had not been bom to the glories 
of elder-sonship ; but seeing that his brother, the 
firstborn of aunt Janet's former lover, had come into 
the world misshapen of body, as well as slightly in- 
firm of mind, it followed that the hopes of the family 
were centred far more on handsome quick-witted Ar- 
thur than on the poor helpless creature whom all, 
with the exception of his mother, believed would be 
far better in his grave. 

But years passed hj, and instead of growing worse, 
*poor Harry' appeared, from season to season, as 
they rolled on, rather to improve both in mental and 
bodily condition; so much so, indeed, that by the 
time he was twenty-one his condition was such as to 
decidedly aflfect, for the present, the choice of a pro- 
fession for Arthur. Instead of entering the Guards, 
as had been originally intended, a first-rate infantry 
regiment was deemed quite good enough to satisfy 
the ambition of the younger son ; nor when the — 
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Rifles were ordered abroad on active service was there 
lavished over Arthur's fate anything approaching 
to the lamentations which, had he stood in Harry's 
shoes, would probably have been his meed. This 
event had happened about three years previously; but 
within the last six months all had changed at Dale- 
mead. The improvement in * poor Harry's' health 
was found to be illusive; and in spite of every care, 
the attenuated remains of the ill-fated young man 
were, after a short but sharp illness, laid in the 
family vault. The amount of petting, coaxing, and 
making much of which fell, after this sad event, to 
Arthur Brandon's lot, was enough — did people ever 
* sicken and then die' of flattery — to bring the new 
heir-apparent to an untimely grave. Even at Castle 
Roy the young ofl&cer could not but feel that since 
Harry's death his (Arthur's) welcome was even more 
cordial than it had been before. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

' The wonnds I might have healed, 
The human sorrow and smart ! 
And yet it never was in my soul 

To play so ill a part.' Hood. 

Take him altogether, there did not perhaps 
throughout the United Kingdom exist another gen- 
tleman of sixty who did more thoroughly enjoy life 
than the Earl of Ballinacarrig. In his earlier days 
he had been singularly handsome, a thorough as 
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well as a successfol rotie — one of those men who, 
although remembering, and in some sort acting on 
the wise motto of the French philosopher, that ^ poor 
bien jonir de la vie, il feiat glisser snr bien des 
choses/ had nevertheless so conducted himself as, 
whilst enjoying to the full the good things of all 
kinds which fortune threw in his way, to retain in all 
essential points the good opinion of the world : a 
light - hearted, strong - constitutioned, unprincipled 
man, devoted, amongst his other objects of worship, 
to racing, steeplechase-riding, and general horse-deal- 
ing. The 'noblest animal' in creation had not in 
the long run been a source of profit to the Earl ; but 
his losses, as long as he could ride eleven stone, 
and had not as yet experienced in his own person 
any of the infirmities of the flesh, sat very lightly 
on his spirit, and the east winds of life that blow 
so searchingly, and often with such blighting and un- 
healthy consequences, had never visited too roughly 
one whose very wife, as it would seem, was in league 
with society at large to condone his ofiences, and 
bear him harmless (after he had sown the tempest) 
through the storm. 

Although not distinguished for brilliancy . of 
parts, or gifted with, any remarkable conversational 
powers, Lord Ballinacarrig had always been a much 
sought after dinner-guest ; while, with all classes of 
his acquaintances — for the reasons chiefly that his 
spirits were always high, his temper perfect, and 
that he had rarely if ever been heard to speak ill of 
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any soul that lived — few men were more generally 
popular^ than this absentee Irish peer. In his youth 
he had far more resembled what Ulick now was than 
he had in person been like his elder and decidedly 
favourite son. With men, as well as with such of 
the opposite sex as would endure the liberty, Lord 
Ballinacarrig*s conversation was decidedly what may 
be called ' free ;' and it had been well for the boys, 
his sons, that they, at an age when the mind is as 
capable of taking a turn as is the tongue of adapt- 
ing a language foreign to its own, were but little in 
their father's company. To Miss Eoyston — to th^ 
rigidly decorous aunt Janet, in whose hearing the 
lightest word savouring either of irreligion or im- 
purity had rarely in the whole course of her. mono- 
tonous life been uttered — her brother-in-law, the 
uncle Bal who, with her niece Mabel, was so great a 
favourite, was simply a revolting character. She 
had disliked and been afraid of him in the old days, 
when ^Lotty' was his afl&anced wife; but though 
the fear — fear which . had its rise in her constant 
anticipation that he would say that which she felt 
that he ought not to say — had in some degree sub- 
sided, her dislike, both as a man and an Irishman, 
to * Earl Bar had, with coming years, rather strength- 
ened than decreased. 

Almost the only person whose presence was cap- 
able of imposing a wholesome restraint on Lord Bal- 
linacarrig's tongue was his son and heir, the silent 
earnest young man, whose character had from his 
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earliest boyhood been of a class and kind to inspire 
respect even in the nnvenerating breast of his un- 
principled parent. The long and frequent separa- 
tions between the father and son had probably — ^by 
preventing the growth of the fEuniliarity of which 
the consequences are so often fatal to mntnal respect 
— ^been instromental in the keeping np of the feeling 
to wbich I have jnst allnded; and Lord Ballina- 
carrig — ^who as years crept on was conscious of the 
increase in his own person of the supineness and 
inactiyity which under forty are comparatively rare 
— found himself more and more frequently turning, 
with a sense of dependence as new as (strange to say) 
it was agreeable, to the son of whose intellect as well 
as reputation he was proud, for counsel and for aid. 

The Earl's monetary affairs had of late — a fact 
of which both brothers were fully cognisant — ^been 
in a very unsatisfeictory state. His income, nomin- 
ally a good one, had gradually become, by dint of 
mismanagement and from various other causes too 
numerous to mention, * small by degrees,' and so * un- 
beautifully less,' that Ulick O'Moore, who had not 
proved a less expensive possession to his parents 
than is the wont of over-indulged younger sons in 
the military as well as other professions, had for some 
time past been seriously alarmed for the fate of 
certain bills which, if *the governor' did not, *by 
enabling him to meet them, pull him through,' he, 
Ulick, knew no more than either the dead, or the babe 
unborn, what the devil was to become of him. 
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* Upon my soul, I believe it's more old Connell's 
fault than anything else/ he said one day to Dhu- 
nagh. The brothers were together in the smoking- 
room at the Castle, the time was after the rest of the 
family had retired to bed, and the individual who had 
thus come under the displeasure of easy-going Gap- 
tain Ulick was none other than his father's Irish agent 
over the extensive Culnagore estates. * It's all very 
well,' he said, turning himself round in one of the 
hardest and least luxurious of chairs^ and speaking 
between two steady pulls at a first-rate cigar ; * it's 
all very well and very easy to say that there is no 
money ; but I say there ought to be money. Why 
is the governor's income so much smaller now than 
it was two years ago? One hears lots about the 
prosperity of Ireland, and all that kind of thing; but 
what comes of it ? In my opinion it's aU rot ; and 
if I were my father, I should get rid of Connell, and 
— well, I'm not sure that I don't know a fellow, a 
man of the name of Peterson, whose son was in the 
Musketeers for a little while, and who would be just 
the man to bring things round — aplenty of pluck, you 
know, and all that sort of thing ; for, by Jove, as 
those cursed fellows are going on now, there's no 
getting a rap out of any of them !' 

* Poor devils,' said Dhunagh, after a pause, dur- 
ing which his brother would have found it diflScult 
to understand whether he were thinking kindly of 
the recalcitrant tenantry on his father's estate or not, 
— * poor devils ! it is the system of " getting money 
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out of them," as you call it, which has been the bane 
of both parties. If only — ^but there is no use talk- 
ing about it ; it is almost too late now for the land- 
lords to change their tactics — to change them, at 
least, with any chance of bettering matters ; but as 
regards what you say about Connell, I agree with 
you that the old man is past his work. He has so 
long winked at abuses — not so much, or rather, I 
should say, not at all, from unworthy motives — that 
it is totally out of his power now to make a fight 
for it. It is all bad, rotten, vicious, selfish ! And 
I — I who can see these things so clearly now — ^have 
not been the least selfish, the least stupid amongst 
those who, directly or indirectly, are answerable for 
the crimes, the bloodshed — my God ! it is dread- 
ful to think of! and we are as yet only in the be- 
ginning of troubles ! Before this year is out the 
reckoning may come; and a heavy one indeed I ex- 
pect it will be for many a one who at this hour 
little dreams of the evils that are darkly looming in 
the distance.' 

^By the powers,' laughed Ulick, as he shook 
away the ashes of his cigar, ^ but you are a croaker ! 
Why, man, the same prophecies have been made 
these twenty years, and nothing has come of them, 
nothing! — ^no more, and it can't well be less, than 
old Connell screws out of those confounded tenants' 
pockets. But do tell me, old fellow, what do you 
mean by saying that you had to do with what you 
call the — ^the — ' 
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' The misrule — ^the taking advantage of human 
weaknesses, human necessities. Yes, I had to do 
with it — ^had to do with it, inasmuch as I allowed' 
matters to take their course — ^inasmuch as, know- 
ing, feeling, that it was my duty to play a diflFerent 
and a bolder part, I yielded to my own fancies, 
my own selfish wishes. Instead of spending years, 
precious years, never now to be recalled, in foreign 
travel, in what to me .was mere amusement — al- 
though my friends did me the honour to declare that 
I was actuated solely by a desire to enlarge and open 
my mind — ^I should have remained in Ireland, should 
have devoted myself to discovering — ^if such a thing 
were possible — ^the true causes of the discontent, the 
degradation, and the misery of that wretched coun- 
try. I should — but, Ulick, old man, what is the use, 
I ask myself, of talking over these things ? Even 
if I were a free agent, if my father — ^but I must not 
think of that ; in spite of all the mischief, the cruel, 
and now I fear almost irremediable, mischief of ab- 
senteeism, my most earnest wish is that the dear 
old governor's days may be long in the land. If 
only, however, I could work him up to a sense of 
the evil that is brewing ! If not only he, but every 
landlord in Ireland, would with one accord be up 
and doing — up with the right hand of fellowship 
instead of the iron rule of tyranny extended, and 
with a real message of peace; a message which would 
make the rival tyrants tremble for their sovereignty; 
a message to proclaim aloud the truth that the days 
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when the landlord and his people were at war were 
over^ and that, for the interests of both, in frank 
and loyal fellowship they would meet together to 
discuss fairly and equitably the measures for their 
mutual good !' 

*And you really think, really and truly, that 
those priest-ridden turbulent fellows would be caught 
by such chaff as that ? Upon my word,' added Ulick, 
with a brotherly frankness that did not in the slight- 
est degree discompose his companion, 'if you do 
think so, you are a greater fool, saving your pre- 
sence, than I took you to be.' 

'Well, perhaps I am too sanguine,' rejoined 
Dhunagh good-humouredly, *or it may be that just 
now I am carried away, misled — call it what you 
will — by something that Arthur Brandon repeated 
to me before dinner to-day. He happened on one 
occasion, when out shooting on our land, to fall in 
and enter into conversation with an old fellow. I 
should think, from what he said, the man was Pat 
Heraghty. However, he was talking, without know- 
ing that Arthur was in any way connected with us, 
about the governor, and the times, and even. Ca- 
tholic as he is, about the priests : "Ah, thin bedad, 
your honour, it's to thimselves they does the mis- 
chief. It's the people, as much as any one, as has 
set the landlords agin them. Shure, don't I remim- 
ber the famine time, when my lord — him as they've 
druv away out of the counthry — was the best gintle- 
man that iver reigned. He'd come amongst us his- 
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ser, so he would ; and her ladyship — the heavens be 
her bed ! — had evermore the kind word and the help 
for the poor man whin he wanted it. But whin the 
bad times and the potato-rot came, it's wanting his 
lordship and the fiamily were thimselves ; but shure, 
didn't he do his best for the poor starving crathurs ? 
Money he hadn't, for the rints weren't paid, and 
couldn't be paid ; but he gave 'em — for I remimber 
it well — all the deer out of the park to ate, and fine 
bastes they were too, by gorra ! Well, yer honour, 
and what happened nixt to him ? Why, at the very 

* 

next election, before iver they'd had time to disre- 
mimber my lord's goodness, what is it they was 
afther doing? Shure, thin, didn't they give him 
ivery bad name they could lay their tongues to? 
And didn't they pelt him and her ladyship with rot- 
ten eggs and dirt, the thieves of the world ? And 
shure, was it a wondher afther that that his lordship 
should go his ways, and put an agint over 'em, as jist 
sint the rints away to foreign parts, ^,nd didn't look 
afther the tinants no more nor if they were dogs ?"' 

Ulick, who had been growing sleepy over this 
characteristic anecdote, here yawned visibly. 

*I don't see,' he said, 'that old Pat's speech 
proves anything more than what I have already said 
a hundred times at least, namely, that the Irish 
peasant class are ungrateful brutes, and that, seeing 
that kindness is thrown away upon them, a rod of 
iron is the only thing left to bring them to their 
senses.' 

VOL. I. u 
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Lord Dhnnagh groaned inwardly at these words. 
* There is Kttle use,' he said, while proceeding to 
light his hedroom candle, * in arguing against pre- 
judices. In my opinion Pat Heraghty's speech de- 
notes the lingering remains of feudal attachment to 
the landlords, which are stiU smouldering in the 
breasts of the Irish peasants. The " ould families" 
have — ^in spite of all that has been said and done, 
all that has come and gone — even yet a great hold 
upon the sympathies and feelings of the tenantry. 
Believe me, Ulick (and I have seen a good deal more 
of them than you have done), that by mixing among 
them more, by a few judicious concessions, by 
treating them not as slaves or inferiors, but using 
when with them kind genuine words — for quick as 
the Irish are to be moved by kindness, they are 
equally sharp at distinguishing blarney from reality 
— ^much might be done for good in these hard times, 
and for the better settlement of all these miserable 
diflSculties.' 

*In the mean time,' said Ulick, yawning as 
though he cared little or nothing whether or not he 
cracked his jaws in the operation, *in the mean 
time, where the deuce is the tin to come from?' 
And with this pithy resume of his own side of the 
argument. Captain Ulick O'Moore sauntered off to 
bed. 

Lord Dhunagh, with slow footsteps and a heavy 
heart, followed his example. At that moment — ^not 
for the j&rst time by many, but more foJ*cibly than 
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thiB idea had ever struck home to him before — ^he 
told himself the bitter truth that, as long as love of 
self remained the moving ruling principle of human 
action, so long would the wrongs and misfortunes, 
the misrule and the tyrannous influence of bigotry 
and superstition remain rife in the land he loved. 

' Patriseqne impendere yitam, 
Nee sibi, Bed toto genitnm se crederie mnndo,' 

was a favourite maxim of Lord Dhunagh's, though 
neither he, nor any one amongst his friends and ac- 
quaintances — ^to say nothing of the public men who 
rule the destinies and hold the helm of govern- 
ment — had as yet appeared likely to act upon a 
principle too pure and elevated to meet with much 
sympathy amongst men — who, * lovers of pleasure 
rather than lovers of God,' are little in the habit of 
allowing the rights and well-being of their humbler 
brethren to interfere with the interests and enjoy- 
ments which, to their shame be it said, are all in all. 



CHAPTEB XVm. 

' How poor are they that have not patience !' 

Othello. 

* My dear fellow, there is nothing else to be done. 
I am so deucedly hard up, positively cleaned out ; 
and if you and Ulick don't marry girls with money, 
— and why the deuce should you not ? — I don't see, 
upon my life I don't, what it is all to come to.' 
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It was on the evening of the day, the memorable 
Thursday when Miss Rigden and her cousin Mrs. 
de Beauvoir I[iggins desecrated, in Miss Royston's 
opinion, the reception-rooms of the old Castle by their 
presence, that Lord Ballinacarrig, whose stay at Castle 
Roy had been for various private reasons lengthened, 
addressed his son and heir on the all-important sub- 
ject of matrimony. For several years past it had 
been a favourite scheme with his lordship to find 
a wealthy bride for the apparently heart-whole and 
unsusceptible Dhunagh. 

* Hang it !' he bad been known to say to the (in 
this instance) sympathising wife of his bosom, ^ he 
is just the fellow to make a marriage of this kind — 
a title and all that kind of thing. So many women 
like to be *'my lady," and he is not the kind of 
man'who falls in love with every pretty face he sees. 
He'll have to do it, any way ; and your ladyship must 
be on the look-out for a fifky-thousand-pounder at 
least. The craft must carry tolerably heavy guns, 
or she won't be able to help fight our ship out of 
her difficulties. As for her figure-head, that must 
be a secondary consideration; and fortunately Dhu 
isn't the man to trouble himself as much as many 
would about tlmL Provided she'd plenty of ballast, 
and steered straight, Dhu wouldn't, in my opinion, 
look out for much besides ; and, after all, I suppose 
there are good and jolly girls, even if they should 
happen to be bom with the golden spoon of an heiress 
in their mouths/ 
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Judging from these remarks, methinks it is easy 
to be seen that the Earl's reliance, as an aid in time 
of trouble, both on the merits and the deficiencies (if 
indeed the constitutional coldness for which he gave 
Lord Dhunagh credit could be reckoned in that cate- 
gory) of his son, was very firm and steadfast; and 
this being the case, his surprise and consternation 
when he discovered, or perhaps thought that he dis- 
covered, the existence of a heart in the bodily idio- 
syncrasy of Lord Dhunagh may be better imagined 
than described. That discovery took place after this 
wise. 

It may be remembered that on the Thursday fol- 
lowing Lady Bal's arrival at Castle Roy, Miss Eigden, 
accompanied by her friend, had engaged themselves 
to dine at the Castle. The event was one which filled 
the fair Cynthia's mind with mingled sensations of 
pride, pain, and pleasure. Of pride, inasmuch as 
to dine with these * great people' at all was felt by 
the aspiring spinster to be a feather in her cap ; of 
pain, since, although tortures would not have wrung 
from her the mortifying truth, the chances were very 
considerably in favom' of her not feeling quite as 
much at home in the society of her new acquaint- 
ances as is necessary for comfort ; and of pleasure, 
for the reason that when the ordeal should be hap- 
pily over, she would, from the mere fact of having 
breathed, though only for a few short hours, * near 
the rose,' be, as it were, approximated to the man 
for the effectual catching of whom all her plans -— 
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albeit as vet witli no t^tt maaxd saeeess— «uc laid. 
It WIS Hus feefing — die &elm^ ibasL in one le^eet 
it least she coold take 1"g^t*^ groond than eoold 
ha[ jnteroied victim — tiiat alme consoled Miss Big- 



den tar the mx^brtone rfnot tyfng sUe to di^ay 
her handsmne aristocntie4ooking admirer before the 
con^ai^ at Castle Boj asBembled. That satisfiictian 
being, howerer, doiied to her, the magnificent Cyn- 
thia set hersdf bcddfy to work, in oHer to prodnee, 
at the smallest possiUe cost, the greatest imaginable 
e&et. The species of consnitatilm which was carried 
on in their one lodging-honse bedroom by the two 
ladies may be better imagined than described. Of 
eoorse they talked toUette, and, seeing that the aim 
of both was to reconcile cheapness with beanty, and 
present display with fhtnre nsefnlness, the difficulties 
to be contended with were neither few nor easily over- 
come. Mrs. de Beanvoir Higgins was by ££0* the least 
wealthy woman of the two ; indeed that lady, when 
there was no third person present to be deceiyed, was 
often condemned to the ignominy of being treated by 
her stalwart relation as that generally contemned in- 
dividoal^ a humble companion. She^ the meek en- 
durer^ for the sake of certain questionable benefits, 
of aflfronts — any one of which would have long since 
caused a woman of less gentle spirit to kick desper- 
ately over the traces — sat surrounded, as the finery lay 
on bed and chair and table, by the ' wardrobe,' in all its 
shabby gorgeousness, its well-worn, more than once 
* turned* splendour, of her comparatively wealthy kins- 
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woman. How intensely did the little plain-featured 
woman — whose poverty, far more than her will, con- 
sented to eat the dirt provided for her daily meal by 
her coarse-minded autocratic companion — loathe in 
her heart not only the woman herself, but all con- 
nected with that imwiUing servitude ! And yet the 
honeyed words of flattery which ' poor Sarah' forced 
herself to speak sounded so true and natural — when, 
in answer to a question from her black-haired and 
thick -complexioned patroness, little Mrs. Higgins 
unblushingly gave it as her opinion that a wreath 
of mingled forget-me-nots and lilies -of- the -valley 
would be a charmingly-becoming head-dress for her 
friend (?) — that there was nothing in the speaker's 
voice to denote the ridicule that lurked beneath the 
advice, which Miss Rigden, blind as a newly-born 
kitten to her own defects, so unhesitatingly followed. 

' I think the trimming on that green skirt will be 
a success,' remarked Miss Bigden as, with the help of 
the naval officer's wife, she began ripping off a quan- 
tity of imitation lace of the kind (as I have reason 
to bdieve) that is called ' cluny' from a certain thor- 
oughly used-up dress, in order to transfer it to the 
one destined to astonish the weak minds of Miss 
Royston and her guests. ' It looks a leetle dirty by 
daylight, but — ' 

* Did you ever try it with benzoin colas ? — ^you 
have no idea what good it did to my " garibaldi," after 
I thought it was past everything. I had worn it for 
two years without washing, and I really think now 
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that it will go on for two more. Piqv^ is wonderful 
stufif to last.' 

* So it is ; but I think I see myself benzoin-colas- 
ing anything that I've got to wear before a week's 
out ! It's about the nastiest smell I know, and it 
sticks to a thing so that there's no getting rid of it. 
Now then' — laying the well worn garment on one 
side, and beginning to unfasten her dress — * if you've 
done your side, I think I might as well try the body 
on. We've got to be out, you know, to meet Captain 
Fox and the Fancourts at three, so look sharp and 
get some pins.' 

Among the arrangements entered into on the 
commencement of their seaside outing by these two 
ladies, one, and not the least important, had been 
that they should * valet' (so to speak) one another. 
The duties that this covenant entailed upon each fell 
very lightly upon Miss Eigden. The little woman, 
her associate, had always been in the habit of 'doing 
for herself.' She cared next to nothing for dress, her 
whole heart being with her only son, a soldier serv- 
ing under the burning sun of the tropics, and the 
chief object of her life consisting in saving what 
little money she could for the blissful moment of his 
return. The fact that Miss Eigden, in common with 
her more impecunious relation, had never been ac- 
customed to the personal services of a maid, did 
not, however, produce the desirable eflFect of causing 
the dress-loving Cynthia to refrain from exacting to 
the full the requirements of the bond. The temporary 
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dependence for her daily food and hourly comfort of 
* Sarah' upon the caprices of her imperious task- 
mistress, rendered the former an apparently willing 
slave to her far from agreeable duties. The parasiti- 
cal submission of such women as poor Mrs. de Beau- 
Yoir Higgins is a trait of meanness which those whose 
circumstances happily place them above the necessity 
of thus basely conducting themselves think they have 
a right — one which, to do them justice, they freely ex- 
ercise — of looking upon with unmitigated contempt. 
It is so very * disgusting' to hear them abjure their 
opinions, fawn upon and flatter those whom they dis- 
like, and lick the hand that doles out to them the 
much-begrudged bread of what the poor souls in the 
bitterness of their spirits call dependence ; and yet 
the chances are, that the poor souls who thus de- 
mean themselves have often — as was the case with the 
humble little woman chosen by the imposing Cynthia 
to be her * watch-dog,' chaperone (heaven save the 
mark !) — aplenty of good in them with which to coun- 
terbalance the very unpopular fault we are discuss- 
ing. She was unselfish, lowly-minded, and devoted, 
heart and soul, to an absent and not an especially 
engaging husband. What if she did allow Miss Big- 
den to believe that she (the submissive Sarah) really 
considered that youth and beauty were united in the 
person of the imperious Cynthia ? What if she did 
laugh a little to herself as the capacious shoulders, 
decollettie a Voutra/nce, were displayed before the toi- 
lette-glass in the full glare of a bright noonday sun ; 
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and when Miss Bigden^ utterly nnconscious that the 
exhibition was neither an agreeable nor a decorous 
one^ pinched down another inch of the fiaded apple- 
green satin, and said, in tones that admitted of no 
reply, that she thought that was ' about the thing' ? 
What, I say, if the poor little woman — standing, with 
more pins in her mouth than it could well hold, be- 
hind Miss Bigden's ample person — did rather enjoy 
the thought that her patronising relative was about 
to make herself more than usually ridiculous? There 
is this excuse for her conduct — namely, that she had 
been sorely tried, and that even the trodden worm 
will feebly turn at last. 

* I wish I knew,' remarked Miss Bigden, when, 
affcer having (quoad the dress that was undergoing 
rehabilitation) exemplified the truth that * there is in 
the lowest deep a lower depth,' she returned with 
renewed spirit to the task before her — * I wish I knew 
what makes Captain Fox so curious about that Miss 
Delaval. Saw nothing remarkable about her, did you, 
Sarah ?' 

* Nothing at aM,' replied Mrs. de Beauvoir Hig- 
gins, who, during the few minutes which she had 
employed in scanning the Boyston party, had espe- 
cially and very greatly admired the young lady in 
question — * nothing at all. So pale, and — ^no, really ; 
I cannot understand any one thinking her a beauty.' 

' A beauty ! of course not. That could never come 
into any person's head. But Captain Fox seems 
anxious to know more about her, and I cannot think 
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why. I must try and get them — the Koyston people, 
I mean — to my party on the 10th, and then — ' 

' I don't think you can do that/ remarked Mrs. 
Higgins inadvertently; ' not the ladies, that is.' 

Miss Eigden turned upon her sharply. 

' And why not, pray ? Will you be so good as to 
give your reasons for saying that ? As if my parties 
were not good enough for the greatest ladies in the 
land! If Lady Silliman and the Lynne Thrushes 
consider them good enough for them to be seen at, I 
really think — but there! Say what you do mean, 
and have done with it.' 

The unlucky Sarah was noiv^ thoroughly crushed. 
To reveal the truth — namely, that the fatal words 
which she had so thoughtlessly blurted out had their 
birth in her instinctive conviction that the Eoystons, 
though capable of tolerating on a very exceptional 
occasion, and in consequence of Miss 'Rigden'sjvdi- 
cious civilities to their relation the Gontessa, the 
society on their own ground of this somewhat pre- 
posterous Koymouth visitor — Mrs. Higgins (who was 
not destitute of tact, and who was quite capable of 
shrinking, with a keen sense of the ridicule thereunto 
attached, from the too frequent mention by Miss 
Rigden of the /aristocratic pseudonym of ' De Beau- 
voir') could perfectly well understand ; but that the 
Eoyston'family — ^the ladies, that is to say, thereof — 
should ' return the compliment,' should place them- 
selves by so doing on a kind of equality with the in- 
dividual in question, appeared to the mind and ima- 
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gination of the lieutenant's wife as simply impossible. 
To explain this, however, to her domineering cousin 
would have been simply impossible. Infinitely worse 
than the affront would have sounded any apology 
which this ' unprotected female,* with a mind any- 
thing but strong, could offer; so muttering some- 
thing about not having given what she said ' a 
thought,' and by implication showing that in her 
opinion royalty itself might be honoured by making 
one of the privileged guests at her cousin Cynthia's 
' party,' the little woman bought, at the expense of 
truth, the inestimable benefits of pardon and peace. 

' And now,' said Miss Bigden, the luncheon of 
cold beef and pickles, washed down with a draught 
of small beer, beiilg over, ' we had better ^o and see 
about the fly. I know by experience what it is to 
leave that kind of thing to the last. The man thinks 
you can't do without him, and charges you accord- 
ingly.' 

' I thought,' mildly suggested her friend, ' that 
there was a fixed rate of payment, and that the 
owners didn't dare to charge beyond it.' 

' That's all you know about it!' sneered the more 
experienced Cynthia. * There are* fifty ways of cheat- 
ing for those that know how, which those kind of 
people always do. The fortune they make out of 
visitors to watering-places isn't to be told. One 
thing, however, is certain, and that is that no more 
than sixpence must be given to the driver. That 
shilling which you gave when we went to drink tea 
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with the Maxwells was really quite unpardonable. 
That kind of thing does no end of mischief. A shil- 
ling indeed! One would think your husband was 
admiral of the fleet at least ;' and with a snort that 
sent the fragments of trimming floating from her 
dress, Miss Rigden stroked down that tightly-fitting 
garment into its place, and commenced her prepara- 
tions for the Esplanade. 

* Mean thing !' murmured the smaller woman to 
herself, as she tied on hei' shabby-genteel two-year- 
old bonnet. ' I only hope that the man won't upset 
us next time we engage him for a tea-party.' 

So — the probabilities being that on the occasion 
of that hypothetical 'tea-fight' Miss Eigden would 
not be the only possible victim to Joe Simpkin's 
vengeance — ^hoped the poorer, yet far more liberally 
disposed woman; whether, however, under directly 
contrary circumstances the wish of the latter would 
not have been the converse of that expressed, is an- 
other affair altogether. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

* Women, like princes, find few real friends.' 

Lyttleton. 

When Kathleen Delaval made her appearance, 
dressed in white, and with no ornament in her rich 
dark waving hair save a narrow blue ribbon twisted 
by the dexterous hand of Margaret Barry amongst 
its braided masses, the general impression of those 
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assembled in the Boyston drawing-room was that so 
pretty a girl had rarely before been seen therein. 
She was not unconscious — ^what very handsome young 
person ever is? — ^that she was not only lovely, but 
admired. The large dark eyes — ^whether they were 
gray, or green, or yellowish-brown, no one had yet 
determined — ^were probably far more eflfective than 
would have been the case had their owner not been a 
little conscious of the fact that hers were not eyes 
which men could look upon unmoved. Kathleen's 
smile too was wonderfully sweet and winning; the, 
more so, inasmuch as the usual expression of her face 
was grave almost to melancholy, and that the gladden- 
ing smile did not often enliven her speaking features. 

At the Thursday dinner-party, which had swelled 
into one of rather considerable dimensions by the ad- 
dition of Mr. and Miss Wilson, and that of two or 
three other always available neighbours, Kathleen 
Delaval was seated next to Lord Dhunagh; whilst 
directly opposite to her, flanked (with a lady be- 
tween) by Arthur Brandon, there was placed — as if 
for the very purpose of making an important family 
discovery-:— no less distinguished a personage than 
May Eoyston's prime favourite, ' uncle Bal.' 

Now, than Kathleen's accustomed manner to 
young men, it would be difficult to find, amongst a 
thousand or so of demoiselles of her age, a carriage 
more free from forwardness, coquetry, or any appa- 
rent wish dt^ 86 faire valoir. But on that especial 
occasion, for what cause she would have herself 
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found it difl&cult to explain, the girl differed from 
her usual self, in that the eloquent eyes, loiig before 
the signal for the ladies' departure had been given, 
appeared — at least so thought the experienced man 
of the world who watched her— to speak many of the 
unutterable things for which, I suppose^ such eyes 
arie given; whilst as for Dhunagh — and the sight 
was indeed a terrible one to his parent — ^the orbs of 
that infatuated young man said quite enough in ans- 
wer to convince the Earl that his elddr son was con- 
siderably more alive to the fascinations of beauty 
than his short-sighted relations had hitherto sup- 
posed to be the fact. 

' By George ! a regular case. I never saw Dhu- 
nagh spoony before,' was the anxious man's remark 
to Miss Royston, by whose side on her especial sofa 
he, on his emerging with the other gentlemen from 
the dining-room, established himself. 'What pos- 
sessed Lotty, I winder, to bring her here ? But she 
is always putting her foot in it in some stupid way.' 

* Miss Delaval seems a very nice quiet girl,' re- 
joined aunt Janet coldly, and drawing as she spoke 
the skirt of her rich silk dress an inch or two away 
from the contamination of her brother-in-law's touch. 
* I could almost fancy her to be an English girl, she 
is so quiet and well behaved.' 

If Miss Boyston, as it is safe to conclude was the 
case, either hoped or intended to wound by this 
home-thrust the national prejudices and feelings of 
her sister's husband, the result proved that she had 
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put her pin^s point in rest in vain. At no time very 
ynlnerable to the excellent lady's mild attacks, Lord 
Ballinacarrig was at this juncture especially proof 
against them. His mind — a mind that was always 
after dinner slightly in a state of obfuscation — ^was 
much too fully occupied with the one terrible thought 
that Dhunagh had ' fallen in love with a pauper' for 
any other idea to find, for the time being, entrance 
into his brain. He had, almost unknown to him- 
self, built so largely, and at so considerable a risk, 
on the foundation of Dhu's constitutional apathy, 
that the shock of finding himself mistaken was very 
severe. To obtain a confidante in this sad crisis, he 
had sought in his trouble sympathy from the first 
female heart at hand, and that heart happening to 
be that of well-dressed rigid aunt Janet, he — ^there 
is no other name for the SLct— flumped down incon- 
tinently by her side, and mournfully imparted to her 
his startling discovery. We have seen in what man- 
ner the lady took this brtisque announcement of his 
feelings ; but as his lordship very soon after (it was 
'his custom of an evening') fell gradually into a 
harmless state of somnolency, we will, with the 
reader's permission, proceed \o the farther end of 
the long apartment, which, unmodemised by that 
pleasant but often — for is it not true that walls 
have ears ? — ^perilous innovation, a portiere, might 
more appropriately, from its dimensions and decora- 
tions, have been called a gallery than a drawing- 
room. 
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At the opposite extremity to that in which the 
elders of the company were, at the expense of niuch 
unremunerative trouble, endeavouring to play the 
agreeable to each- other, the sounds of laughter and 
the 'notes of song,' together with the unceasing run- 
ning accompaniment of small talk, betrayed the fact, 
that at the end of the room, where the grand piano- 
forte had assisted in drawing together Lord Kel- 
lerby's younger guests, a considerable amount of life 
and spirit reigned. 

' I wish you would sing, May,' Captain O'Moore 
was vociferously urging. ' Some sweet thing about 
"loves" and "doves." You used to know no end of 
them. There was a song that had in it any number 
of "remember me's" — the jolliest one you sung. You 
used to go through it con amove. By Jove ! — ^I — ' 
and Ulick, who was subject to postprandial fits of 
sentiment, heaved a sigh which brought his reminis- 
cences of his cousin's touching ditty to an abrupt 
conclusion. 

Mabel, who, for some reasoji best known to her- 
self, was not so ready as usual to contribute her 
quota to the amusement of the evening, replied in a 
very haughty fashion to the Captain's exordium : 

' Don't be ridiculous, Ulick ; I hate sentimental 
songs, and what you call jolly ones too.' 

' 0, do you ? I thought you liked them — the 
"Outside Car" especially, and the "Whistling Thief." 
— ^Miss Delaval, for the love of ould Ireland, shall I 
sing you the " Whistling Thief" ? It's an uncommon 

VOL. I. N 
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contrast after that beantifal German song of yours ; 
but if you like it — ' and Ulick made a move towards 
the instrument. 

' 0, do sing it/ said Kathleen. ' I heard Alice 
Nugent talking about the "Whistling Thief" at Mul- 
hany. They said it was such fun;' and so saying. 
Miss Delaval, ready to be amused, and totally ignor- 
ant of certain bitter and envious feelings that were 
surging up in Mabel's breast anent her, took up her 
station in full view of Captain O'Moore's laughing 
face, on which she steadily ^xed her large and won- 
drous eyes. 

The song, as all those who are acquainted with , 
it will agree, is a capital song; and Ulick's rich 
though untaught tenor rolled out the comic words 
with a pleasant brogue that was irresistibly laughter- 
raising. The whistle too, which is a several times 
repeated interlude in the performance, added not a 
little to its merits. It sounded from Ulick's lips so 
soft, so musical and alluring, that for the moment 
the merriment excited by the vocal part of the 
song was hushed, and the listeners — the female por- 
tion of them, at least — grew sentimental over the 
alluring invitation of the lying-in-wait lover to the 
scheming beautiful ^ darlint' of his heart. 

Loud and long was the applause that followed on 
Captain O'Moore's spirited performance; whilst Elath- 
leen, who had laughed till she well-nigh cried, sat 
down on a low prie-dieu chair that stood a short dis- 
tance apart from the rest, and felt a little ashamed 
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of the unconventional manner in which she had given 
way to her feelings. 

' Yon care for everything Irish, I think,' said 
Lord Dhunagh in a low voice, as he leant over the 
back of her chair ; and Ejithleen, turning round to 
answer him, caught the dark eyes — ^fixed with their 
pecuKarly magnetic power upon her own— of Arthur 
Brandon, At that moment she would have been far 
better pleased had the positions of the two' men 
been reversed ; or rather, if Arthur had been the one 
to take advantage of that strange indescribable soft- 
ening of the heart, that flutter of the spirit which, 
in the breasts of the purest and least experienced in 
love affairs of women, is often the consequence of 
listening to such a voice as that possessed by Ulick 
0'Mo6re, when that voice has just successfully per- 
petrated a love-ditty. At that juncture — ^I trust that 
my heroine will not lose by the admission — Kath- 
leen was in the mood to be wooed and won by the 
only man in whose favour her heart had yet spoken ; 
and that he did not take advantage of her frame of 
mind was, as I have just said, in a slight degree 
disappointing and vexatious. Still he was there — 
there with those irreBistible eyes, that said so much 
and might mean so little; and Kathleen, who had 
been during the past day not a little mortified by 
the neglect of her former friend, was woman enough 
to pursue the system which she had commenced at 
dinner (a system, by the way, which had gone far to 
cause Lord Ballinacarrig's uneasiness), and endeavour 
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to hide her disappointment by appearing intensely 
interested in Lord Dhnnagh's conversation. 

' Indeed I do,' she said, in answer to his query. 
' That song-=— was it not delightful ? — ^took me back 
to Mulhany and home and the dear Nugents. It 
made me almost feel as if being here was a dream, 
and that I had never come so far away from Ireland 
and Glaedhml.' 

*I saw what you were feeling. Do you know. 
Miss Delaval, that I am vain enough to fancy that I 
can read your character as I would a book.' 

' Beally !* blushing. ' You make me quite afraid 
of you. I must be terribly demonstrative, I fear. 
I know I was just now ; and Miss Royston, your 
cousin Mabel, I mean,' she added, with a little con- 
scious laugh, ' looked quite as if she thought I did 
not understand how to behave.' 

* Did she ? Mabel is not herself a particularly 
reserved character. When there is nothing to hide, 
why should a mask be worn ?' 

* I don't know. I suppose it would never do to 
show everything one thinks and feels.' 

* That depends. I read a French maxim the 
other day, which says that "on pent attirer les coeurs 
par les qualites qu'on montre, mais on ne les fixe que 
par celles qu'on a." You see, I take it for granted 
that the nature is pure, perfect, truthful. In that 
case, the more that is shown the better. Have not I 
proved my case ? What evils are likely to be the re- 
sults of what you have just called demonstrativeness?' 
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* I don't know ; I cannot argue the point. But 
about Ireland, I can truthfully say I love it ; never- 
theless I think — ^you must not be angry, Lord Dhu- 
nagh — ^that I should love the country better if I 
could depend more on the people.' 

*You are like the man — ^I forget who it was,' 
said Lord Dhunagh, with a quiet smile — * who de- 
clared that a certain London club was the best in 
the world, barring the members thereof. We can- 
not separate Ireland from the Irish, at least not in 
that way ; and even if the Iron Duke's remedy could 
by a miracle be tried, why, the ould country would — 
in my opinion at least — ^be the ould country still.' 

Before Kathleen could ask (which she was about 
to do) what it was that the ^ greatest' Irishman that 
ever lived had, as a remedial measure, pointed out, 
silence in the ranks of the talking was proclaimed 
by a female voice, which, breaking forth in the low 
lugubrious notes of that most dismal of all known 
Italian arias yclept Sidla tomba, eflfectuaUy inter- 
rupted the dialogue between Kathleen and her inter- 
locutor. 

It was from Miss Bigden's widely-opened lips — 
for, to do her only justice, she had been well taught 
— that the sounds proceeded ; and that she had thus 
been invited to * favour the company' was in conse- 
quence of information whispered to Mabel Boyston 
by Mrs. de Beauvoir Higgins, that this modem 
Corinne was ' famous for her singing.' I fear that 
in thus 'rising to the fly,' the parson's daughter 
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was not moved by any philanthropic desire to gratify 
her ^andfather's guest, or to give pleasure, pure 
and unmixed, to the assembled company. The de- 
sire to amuse both herself and them at the ex- 
pense of the songster was at the bottom of a very 
promptly-accorded request that Miss Bigden would 
be good enough to exhibit one, at least, of her many 
talents. 

* We know you sing,* May said persuasively; and 
thereupon the lady, drawing off, with a modest sim- 
per, her strong white kid -gloves, struck out in a 
startling and brilliant symphony. Those who had 
expected a bravura were disappointed by the sequel 
of that remarkable exordium; for plaintively rose 
the gentle dirge upon the ear, and truly ijb was as 
though the coo of the morning dove had followed 
on the boom of the bittern, rising wild and fearless 
on the evening air. 

The teaching, as I said before, of the performer 
had been good, and time had doubtless been when 
the ' voice of the charmer' had not been wanting in 
merit ; but there comes a season when an ' organ,' 
however good, shows symptoms of wear and tear, and 
such was the case with that of which Miss Bigden 
was the owner. At the conclusion of the — as Ulick 
whisperingly called it — * doleful ditty' the songstress 
received, in return for her exertions, one of those 
murpiurs of * faint praise' which are so infinitely 
more * damning' than abuse ; but it was^well for her 
peace of mind that the various comments on herself 
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and her eflforts were uttered too sotto voce for them 
to reach her ears. 

During her performance the audience had been 
increased by more than one music lover, who, per- 
haps attracted by the dulcet sounds, had deserted 
the drowsy atmosphere wherein good old Lord Kel- 
lerby was dozing away the hours. Amongst those 
who had thus migrated was Miss Eoyston. She had 
hitherto been ' doing civil' to one or two dull married 
ladies of the neighbourhood, but, left at last to her- 
self, she was at liberty to indulge in a little female 
curiosity concerning the manner in which the junior 
members of the company were amusing themselves. 
The first of these with whom she came in contact 
was Mabel. 

' 0, aunt Janet !' whispered that young lady, * it 
is so dull! Everybody looks sick of their lives. 
Don't you think we might dance ? We did once last 
winter, you know ; and manmia would play, and — ' 

* My dear child, think how late it is,' remon- 
strated Miss Boyston. 

* Late ! Why, it's only half-past ten ! If that 
dreadful woman would but finish that droning song !' 

* Hush, my dear ; she will hear you. You should 
not talk so loud. When any one is good-natured 
enough to sing — ' 

^ 0, but she doesn't do it from good-nature ; she 
laid a plot to be asked, and it'6 dreadful ! If she 
would only leave off, we might have one waltz at 
least,' urged Mabel, whose quick eyes had long since 
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taken in, and her spirit rebelled against, the respec- 
tive positions of her cousins and the girl whom al- 
ready she almost began to hate. 

* But, my dear, your grandfather ! Just con- 
sider.* 

• 'Well, I doy aunt Janet; but grandpapa won't 
know one sort of music from another, even if he does 
hear it. — 0, Miss Bigden, how beautiful that was ! 
But so melancholy ! I really think (Now, aunt Janet,' 
aside, * you mustn't be tiresome) — ^I really think that 
we ought to do something lively to change the cur- 
rent of our thoughts ; so, Ulick, be a good boy, and 
help to push away the tables. We are going to 
dance ; but we won't have the servants in, it makes 
it all so formal ; besides, grandpapa is so odd about 
having them what he calls put out of their way. 
Mamma will play. She knows only two valses, but 
sjie can strum away at them till we are tired.' And 
thus it was that Miss Mabel Boyston arranged her 
extempore and somewhat difficult-to-achieve soiree 
dansante. 

If it had solely been her object to break-up the 
tete-a-tete between Lord Dhunagh and Kathleen, that 
object was effectually gained ; but such was far from 
being the case. The unreasoning jealousy which, 
even previous to the Irish girl's arrival. May Boy- 
ston had begun to entertain towards her, prompted 
this sufferer from one of the worst of mental maladies 
to visit with her displeasure any, even the slightest, 
proof of Kathleen's powers of fascination. But, be 
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it here noted, stifih proof, when exemplified either in 
Arthur Brandon's or in Lord Dhunagh's evident ad- 
miration, was anything but slight ; and Mabel — ^who, 
thanks to her bright prettiness, her cousinship, and 
her being at Royston the only available recipient of 
young-gentlemanly attentions, had hitherto * held her 
own' even on thq more rare occasions when Lord 
Dhunagh paid a short and fleeting visit at the Castle 
-could not view with anytiiing short of extreme dis- 
gust and bitterness the effect produced upon those 
whose 'attentions' she had formerly been able to 
command, by the superior attractions of the ' wild 
Lrish girl.' The faint hope which she had enter- 
tained, that in the accomplishment of waltzing Miss 
Delaval would be left far behind by her own superior 
skill — for May was a * famous' dancer — ^was dispelled 
by the first glance at the graceful ease with which 
Kathleen, with Arthur Brandon for her partner, kept 
time to the twenty-years-old music, played, far more 
slowly than Miss May approved of, by the slightly 
fige-stiffened fingers of that lady's mamma. It was 
in vain that the voice of Mrs.- Edgar's dutiful child 
was heard from time to time, exhorting the harassed 
lady to ' hurry on,* whilst pleasantly — for the good 
lady played in time — sounded the long-ago waltz from 
Balfe's Bohemian Girl upon the ear, 

' Quicker, de^r, please — a little quicker !' shouted 
May above the music ; and then, in a whisper, when 
Ulick, by a slight exercise of will on the part of his 
danseme, had brought her to a momentary stand- 
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still by the musician's chair, it was, ^ 0, mamma ! 
how tiresomely you play ! You might get on a little 
faster, when I ask you so much.' Methinks that at 
^s point I can almost hear the severely-judging 
reader exclaim, ^ What an odious girl ! So selfish, 
so undutiful, so envious, so, in short, every way de- 
testable.' But granted that, £rom what we already 
know of this young lady, such remarks, strong as 
they are, cannot be called altogether unjustifiable, 
is there not something to be said in her excuse, in 
that she had from her infancy been over-indulged, 
and encouraged, by deeds at least, if not by words, to 
believe herself to be a personage of importance, one 
of those favoured mortals to whom the wills of otheirs 
are to bow ? With parents inferior to herself in natu- 
ral * parts,' and quite sufficiently, though only tacitly, 
encouraged by one of those * in authority' over her to 
despise, not only the birth and parentage, but the 
intellects and the ' manners' of the mother to whom 
she owed her birth, is it surprising that a quick- 
witted, strong-willed, and not especially tender-na- 
tured girl should have become, under such fostering 
as this, selfish, undutiful, and overbearing? It 
is the * way' of grown-up people in the aggregate to 
dislike and abuse d troublesome, self-willed, and 
* avowedly' spoilt child ; but such persons, in their 
unreasoning aversion, omit the needful ceremony of 
putting the * right saddle on the right horse.' The 
child that renders itself hateful by tossing ofif our 
hat into the mud, by surreptitiously sticking pins into 
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oflr calves, or by any of the thousand methods of in- 
geniously tormenting which suggest themselves to 
the untutored mind, has a right to have the effect 
upon our minds of its vagaries lessened by a timely 
consideration of the circumstances which were doubt- 
less instrumental in producing so extremely unplea- 
sant a result. And after the same fashion may we 
not extenuate the faults, — such faults as early showed 
themselves in the character of pretty Mabel Qoyston, 
— and lay the blame in some measure to the account 
of those who were in some sort answerable for her 
training ? If there be truth in the saying, that V adver- 
sity fait Vhomme, et le bonhev/r les monstres, it may be 
safe to conclude that May's nature was one of those 
from which indulgence, prosperity, and happiness 
bring forth the latent evil, leaving the good, which we 
are led to hope lies dormant in every human breast, 
to ^ wake up' in the season of adversity, when that 
* trier of the spirits' — stem rugged nurse that she 
is — ^shall strike the match, and bid the spark, which 
is to shine more and more unto the perfect day, glow 
forth. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

* Why, man, she doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossos, and we petty men 
Walk nnder her huge legs.' Julius Ccesar. 

Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coUte ; and after 
that first innovation, in the shape of ^ a dance' at Gas- 
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tie Boy, Mabel, who was bent not only on amuBing 
herself, but on gaining jfor the old Castle the character 
of a gay and delightful house, contrived, by dint of 
perseverance, coaxing, and other female methods for 
obtaining an end desired, to introduce many and 
startling innovations into the old house. In all this 
she possessed very efficient auxiliaries in three at 
least of the young men, her relations, who, finding 
much and varied amusement at Boyston and the 
neighbourhood, were prolonging their stay after a 
fashion, which, had she not more than suspected 
the very considerable share which Kathleen Delaval 
might have boasted in affecting their movements, 
would have been taken by Mabel as a very flattering 
compliment to herself. 

The only persons who showed any marked resist- 
ence to the transformation that was being so ra- 
pidly effected were Lord Kellerby and his unmarried 
daughter. For the objections raised by the former 
there were good and ample reasons ; for the amiable 
old nobleman, albeit his memory, especially as re- 
garded recent events, was short, could not be induced 
to forget a certain mauvais as well as very long 
qiuirt cCheure to which, during the continuance of 
the first and famous dance inaugurated by his grand- 
daughter, he had been subjected. On that occasion. 
Miss Eigden, who, unfortunately for the doomed 
octogenarian, entertained an idea that she possessed 
the valuable gift of being able to amuse * elderly 
people,' took it into her capacious head that Lord 
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Kellerby — slumbering, as she perceived was his case, 
in comparative solitude in his especial arm-chair — 
was * the right man in the right place' on whom to 
exercise her Gottgegehen gift. 

Very sound was that peaceful nap ; for the ' forty 
winks,* which Miss Royston always declared to be 
so beneficial to her father's health and comfort, had 
not, even by the brilliant symphony before alluded 
to, been in the very slightest degree infringed upon. 
It was left to Miss Bigden's siren voice to recall the 
noble peer from the peaceful land of dreams. 

Laying her hand (after drawing a chair to his 
side) softly upon his lordship's arm, she quietly 
watched the awaking of her victim. It was not a 
rapid process (the rousing-up of a well-fed, thor- 
oughly asleep old gentleman rarely is) ; and for a 
few moments Lord Kellerby stared helplessly and 
with eyes aghast at his prospective tormentor. Miss 
Bigden was not, however, the woman to be daunted 
even by the unsympathetic countenance of his more 
than half-comatose lordship. 

' A charming party, my lord,' she said blandly. 
' Your young people are enjoying themselves delight- 
fully ! And what an agreeable girl Miss Mabel Roy- 
ston is ! So much prettier in my opinion than Miss 
Delaval.' And the fascinating Cynthia, satisfied 
that she had adroitly administered her sugar-plum, 
smiled with all her might into the face of the be- 
wildered peer. He was the very pink of courtesy, 
or I should rather say that the time had been when, 
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belonging as he did to the old school of aUo-eeto 
mortals, it had always been this gentleman's habit 
to be civil — quandntSme. Of late, howeyer, and since 
one of those tottering feet had been, so to speak, in 
the graye. Lord Kellerby had enjoyed the privilege 
of exemption from the necessity of enduring with 
patience the penalty of being bored ; he was there- 
fore not only nnable, from the somnolency of his 
condition, to take in, even in the most remote de- 
gree, the sense of his persecutor's words, but had 
so completely lost the habit of being outwardly 
polite, that, beyond a feeling of intense distaste 
and annoyance — a feeling that was plainly visible 
on his aged face — ^be took no pains even to appea/r 
flattered by the attentions of the wondrous woman, 
who thus in a manner as unprovoked as it was unjus- 
tifiable had ventured to intrude upon his slumbers. 
But though apparently in a state far too bemuddled 
and confused for Miss Bigden to have experienced 
any great satisfaction from a tete-a-tete, which she 
afterwards described as having been ^agreeable (in 
consequence of Lord Kellerby's charming intellectu- 
ality) in the extreme;' the nobleman thus flatter- 
ingly designated was fully alive to the necessity of 
being well protected from such intrusions for the 
future. The chief difficulty that cropped up in Mabel's 
path towards * progress' arose therefore from her 
grandfather's intense and undying dread of a repe- 
tition of that terrible time when a big and only half- 
dressed woman, with brazen-looking bracelets and 
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a still more brazen face, pinned him into his comer 
for (as he always declared to sympathising Janet, 
who made every allowance for the excusable exagger- 
ation) an hour at least. It required therefore, for 
Miss Boyston detested ^change/ not only all Mabel's 
strength of character and of will, but all the aid ren- 
dered to her by a large party of followers in her wake, 
to carry the point of exchanging the almost monastic 
quiet of Castle Eoy for the sounds of revelry — ^for, in 
short, charades, private theatricals, a ball, and any 
other little agreeable interludes which might happen 
to * come convenient.' 

Kathleen Delaval entered heart and soul into the 
amusements which were pouring in upon her. Her 
spirits, which had, at the commencement of her visit, 
appeared to be below the average of those with which 
young ladies of her age and condition are blessed, 
mounted rapidly with the occasion; indeed, so in- 
tense seemed her enjoyment of the present, that Lord 
Dhunagh, who alone of all her new friends was well 
acquainted with the dismal change which, in the 
course of a very few weeks, probably awaited her^ 
watched the transformation which had come over the 
now, to all appearance, brilliantly happy girl with 
eyes as loving as they were anxious ; for Kathleen, 
with the gay spirits, the pretty half-coquettish ways, 
and the growing sense of her own merits, personal 
as well as mental, for which the amount of admira- 
tion she received.was in a great measure accountable, 
had not in other respects become one whit less win- 
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ning, one degree more self-engrossed, one thought 
less glad to contribute, when it was in her power so 
to do, to the happiness and comfort of others. 

Since the memorable day when Lord Ballinacar- 
rig's paternal anxiety had been aroused by the ap- 
pearance of what to him seemed very like a flirtation 
between Dhunagh and the penniless beauty to whose 
birth there was attached (though, to do the cosmo- 
politan Earl justice, he thought little about that co- 
rollary to the case) not only a mystery, but a disgrace, 
there had been nothing, ' taking one thing with an- 
other,' as he observed to Lady Bal, ' that could justify 
him in taking '^ Dhu" to task in the matter.' 

/ The girl is just as great a flirt as the rest of 
them,' he said; 'I've kept my eyes upon her; and 
she is as ready to talk and laugh and play the fool 
with every fellow that spoons her as any young wo- 
man that I ever set my eyes on. If she'd been one 
of the quiet sort that I fancied she was at first, it 
would have been different, and I wouldn't have given 
much for Dhunagh's chance, if those large gray eyes 
of hers hadn't looked unutterable things on other 
fellows besides himself ; for, by Jove ! she's a glori- 
ous girl — beats Mabel all to fits; and what the 
deuce. Milady, you, who knew as well as everybody 
else that old Eossferry's niece, besides being — How- 
ever there's no use going into that ; but you did 
know that she hasn't a brass farthing that she can 
call her own ; and yet you bring her here, where you 
have two sons — ^both of them paupers, mind — ^for the 
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<5hance of either or both of them falling in love with 
her. Now, I just ask you, whether or not there was 
common sense in doing such a thing as that ?' 

The conclusion to which Lord Ballinacarrig had 
arrived was quite contrary to the opinion entertained 
of Kathleen Delaval's character and conduct by more 
than one better judge of such matters than he was 
himself. Lord Dhunagh, more than all the rest, had 
discovered, or perhaps fancied that he had so done, 
an infinite superiority in the Irish maiden's sunny 
nature to such acts of female coquetry and folly as 
his father believed her to be capable of; and, such 
being the view that he took of Kathleen's character, 
it is not surprising that he should have become hourly 
more in love with the first woman who had ever 
awakened him to the fact, that he possessed that gift 
of questionable comfort — id est, a heart. 

. The weather, during the fortnight that had elapsed 
since Kathleen Delaval began to play wild havoc 
with more than one heart beneath the hospitable roof 
of old half-childish Lord Kellerby, had been unusually 
fine for the season of the year. Although the season 
of the autumnal equinox was approaching, there had 
as yet been not a single premonitory symptom of the 
time when the ' unresting sea' would be in no state 
for ladies' yachting, and when even to dream of a 
incnic would be something almost approaching to a 
tempting of Providence. Under these circumstances 
the Water Witch had more than once sailed out of 
Eoymouth Harbour with a full complement of pas- 

VOL. I. 
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sengers ; for the hospitable and gallant owner was 
only thoroughly *at home' on board the yacht, and 
never so happy as when, on his snow-white quarter- 
deck, he did the honours of his splendid schooner to 
as many of the fair sex as would consent to honour 
him with their company. 

It was a glorious morning — one that succeeded 
a night of triumph for Kathleen ; for she had on 
that occasion taken part in a little comedy 'from 
the French' which had been written purposely for 
amateur acting, and had distinguished herself 
greatly as the piquante, coquettish heroine of the 
piece. The date of the play being in those days 
when powder and patches added not a little to the 
attractions of a Parisian marquise, Kathleen — ^with 
just a soupgon of rouge upon her usually clear but 
nearly colourless complexion, with her dainty feet 
incased in the prettiest of little high -heeled shoes, and 
with the ' half languor and half fire' of her wondrous 
eyes enhanced by the 'touch of ar^' that goes so far 
in rousing the fancy of those whose tastes have been 
vitiated by the ' lusts of the eye' and the ' pride of life' 
— ^was so irresistibly enchanting, that a perfect /wror^ 
of admiration followed on her performance, and far 
and wide, even until it reached the noble ears of the 
* most noble' Marchioness of Amersham, the news 
with almost electric speed went abroad, that some- 
thing well worth going a good maiiy miles to see and 
hear had been heard and witnessed. 

It had some days previously been arranged that 
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(weather permitting) a large party, including all the 
young people under Lord Kellerby's roof at that 
time asseiifibled, should^ on the second day follow- 
ing the eventful ' private theatrical' night, vary their 
amusements by a run along the coast in the Water 
Witch. 

' I do so hope that it will be a nice quiet day,' 
remarked Mabel, as she and Kathleen parted com- 
pany at the head of the grand staircase on their 
way to their respective rooms. 

* Not too quiet,' was Miss Delaval's suggestion. 
* Lord Ballinacarrig has been hoping for wind. The 
sea for the last week has been like a mill-pond, and 
the Water Witch is too large a vessel, he says, to be 
done justice to without a good fresh breeze to fill the 
sails.' 

Mabel laughed a little sardonically at this sugges- 
tion. 

'I only wish,' she said, 'that uncle Bal knew 
what it is to be sea-sick ; for in that case he would 
be better contented with a calm.' 

' But in that case we might as well not go to sea 
at all,' said Kathleen, who, in the happy security 
which ignorance and inexperience give, imagined that 
it would be only too delightful to feel — with Arthur 
Brandon by her side — the big waves surge beneath 
her, whilst a spice of imaginary danger lent a deli- 
cious excitement to the scene. * And I think,' she 
added, ' that it would be so grand to see a storm.' 

The girls shook hands after that last remark, 
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and parted for the night in seeming cordiality. But 
Mahel, as she lay wakeful on the prettily furnished 
couch in the room kept sacred at Eoyston to her 
occasional use, told herself more than once that 
Kathleen was a * scheming artful creature.' She 
knew — ^the designing girl ! — full well that there are 
men — ay, and many of them too — who are to be won 
by the congenial fearlessness which Kathleen's long- 
ing for a gale of wind implied. * As if she really 
wishes it to blow!' May said to herself with an in- 
credulous snort; and went to sleep thinking that the 
Irish girl had a thousand times better have remained 
upon the distant island, which the men were stupid 
enough to make a romance about, than have pushed 
herself into society above her, and behaved herself 
altogether in such a bold and objectionable man- 
ner. 

The weather, infinitely to the delight of more 
than one of those assembled on the following morn- 
ing at the breakfast-table, was of exactly the kind to 
cause yachting to be, for the time being, described, 
by the least bold and well informed in such matters, 
as a delightful amusement. A bright sun, a few 
clouds, the wind, which was just strong enough to 
fill the sails of a two -hundred -ton schooner, ^ off 
shore* (a ' soldier's wind,' in short), and everything 
propitious. 

' I only hope the wind will last,' said Lord BaJ- 
linacarrig ; ^ and I tell you what, young ladies, I re- 
commend that we don't lose time in getting under 
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way. There's nothing like taking time by the fore- 
lock, and I shouldn't wonder, fine as it looks, if 
there were to be a change in the wind before night. 
The glass has fallen a little, and after these long 
spells of fine weather there is generally a paying off 
of old scores in the shape of a good rattling breeze 
that takes the shine out of the land-lubbers, — eh, 
Mabel ?' 

Before the young lady thus cruelly attacked in 
one of her weakest points could retort upon uiicle 
Bal for his misdemeanor, a servant entered with a 
letter, demanding an answer, for Miss Royston. The 
contents of the missive were as follows : 

* My DEMI Miss RoYSTON, — I have just heard of 
the immense success of your friend Miss Dale in 
the part of the Marquise in the little comedy, which 
I am told went off beautifully last night at Royston. 
Do ask Miss Dale if she will come over to Chudleigh 
for.a couple of nights to play the same part, as we 
are getting up some private theatricals here. My 
nephew Lord Bulstrode is capital as SLJeune premier, 
and I quite expect that we shall do great things. All 
your gentlemen will, I hope, form part of the audi- 
ence. It would, I know^ be a mere act of ceremony 
to say how delighted we should be to see you, my 
dear Miss Royston, on the occasion ; but as you never 
go out, you will, I am sure, excuse the omission. 

* Yours faithfully, 

' Selina Amersham.' 
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Miss Royston read over this characteristic note in 
silence, and then understanding, by the suggestive 
looks as well as by the 'Anything new, Janet?' of 
impatient Lady Bal, what was expected of her, she 
proceeded to make known the contents of the noble 
lady's epistle. 

An almost general cry of anger and reprobation 
followed. *So impertinent!' * So like her!' *Who 
could have carried the news so soon to Chudleigh ?' 

* Quite impossible for you to consent,' in a whisper 
to Kathleen from Arthur Brandon; which last proof 
of interest was not only highly gratifying to the lis- 
tener, but satisfactory as an evidence that public 
opinion at Royston would indorse her own desire to 
send an immediate refusal to the Marchioness. 

* Such a funny idea to ask me to Chudlei^,' she 
laughingly said. * Poor insignificant me, whom she 
does not even know by sight ! She must be a strange 
person, this Lady Amersham, don't you think so, 
Lord Dhunagh ?' 

*Not so strange, I imagine, as we people who 
have lived out of the world may think,' he ans- 
wered, placing, as Arthur Brandon thought, a very 
unnecessary stress upon the we; the which personal 
pronoun was intended — at least so thought Arthur — 
to associate the Irish elements shared by the two 
more closely together than was altogether advisable. 

* I am afraid that the type of which my Lady Amer- 
sham is one — the type of the underbred, insolent fine 
lady, I would say, — ^the which social evil is mainly the 
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result of the base flunkyism that is apparently in- 
herent in the British mind — is by no means strange 
in her Majesty's dominions.* 

' Strange ! I should think not,' exclaimed Mabel; 
^ but I don't believe that there are many quite so bad 
as Lady Amersham. They say she is so dreadfully 
rude, and so ill-tempered. When we were in London 
last, one of the shop-girls at Madame Fleury's told 
Fanchette — ' 

* Wait a bit,' interrupted Ulick. * I think you 
called those iligant demoiselles " shop-girls" ! Only 
fancy your fate if the ** young ladies" were to hear 
of your insulting them in their tenderest point. 
There would be secret poison in the petals of a 
flower ; or if they did not go so far as that — ' 

* Nonsense; let me go on with what Fanchette 
heard. The girl who told her said that she was the 
only one of all Madame Fleury's "young ladies'* 
(mind, those are her words, not mine) who dared to 
wait upon the Marchioness of Amersham; she was 
BO violent, so coarse in her language, and kept a poor 
maid she had on her knees for hours, rubbing her 
ankles.' 

*Ah, now,' laughed Ulick, *that may be more 
my lady's misfortune than her fault. If she happens 
to be weak on her pins, and they have plenty to carry 
between them, what can a stout peeress of her weight 
and calibre do ? But about this invitation to Miss 
Delaval; couldn't we knock some fun out of it? Write 
her a letter that she won't forget in a hurry. — ^Miss 
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Delaval, you are just the one to do that kind of thing 
well ; and it would be such a jolly lark to make this 
horrible old woman see how vulgar and impertinent 
she has been.' 

* Which is just the thing she neyer would or 
could see/ interposed Miss Janet. * There is no- 
thing so hardening to the heart as adulation, nothing 
more detrimental to some natures than unbroken 
health, wealth, and prosperity. However, hard or 
not hard, an answer must be sent; and, my dear' 
(to Kathleen), * if you are determined not to go, I will 
write, in your name, a civil note of refusal. Perhaps 
I had better say — well, but what had I better say? 
It is rather difficult, after all, to find an excuse.' 

' Is it ?' exclaimed Kathleen eagerly. ' Indeed, 
dear Miss Eoyston, I think not. Would you mind 
saying that I am not a professional actress — that I 
know nothing of the stage ; and* — throwing back her 
small head proudly — * that I have not the honour of 
being acquainted with Lady Amersham.' 

They all laughed a little at Kathleen's idea of a 
civil excuse for her refusal ; and after a few more 
minutes devoted to playful discussion, it was decided, 
on Kathleen's recommendation, to attribute the po- 
lite declining of her ladyship's amiable proposal to 
the shortness of Miss Delaval's stay at Eoyston ; and 
that knotty point being definitively settled, the two 
demoiselles hurried away to make their toilettes for 
the water-party. 
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CHAPTEK XXI. 

* L'amonr sonmet la terre, assnj^tit les cieiuc, 
Les rois Bont k ses pieds, il gonyeme les dieox.' 

COBNEILLE. 

Arthur Brandon, albeit he was no open profli- 
gate, no glaring defier of the laws of God and man^ 
had never shown any marked predilection for tTie 
holy estate of matrimony- He loved his liberty, his 
club life, even the mess of his regiment — for that 
regiment was, like himself, a ' swell' one — and more- 
over he loved women (collectively) too well to be in 
any hurry to bind himself, esto perpetuum, to one. 
Till his eye rested on Kathleen Delaval he had 
never looked upon the daughter of Eve. who was fair 
enough to shake, by her bright beauty, the prejudices 
which had gathered strength through the indulg- 
ence in the peculiar tastes to which those prejudices 
owed their birth. He had seen women a& beautiful 
as Kathleen ; nay, perhaps he had felt a fleeting 
passion for some who, for regularity of feature, might 
have thrown the Irish maiden's loveliness into tho 
shade ; but there hung about the ' mountain flower' 
an indescribable and resistless charm, which took 
the reason as well as the senses captive ; and Bran- 
don, when he had bidden her farewell at the humblo 
carpet-dance — ^which to happy inexperienced Kathleen 
had opened out a new vista of hitherto undreamt-of 
happiness — was conscious for a while of that dull 
vacuum in the breast, that dismal chill upon the 
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spirits, which absence from an object that has be- 
<3ome too dear is apt to engender. To see her again 
— to hear the voice which, whether serious or play- 
ful, whether the girl's mood were grave or gay, was 
to Arthur's ears the sweetest that those ears had 
ever listened to — ^was for a week or two the dearest 
desire of his heart. But not as yet was the passion 
E^thleen had inspired there one of those strong and 
violent rousings of the senses which absence serves 
to augment ; whilst change of scene, and a return 
to the habits of town civilised life, produced their 
normal effect upon one who, in common with too 
many of his age and type, took the colouring of his 
ideas from the reflection of those of others^ and whose 
trains of thought were worked upon and influenced by 
the sayings and doings, the lax habits and winked- 
at profligacy, of those in whose society he was acci- 
dentally thrown. But if the short separation which 
followed on the extremely limited period of acquaint- 
ance which Arthur Brandon had enjoyed with Kath- 
leen did not, according to the poet's words, * make 
the heart grow fonder,' ample reparation was made 
to * bare -breeched Cupid' for the negative offence 
committed against his rule, when, under the same 
roof with the Irish beauty, the susceptible soldier 
fell once more — ^but this time irretrievably — under 
the spell. 

The fact — one which very speedily became patent 
to the quick eyes of the lover — that another, and 
that other no mean or despicable rival, had entered 
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the lists against him, added not a little to Brandon's 

• 

lieen desire for success. Although as capable as are 
most men, of feeKng-an intense and all-absorbing 
passion, there was a sufficient alloy of vanity in his 
composition, for the circumstance of Lord Dhunagh's 
evident admiration of his idol to have its weight, 
not only on his feeUngs, but on his decisions in her 
regard. Of the young Irishman's character and dis- 
position he knew, save by report, nothing; but it 
required only a very slight amount of perspicacity 
to decide, not only that Dhunagh was hit hard by 
Cupid's arrow, but that, being so hit, he was the 
last man in the world to flinch from the consequences 
which the wound entailed. . That the heir to some 
of the most hopelessly encumbered land in Ireland 
would, by proposing to penniless Kathleen, commit 
an act of the gravest imprudence, was an indisput- , 
able fact. Lord Ballinacarrig, moreover, as in duty 
and by inclination bound, would probably go through 
a considerable amount of bluster, and attempt not 
a little opposition, on the occasion — should such 
arise — of his son's wished-for marriage with Miss 
Delaval. But, angered though he would doubtless 
be, the opposition of the good-natured easy-going 
peer would, as Brandon was perfectly well aware, die 
away almost as speedily as it had arisen ; and then 
what would remain for him (Arthur) but a terrible 
memory of lost opportunities, mingled with envyings 
and regrets, of which even the anticipations were so 
many driving goads to the proposals which were. 
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• 

when under Kathleen's maddening influence, ever 
hovering on his tongue ? 

Under the lofty marble portico, with their ci» 
gars in their respective mouths, and lounging in 
various ' stand-at-ease' attitudes, the male guests at 
Eoyston waited with more or less impatience for the 
coming of the ladies- The kast inclined to passive 
endurance of the delay was Lord Ballinacarrig, who 
was clad in rigorous yachting costume, the which 
consisted of an extremely short jacket that hid no- 
thing of his long ^recreant limbs,' and of snow- 
white canvas trousers, through which ' rude Boreas' 
— should the weather turn out to be ^ dirty' — would 
* whistle as it went, for want of thought,' on the suf- 
ferings of the sexagenarian legs within. 

Uncle Bal, in spite of sunshine and soft weather, 
persevered in his prophecy, that a change — ere many 
hours could elapse — must infallibly supervene ; and, 
as a safety-valve for his excited feelings, after re- 
peatedly saying that the sooner they were ofiF, the 
better, he took, at every other minute, a few steps- 
upon the lawn, shouting up to his niece, whose 
apartment had view that way, the oft-repeated ad- 
juration, to ' make haste.' 

On separate sides of the portico Arthur Brandon 
and Lord Dhunagh leaned, dos-a-dos, looking silently 
out upon the scene. The feelings of the latter were 
anything but cheery. For more than one reason — 
from signs and symptoms which were more easily 
felt than explained — ^he had well-nigh come to the 
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conclusion that matters between Arthur Brandon and 
Kathleen were drawing — without much apparent aid 
from those chiefly concerned — to a crisis. When the 
Bhortness of her stay at Royston was decided upon as 
the best apology for her non-appearance at Chudleigh, 
n glance, momentary yet full of deep and gathered 
meaning, had passed between the pair, and, inter- 
cepted by one at least of the lookers-on, had told its 
tender tale of grief and passion. Dhunagh felt no 
personal dislike to Brandon. Though related — and 
that in no very distant degree — ^they had seen but 
little of each other ; therefore, beyond thinking his 
cousin Arthur a 'nice gentlemanly fellow,' the Irish- 
man had not been able to arrive at any conclusion 
regarding the merits or demerits of his good-looking 
and agreeable cousin. A man in love (and that Ar- 
thur was very much in that delightfully anomalous 
condition was most distinctly apparent) is rarely seen 
at his best; and, moreover, the mutual consciousness 
of rivalry did not tend to the good understanding be- 
tween Kathleen's lovers, which might, had it existed, 
have brought about a better appreciation of their re- 
spective characters. 

* I hope,' said Percy Royston, who had strolled 
up from the Rectory in excellent time for an expe- 
dition which, though he affected to despise it, he 
would have been truly miserable to miss, ^I hope 
that old Shug won't have asked any snobbish visitors, 
as they call them, from the town. He is quite capa- 
ble of having that Rigden woman and her Co. on 
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board ; and now I think of it, do you' (to Brandon) 
^ know anything about that man they call Captain 
Ommaney Fox? I've seen him somewhere, but 
where the deuce it was, I cannot for the life of me 
remember.' 

* And yet,' rejoined the other, * his is not the 
kind of face or figure to forget. No ; I never saw 
him — at least, not that I can recollect — till he turned 
up here. Ah! here are the demoiselles. — ^Mabel, that 
jacket and hat are perfect ! Mrs. Brown's last sweet 
thing in coiffures^ eh?' And then, with no apparent 
effort, he quietly sauntered forward, in order to facili- 
tate as much as possible his intended monopolisation, 
of Miss Delaval. 

Walking by her side, the laggards of the party, 
and keeping just out of hearing of those in' front, he 
commenced in a low tone, but one which, as he was 
well aware, went straight to the heart he wished to 
soften, to play the lover's part. 

* You often talk very quietly. Miss Delaval,* he 
said, ^ of leaving your place at Ebyston empty. Only 
a week here — for I have counted the days since we 
came — and already you seem contented, if not indeed 
relieved, at the idea of returning to your Irish home.' 

She looked quickly up into his moody face, and 
then said hesitatingly: 

* I do not see why you should think so. I am 
very happy tere — too happy, I am afraid. I think. 
Captain Brandon,' she added pleadingly, *that if 
you knew what my home in Ireland iS;, you would 
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hardly suspect me of a very keen wisfi to return to 
it.' 

*But you love Ireland, do not you? It is your 
country, after all — ^your afifections, interests, all the 
associations of your childhood — ' 

She interrupted him with a laugh that was almost 
bitter in its false ring of mirth. 

* My afifections !* she repeated. * Ah, what have 
they been, that you should cast them in my teeth ? 
I have a dear, most dear friend, who has been to 
me as a mother; but she is not my mother, and 
that makes all the difference. And then my child- 
hood! what has that been? I was contented with it 
then, because I knew no better ; but the happy home 
at Mulhany, the Nugents' home, I mean, taught me 
to feel how desolate my young days had been — ^the 
children playing so happily together, clinging round 
their father's neck — Captain Brandon,' and as she 
faltered out the words, he saw the gathered tears 
upon her eyelashes, ^I used to think it so hard then, 
so very, very hard, never to have known my father.* 

* Hard indeed,' he said pityingly ; and so touch- 
ingly lovely was she in her sorrow, that he would, 
but for one memory called up by her words, have 
displayed more of the compassion which is so near 
akin to love ; but that memory, the nature and 
habits of thought in which the man had been raised 
being what they were, was powerful at the moment 
to check the decisive sentences which were hover- 
ing on his tongue. The cloud — * once not bigger than 
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a man's hand' — under which poor Kathleen had 
been bom and bred, assumed gigantic proportions 
when the suggestive mention of the parent by whose 
agency, if report spoke truly, no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the shame that loomed darkly over her had 
been incurred, reminded the wooer, who was not yet 
quite prepared to give up * all for love,* that, should 
Kathleen accept him, — of the which result he felt, 
it must be owned, little doubt, — ^he would run his 
head against so strong an amount of family preju- 
dices, to say nothing of active opposition on the 
part of the proud man his father, that Arthur, who 
loved his ease and hated what he called a *row,' 
naturally shrank a little from the prospect before 
him. In the mean time, and pending the actual 
moment when he would clinch the nail, it was very 
pleasant to whisper soothing words to the pretty pink- 
tipped ear that listened, well he knew how willingly, 
to the honeyed sounds. And then, purely innocent 
although her every word and look proclaimed her, 
Kathleen was not one of those * faultless monsters' 
amongst women who are not yet in the horn-book of 
the eyes' language. Le sage, so says the proverb, 
cntend a demi mot; and the girl who, in Kathleen 
Delaval's position, is not capable of comprehending at 
half a glance, is one whose obtuseness sensibly dimin- 
ishes the delicious joys of courtship. 

By the time (the walk through the shrubbery did 
not occupy much more than ten minutes) the gate 
which led seawards was reached, the faint beautiful 
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flush, which any passing emotion was capable of call- 
ing up to the cheek of Kathleen Delaval, was very 
distinctly marked ; so much so, indeed, that Mabel, 
who piqued herself upon her open frankness of speech, 
called immediate public attention to the fact. 

* How hot you look I' she said, when, after a delay 
of about thirty seconds, the belated ones appeared. 
* I am so sorry you hurried yourself. We could have 
waited longer, you know' (with empressement), ' quite 
easily.' 

Had the pair thus openly attacked been engaged 
lovers, a laugh — not the noisy uncontrolled cacchina- 
tion which, had the party been composed of holiday- 
making churls, would have broken from boorish lips, 
but an expression of refined and conventionally sub- 
dued amusement — ^would probably have betrayed that 
appreciation of * chaflf ' which is one of the qualities 
that mark the progress of civilisation ; but the blush- 
ing girl, whose confusion there was no mistaking, 
and the well-dressed, somewhat supercilious gentle- 
man who did all he knew to show he did not care, 
were not precisely in the position to be even mildly 
bantered and poked fun at ; so Mabel's attack, though 
it called even a brighter colour than before in aid of 
her rival's beauty to that damsel's cheek, was pro- 
ductive of no other remarkable effect, save and ex- 
cept that of causing Kathleen, and perhaps even her 
admirer likewise — for what man whose passion has 
its growth in something better than vanity likes to 
have his attentions seen and commented upon ? — to 

VOL. I. ^ 
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keep at such a distance from each other as would 
preserve them from the notice of the uncharitable 
and the curious. 

Hurried on by uncle Bal, who deemed every mo- 
ment wasted that was passed on shore, the little 
^arty now walked briskly forward, and a few minutes 
brought them in front of the lodging, directly facing 
ihe sea, in which Miss Kigden and her friend had 
taken up their temporary abode. The rooms were 
on the ground floor; and seated, full blown, at the 
open window, with Captain Ommaney Fox leaning, 
lover-like, upon the sill, sat, as though lying in wait 
for the Eoyston party, the fair modern Corinne her- 
self. Though boiling-over with impatience, Lord 
Ballinacarrig could not do otherwise, seeing that Miss 
Eigden threw herself — ^in her determination to be no- 
ticed — ^half out of the window, than stop for a few 
moments, and listen, as civilly as he could, to the 
lady's banalites. 

* Such a lovely day you have for your expedition !' 
she remarked ; and then to Mabel, in a half whisper, 
and with a meaning glance towards the Captain, who, 
looking, as was his wont, well-bred, self-possessed, 
and handsome, had commenced a little running con- 
versation on his own account with the great man of 
the party, ' I must go by and by to see your mamma 
— a little secret, you know' (mysteriously) ; * not 
about my French play, though I promised to read 
it to her. She is such a good judge, that I quite 
long to have her opinion.' 
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There were adieux after this — ^hurried ones — ^in- 
:^.smuch as Lord BalKnacarrig was terribly afraid of 
some overt act, some more decided hint than could 
politely be ignored, on the part of that dignified, dis- 
tinguished-looking Englishman, that he, and — for 
that matter — the object of his attentions also (for 
what is not possible when the little god of love is the 
motive spirit of the hour ?) might be permitted (the 
Major acquiescing) to disport themselves that fine 
September day on the bosom of the sea. 

* I wish mamma joy of her visit,' said Mabel, ' and 
of her secret too, which is, I suppose, about. Captain 
Fox. What an interesting pair of lovers ! And then 
her play ! Mamma tried hard to keep awake when 
Miss Bigden read to her something about a dream 
she had written, and this will probably be worse still. 
And then she does bore one so about the arts ! She 
learned to sculpture figures regularly at Florence, she 
said ; so she was christened Corinne, and every one 
wonders when and where she means to be crowned.' 

They were at the pier by this time, and could 
«ee, as they hastened onwards, the well-appointed and 
brightly-varnished gig, with its smart man-of-war's- 
looking crew, dancing lightly on the water, which in 
tiny wavelets Tose and fell against the wooden piles, 
that rose slippery and green with slime — 

' rotting old pine stomps 
From out the salt sea brine.' 

* Shug' came to meet them with radiant ruby face 
and hand extended. 
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* By George ! a day made for the purpose ! Regu- 
lar ladies' breeze/ he said ; and then he introduced, 
in a kind of general way, his cousin^ Dr. Edward 
Crofton, to his friends, * Came yesterday — staying 
at the Royal. Mrs. C. a bad sailor, eh, Ned T And 
so saying, they all made their way towards the boat. 

A quiet gentlemanly man, thoroughly clerical in 
appearance. No compromise there between a black 
pea-coat and a vicar's solemn frock. No wide-awake 
or billycock surmounting the white tie that reluc- 
tantly, and as if under protest, proclaimed the pro- 
fession of the wearer; but, on the contrary, tho 
Major's clerical cousin seemed rather — ^so straight was 
the cut and so priestly the make of his coat — ^proud 
than otherwise of the cloth he wore. That the par- 
son (as the sailors called him) was tolerably well-up 
in nautical matters was (very soon after he stepped 
on the deck of the Water Witch) patent to almost 
all on board. There was no boastfulness in this 
display of knowledge. Dr. Crofton, for the gentle- 
man had arrived at the rank of a lesser dignitary 
of the Church, was (besides being an eloquent and an 
able divine) one of those exceptional individuals who, 
without being precisely 'Admirable Crichtons,' have 
yet the gift of doing ' whatsoever their hands find to 
do' above the average well. He had commenced life 
as a midshipman in the navy; but circumstances, un- 
necessary here to mention, had rendered his continu- 
ance in his chosen profession unadvisable; and all 
that remained to him of a time to which he ever 
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looked back with affectionate regret was the nautical 
knowledge which caused Lord Ballinacarrig, whose 
heart was in the open sea, to take to old Shug's par- 
son cousin at once, and a certain partiality for such 
young lads of his acquaintance as, at their launch 
into life's stormy billows, betrayed any of the well- 
known symptoms of having in them a ' spice of the 
devil.' 

When the party on board the Water Witch had 
finished paying compliments to the weather, they 
divided themselves — involuntarily, of course — into 
twos, and commenced to indolently enjoy themselves. 
Although more than half persuaded that Kathleen, 
gracious as might be her outward seeming, would 
wish him more than a hundred miles away. Lord 
Dhunagh took heart of grace, and his* rival being for 
the nonce engaged in listening with great apparent 
interest to a conversation (probably on yachting tac- 
tics) that was being carried on between Lord Ballina-^ 
carrig and the parson, dropped into a seat that stood 
invitingly empty beside the lady of his love. 

*I hope you are well prepared for a blow,' he 
said, imprudently perhaps; but then Kathleen had 
already more than once proclaimed her predilection 
for rough weather. * I am afraid that the halcyon 
days are over, and that we shall pay ere long, and 
pretty heavily too, for all the delicious sunshine that 
I for one did not half appreciate whilst we had it to 
^njoy.' 

* Have not you cared for it ? J did so very much. 
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You know that sun is one of the blessings that I 
have had so little of. I wonder whether when I go 
back I shall hate the rain, and long for brilliant 
weather, and be cross and odious and discontented.' 

* I think I can answer that question in the nega- 
tive — in two respects, at least. As to being contented, 
it is difficult to say. It is hard to look back cheer- 
fully in days of gloom and sorrow upon happy days 
that are gone by, perhaps for ever — hard even to as- 
8ume the virtue of patience ; whilst as for the reality,, 
it seems cruel indeed to blame weak mortals for the 
great misfortune of not being able to feel resigned.' 

* Then you think that it will be terrible to go 
back ?' exclaimed Kathleen eagerly. * I fear so my- 
self, fear it horribly sometimes ; but I tvill not think 
of it — at least, not till I cannot help it. I am so 
selfish too, so wickedly selfish ! Do you know, Lord 
Dhunagh, that when I left Glaedhuil I felt utterly 
miserable ; I cried so, that I was not fit to be seen, 
at the thought of leaving dear Mrs. Euddington all 
alone in that dismal lonely place — ^not that I thought 
It so dismal then ; but everything is, I suppose, by 
comparison, and — ' 

She was interrupted by a sudden lurch of the 
vessel — not a violent on*e, but Sufficiently disturbing 
nevertheless to the dreaders of sea - sickness, and 
especially so to Mabel Koyston, whose little shriek 
followed very swiftly on the momentary ' lying over' 
(as the rector's daughter called it), which had inter- 
rupted Kathleen's simple exposition of her- opinion. 
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* The wind is getting up awfully/ said May, who, 
though she strove to put a good face on the matter, 
had been gradually growing ^jpale by degrees, and 
beautifully white.* * Ulick dear, please to go and 
ask the man at the helm what the weather is going 
to be. I am sure the sea is rougher; look at those 
white waves; there was not one when we set ofiF;* 
and poor Mabel, between her fears — for she was an 
arrant little coward on the water — and the terrible 
demon which had entered in, and was making ready 
to dwell within her, looked as sour and miserable a 
young maiden as ever * on the barren foam of waters' 
trusted her precious form. 

Captain O'Moore, who was in wild spirits, and 
quite ready for all imaginable as well as unimagin- 
able emergencies, rather encouraged than suppressed 
the fears which rendered pretty saucy Mabel for the 
moment comparatively humble and dependent. 

* Upon my soul, yes, the weather does look com- 
ing on dirty ; but you won't mind it, May ! Why, 
with that tremendous nautical get-up, and — by the 
way, didn't you want to bet Arthur a pair of gloves 
that no weather could make you go below ? After all, 
it mayn't be more than half a gale. Ah, I see they're 
reefing, making all snug, and then you'll see, when 
once we begin running before the wind — ' 

*But,' put in Mabel faintly, Hhey will turn 
round, won't they ? If there is going to be a storm, 
surely they won't go any farther away from home.' 

The condition of the unhappy girl was by this 
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time rapidly verging upon one which even the most 
callous cannot view without some feeling of com- 
passion. There are certain maladies — such as gout, 
sea-sickness, and others that I could name — the suf- 
ferers from which, so far from meeting with the 
sympathy they deserve, are too often held up to a 
ridicule that speaks ill for the charity of our common 
nature. The unhappy patient, with his foot wrapped 
up in flannel, and his temper as hot or hotter than 
his toe, has always been considered a fair subject for 
the wit and humour of the healthy man to exercise 
itself upon; and a lady must be fair indeed, and 
popular withal, if, whilst undergoing tortures from 
the dreaded mal de mer, her woes fail to excite a 
slight amount of ridicule and chaffing. It was pro- 
bably the consciousness that her misery was not one 
of those that has its romantic or sentimental side 
which caused poor Mabel to struggle, with a fortitude 
that was worthy of a better cause, against the enemy 
that had attacked her. She was very, very miser- 
able. * Like a thing of life' the gallant Water Witch 
* walked the waters,' but with such a bounding step, 
that the unhappy girl, with her pale head resting 
against the bulwark, could almost have wished that 
moment to be her last. 

' She is wonderful on a wind,' remarked Dr. 
Crofton, who had come over with Lord Ballinacarrig 
to the lee-side, and was expatiating on the merits of 
the schooner. * I don't know what the ladies think 
about it ; but, for my part, I never felt a vessel ride 
easier.' 
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Kathleen laughed. She had greatly enjoyed, dur- 
ing her stay at Eoyston, a few rides on Lord Kel- 
lerby's famous cob. He was not, however, a perfectly- 
broken lady's horse, a fact which is proved by the 
playful remark that her (Kathleen's) idea of riding 
easily differed somewhat from the clergyman's. 

* About as pleasant and easy,' she said, * as Punch 
when he canters with his wrong leg.' 

At this comparison they all (with the exception 
<9f Mabel) laughed a little ; and then it was that 
Kathleen, chancing to look that way, noticed how 
deadly white were poor Mabel's usually brightly- 
tinted cheeks. 

* I am sure you are ill, dear,' she whispered, as 
she seated herself on the deck beside her ; and then 
making a slight sign to Lord Dhunagh, who has- 
tened to obey it, she added, *It is getting^ so cold, 
that I think we had better go and warm ourselves 
below. I am sure you will help us down ;' and then 
between the two, and with some little difficulty, they 
got Mabel on her feet. 

Poor child! all her little coquetries were for- 
gotten then. The * wanton breeze' might, and indeed 
did, blow about her bright blue petticoats, displaying 
more of the dainty ankles silken clad, with scarlet 
clocks on the smart cerulean-hued stockings, than 
might, in saner moments, have been deemed alto- 
gether expedient; but what cared Mabel, at that 
trying crisis, for such a poor and sorry trifle ? Ad- 
mirers, lovers, all her future fate were as nothing to 
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the staggering^ almost fainting girl, who — ^her retreat 
judiciously covered by her helpful friend — disajppeared 
for a while from public gaze into the depths below. 

But, albeit the deck was deprived of the presence 
of female beauty, the gentlemen who remained there 
did not appear the less to enjoy the delightful amuse^ 
ment of the hour. Absorbed by the intense pride which 
he took in his vessel, jolly Major Shugborough failed 
to notice, not only the gradual increase of the wind, 
but the signs of bad weather ahead, which Hhose who 
ran,' even as rapidly as did the gallant Water Witch, 
might have * read.' He forgot too — an unpardonable 
lapse of memory in a host — that there were ladies on 
board that floating home of his, and that for the 
sake of those fair and often frightened ones it was 
scarcely "advisable, with such signs of coming storm 
to seaward, to run so far from the safe shelter of 
their dwelling-places. Of the men who kept their 
places on the quarter-deck, Percy Eoyston was the 
only one who told himself, with an unspoken curse 
or two on the heads of good-natured * Shug' and all 
belonging to him, that he would rather be anywhere 
else than on the wet and slippery deck of the Water 
Witch — the which deck was just then at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, and consequently not pre- 
cisely in a state that was conducive either to bodily 
or mental comfort. 

Meanwhile the two men, who, after their several 
fashions, were as much^and as deeply in love with the 
same beautiful and attractive girl as it was in t}ieir 
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respective natures to be, had each, according to hi& 
individual proclivities, greatly lamented her absence, 
and felt that the pleasure of the excursion was at an 
end, now that Miss Delaval had shown herself resolved 
to remain with the sufferer in the cabin below. It 
was characteristic of the two men, that whereas Ar- 
thur Brandon thought of nothing save the flatness to 
himself of the party as it at present stood. Lord 
Dhunagh's less self-absorbed mind could feel for the' 
possible sufferings of the woman he loved, and could 
anxiously wonder to himself whether or not Kath- 
leen's bright face were pale with suffering, and her 
nerves shaken with alarm. With alarm, inasmuch as 
the sea was running very high by that time, and great 
crested waves were rising, falling, tumbling over each 
other in the mad race of waters which the winds had 
lashed up into foam. But ' blow' though it did, and 
albeit the sea-legs even of the most practised sailors 
were forced to do * all they knew' to keep things 
straight, the sun still shone out brightly, and the 
sky, along which the clouds scudded with the speed 
of light, was blue as the heavens in June. It was 
now about two o'clock, and the * soldier's wind,' that 
had blown so freshly, had driven the swiftly-sailing 
Water Witch some forty miles in a westerly direc- 
tion along the coast. It had been delightful sail- 
ing: the sun was still high in the heavens; there 
was not a dry hat or jacket on board, and not a word 
having reference to the advisable manoeuvre of * 'bout 
ship' had been as yet even so much as hinted at hj 
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any one on board. Lord Dhunagh was the first to 
suggest that, considering the distance that abeady 
lay between the Water Witch and Roymouth, it would 
be as well to think about returning. This idea of his 
•owed its birth to the sight of a pretty face just seen 
above the hatchway of the companion — a face which 
was the least in the world anxious, as the large gray 
eyes looked up at the threatening sky. 
He was by her side in a moment. 

* Poor Mabel is so ill,' she said ; and though she 
spoke almost her loudest, the rush of wind and sea 
raised such a confusion of wild sounds, that the sense 
of her words could hardly reach his understanding. 
*I am sure that if Major Shugborough knew what she 
is suflfering, he would turn back at once.' 

* I am certain he would,' said Dhunagh, * but un- 
fortunately the turning back will be a thousand times 
worse than the going on. We are running compara- 
tively smoothly now, but there will be a tremendous 
kick-up when we go about.' 

* And will it last? you cannot think how she suf- 
fers ; and I — I do not quite like it.' 

* You are not ill ?' he asked anxiously. 

'No, not that; I do not what people call "suf- 
ier" the least; but — ^you will think me a goose, I dare- 
say — but I cannot help being a little frightened. Ah, 
what a fearful lurch that was ! And is it necessary 
to lie over so very, very much ? I daresay there is no 
danger, but I have never been much at sea, and — and 
it takes my breath away.' 
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* It is the close air of the cabin that you are suffer- 
ing from/ said Arthur Brandon, who had by this time 
joined the Kmited conclave at the head of the com- 
panion-ladder. * It always produces that effect. So 
awfully stuffy! and of course the ports must be closed, 
or you would be drenched down there,' 

' 0, it's so miserable ! it really is,' rejoined KAth-* 
leen, who, plucky girl though she was, did not at all 
set up for being a heroine ; * and I am so sorry for 

• 

Mabel. Lord Dhunagh, I know I ought not to in- 
terfere ; but still I do think that however disagree- 
able the kick-up you speak of may be, there is no use 
in putting off the evil hour ; besides, it will be some^ 
comfort to think that we are going home.' 

Lord Dhunagh threw one glance at the sea and 
another at the sky, and then decided that Kathleen,, 
though a thorough landswoman, was right. 

* I will go and ask Major Shugborough,' he said, 
*what had better be done, or rather,' laughingly, 
* give him Miss Delaval's orders to 'bout ship.' 

* No, no ; please don't : I hardly know him — ^I would. 
rather not,' pleaded Kathleen. But with a negative 
shake of the head, Lord Dhunagh went his way, and 
she was left there standing, so to speak, alone with 
her more demonstrative admirer. 

* Why did not you tell me you were miserable ?' 
he whispered ; and then, descending one step of the 
ladder, he took his place by her side. 

' How wet you are !' she said, as the moist sleeve 
of his pilot-cloth wrapper touched her ungloved hand.^ 
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* Wet — ^I should think so ; and so will you be,* 
he added, as a heavy shower of something more re- 
doubtable still than spray swept over the deck, and 
made itself felt even beneath the shelter of the sky- 
light — * wet to the skin, poor child !' and not greatly 
resisted, I fear, by the demoiselle, he carefully closed 
over her uncovered throat the shawl which Kath- 
leen had loosely thrown over her shoulders. The 
soft warm chin came for a passing moment in con- 
tact with his cold sea-washed fingers, and the touch 
thrilled through his frame like an electric shock. 

* Kathleen,' he whispered, *my own Kathleen;' 
and then his arm was passed softly round her waist, 
and he felt that she shivered from head to foot. 

At that moment, almost simultaneously with Lord 
Dhunagh's return (he came with the intelligence that 
the gallant owner of the Water Witch was only too 
delighted to obey the ladies), the order * ready about' 
was sung out by the master; and then what appeared 
to Kathleen a wild confusion of sounds, mingled with 
a straining and a heeling-over and a vague sense of 
terrible danger, commenced. 

* It won't last long : it always is like this when a 
Tessel is going-about,' said Dhunagh encouragingly ; 
and then Kathleen told herself that if * going-about' 
were one of the normal pleasures of yachting, she, 
for one, would rather, for the future, remain on shore. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

' Go in thy native innocence, rely 

On what thon hast of virtue.' 

Paradise Lost, 

Befobe the order which caused so much commo- 
tion on board the Water Witch was given, a conver- 
sation, bearing on the interests of certain persons 
connected with this story, took place between Lord 
Ballinacarrig and his new acquaintance^ the sea-loving 
parson. 

* Shugborough tells me,' said the latter, * that 
they are certainly engaged to be married. It seems 
that he has seen a good deal during the past week 
both of the man who calls himself " Fox" and this 
Miss Rigden, who — ' 

* Is old enough and ugly enough to take care of 
herself!' 

' Granted ; and yet my wife, who somehow knows 
something of everybody, tells me that there were 
«ome amusing stories got up about her at Pisa- — ^I 
think it was.' 

Lord Ballinacarrig laughed. * 0, come now, that 
is impossible. What is the quotation — ^I don't ex- 
actly remember — that bears upon that kind of thing ? 

' If i6 her share some female errors f aU, 
Look in her face, and disbelieve them all.' 

I certainly don't envy the man his choice. But I 
think you said that he only calls himself Fox. Have 
you ever known him under another name ? He is a 
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remarkably fine -looking, and rather a gentlemanly 
man, and we have some of us been rather puzzled 
to make out who and what he is.' 

Dr. Crofton did not at first make any reply to 
this close questioning. He certainly had, a good 
many years before, known something — the whick 
something was not greatly to that individuars credit 
— concerning the person who styled himself Captain 
Ommaney Fox. He was not especially interested 
about Miss Eigden, with whom he had been slightly 
acquainted abroad, and who had caused his good-na- 
tured easy-going wife to rattier regret her amiability 
in responding, as she had done, to the spinster's ad- 
vances. Dr. Crofton was a man of fastidious tastes ; 
and when he had met Miss Eigden on the esplanade, 
he had passed her with no other greeting than a stiff 
and ceremonious bow. The lady, however, was not 
to be put down so easily. With handsome Captain 
Fox — her apparently engaged lover now — by her side, 
she felt equal to every fortune ; and there being no- 
thing to induce, either on her part or on that of the 
Captain, the suspicion that Dr. Crofton was in the 
most remote degree connected with the antecedents 
of the pretendant for the wealthy spinster's hand, the 
introduction of Captain Ommaney Fox to the Eev. 
Edward Crofton was duly and satisfactorily gone 
through. 

* It was many years ago that I saw the man, and 
then I don't know that he cast even a look at me; and 
if he did, it was not one that would be likely to cause 
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him to remember my face again. While as for my 
name/ continued the clergyman, *I doubt much whe- 
ther he ever heard it.' 

' And his name then, was — ' 

* Crawshay — ^Nathaniel Crawshay — and he was by 
profession a literary man — at least so he called him- 
self; but I suspect he was little more than a reporter 
to the papers. The occasion of my seeing the man, 
as well as knowing his name, was this : I happened 
to be with a friend. Sir Lionel Bankes — you may 
know him, perhaps, a big powerful fellow? You 
don't? — ^well, no matter; but he and I went one 
night to hear some spouting — ^nothing much worth 
putting oneself out of the way for — at St. James's 
Hall. There was a tremendous crowd, and as we 
came in late,^ there was not a seat to be had, and we 
were reduced to the unpleasant necessity of standing 
in the embrasure of one of the windows in the gal- 
lery. We had not been there long, — but I forgot to 
mention that I do not wish the matter talked about, 
and, in short, I shall rely on your promise not to 
repeat my suspicions, namely, that a blackguard and 
a thief is what this Mr. Crawshay, alias Fox, either 
is, or on that occasion certainly appeared to be.' 

Lord Ballinacarrig, though wondering a little at 
the precaution taken by his new acquaintance, gave 
the required promise, and then Dr. Crofton conti- 
nued: 

^ As I just said, Bankes and I were standing 
packed closely together as herrings in a barrel, whilst 

VOL. I. Q. 
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some fellow in a dress coat and white neckcloth 
spouted forth his views on the subject under discus- 
sion. All of a sudden, whilst I was thinking of how 
best to make good our retreat, I noticed a scuffle 
near me, and — ^I cannot describe how it happened — 
but Bankes, who is, as I said, a powerful fellow, had 
his hand twisted into the collar of a man who was 
.doing his utmost to riggle himself out of a grasp 
which seemed like one of iron upon his throat. The 
throng was so thick that only those in our immediate 
neighbourhood were aware that anything was going 
on; and so little was there in the appearance of the 
man thus suddenly attacked to convey the idea of 
his being a pickpocket, that when Bankes, who was 
foaming with rage, declared that he had caught the 
* blackguard' with his hand upon his watch, the 
thing appeared to me as next to impossible. It was 
with some difficulty that I succeeded in freeing Craw- 
shay — for that as we afterwards learned was his name 
, — ^from old Bankes's grip, and then the fellow, to my 
utter astonishment, took the matter so coolly, that no- 
thing seemed likely to come of the affair. The watch, 
which was dangling at the end of the chain, was safe, 
and that being the case, and Bankes having by that 
time a little cooled down, the calling in of a police- 
man's services — which had, of course, been the first 
idea entertained by us both — rwas abandoned. Mr. 
Crawshay, after his release, shook himself and blus- 
tered a little; but though he made some allusion to 
getting a warrant against his adversary for assault. 
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he, to my mind, proved himself guilty, by the apathy 
with which, after giving his card — which he did with 
an affectation of dignity that was not at all badly 
done — he took the whole affair.' 

' And Sir Lionel was quite sure that the attempt 
was made? He was certain that there could have 
been no mistake T 

^ Certain. He stuck to that from the first, and 
sticks to it still, I'll be bound, if you were to ask him. 
But I must tell you that this happened twenty years 
ago, and more — an affair of ancient history now; nor ' 
should I probably have remembered the man if his 
appearance had been less remarkable, and if it had 
not been for that wart on his forehead, which at- 
tracted my attention even whilst the short struggle 
between him and Bankes was going on. I recollect 
it so well, because, although the rest of the fellow's 
face was as red as if he were choking, that wart stood 
out white and shining, as if a fourpenny piece had 
been dabbed down upon his head.' 

* And since that day you have seen nothing of 
him? And you think it probable that he himself 
retains no recollection of your person ?' 

' None whatever ; I am convinced of that. He 
showed no sign of recognition when I met him the 
other day, and has since been as dapper and dehon- 
nair as possible. I have thought a good deal about 
whether Miss Eigden ought to be put upon her guard 
or not, and I have arrived at the conclusion that if, 
without denouncing a man who, after all, may not 
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have been a pickpocket, the woman could receive some- 
hint or warning to be careful, it would be one's duty 
to effect such a purpose.' 

Lord Ballinacarrig laughed. ' I think, as I before* 
remarked,' he said, ' that the woman is fully capable 
of taking care of herself.' 

' Quite so, but then she is a woman.' 

* So one is led to believe ; but when a woman is 
gifted with such muscles both of mind and body as* 
have fallen to Miss Sigden's share, one has an idea, 
somehow or other, that if she did happen to draw a 
Bill Sykes in the marriage lottery, she would be able 
to hold her own.' 

The conversation had thus far proceeded (in spite 
of that rapid increase of the breeze which had pro- 
duced so unpleasant an effect, as well morally as phy- 
sically, upon one of the ladies), when Lord Dhunagh 
was noticed by both the colloquists to be engaged 
in rather earnest discussion with the owner of the 
yacht. 

* They will find it worse, I am afraid, when we 
put about,' were the words which the Major was re- 
marking when Lord Bal and the parson approached 
within hearing distance — * but, as you say, sooner or 
later it must be done.' And then the order — one 
which caused * old Shug' almost to register a vow 
that never, if he knew it, would he have ladies on 
board the Water Witch again — was given to the 
crew. 

From that moment the gale, which had before 
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been, comparatively speaking, of small account, con- 
tinued to increase in violence. The wind — almost a foul 
one now— blew in strong, tempestuous gusts, which, 
like minute-guns at sea, broke in at intervals, that 
gradually became briefer, upon the dull continuous 
roar of wave and storm. The direction 6f the wind 
iad changed to S.S.W., and a regular beating-up 
channel, in a sea which had gradually been lashed 
into a foam, began. It was wretched work, even for 
those who still told themselves that there was ' no- 
thing under heaven that they enjoyed like yachting ;' 
wretched work, for the * way' they made seemed tedi- 
ously slow to men who, when an express train hap- 
pens to be three minutes late, consider themselves 
ill-used by the delay; and doubly unpleasant to more 
than o;ne, inasmuch as a, sweet bright face they 
weened of was not there to make a ' summer sun- 
shine' in that ' shady place.' 

' Who would have thought last night, when the 
stars shone out so brightly and the weather looked 
fixed as fate, that we should have a gale like this 
to-day?' remarked Arthur Brandon, who made one 
of the group that leant over the leeward gunwale, 
watching the surging waves as they dashed impo- 
tently against the vessel's side. 

' A taste of the equinox, t suspect,' said Dr. 
•Crofton, ' and not much before its time either. The 
weather was too bright to last. We ought not to have 
expected this second summer to last for ever, and it 
is making a grand exit, it must be owned.' 
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*Like that deUcious thing, a honeymoon,' sug- 
gested Percy Eoyston, who was looking intensely 
miserahle inside his well-buttoned-up pea-coat — ' three 
hot days and a thunderstorm.' 

* I thought that was said of an English summer, *^ 
said the Major, ' and. I am sure it's true enough ; 
there is no knowing one minute what the glass will 
say the next. To-day, now, if I had had an idea 
that it would have turned out such weather as this, 
I should have been most careful not to expose the 
ladies to so much unpleasantness.' And having so 
said, the little man fretted and fumed about the 
deck, in undisguised annoyance at the discomfort of 
which he had been the involuntary cause. 

Soon after this, more than one gentleman, among 
whom were Arthur Brandon and Lord Dhunagh,. 
found .some excuse for going below. The wet and 
cold were momentarily increasing on deck. So much 
for the ostensible causes of their change of quarters ; 
what other reasons there may have been for the move,, 
deponent sayeth not. 

Meanwhile, in the luxuriously fitted-up guests' 
cabin, in which, on a narrow swinging bedstead, 
Mabel Eoyston was bemoaning herself, Kathleen 
Delaval, seated on the little locker covered with bright 
chintz that ran parallel with the yacht's ribs, was 
doing her best neither to feel nor seem afraid. It 
was her first experience of even the mildest of storms 
at sea ; and to her the strange sounds, the sinking 
down, as it seemed, into the fathomless abyss, the 
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roar oTthe waters, the whistling of the wind through 
the rigging, the ever and anon ahnost utter darkness 
when the closed port-hole was submerged in the boil- 
ing waters, to be lifted again, drenched and dripping, 
from its bath, — all this, together with — last but not 
least — the swinging to and fro of the prostrate Mabel, 
who, whenever the couch on which she lay rose 
nearer than usual to the deck above, gave voice in- 
voluntarily to a shriek of agonised fear, which was 
hopelessly drowned in the confusion of the tempest's 
uproar, told upon poor Lina's nerves. 

At such moments the girl, staggering to her 
feet, and, until she learned better, holding on to the 
ropes by which the cot was suspended, endea- 
voured to speak peace, when there was no peace, in 
the ear of her terrified companion. Taking her hand 
soothingly, she exhorted her to be calm. 

' It cannot last much longer,' she said. * It is 
five o'clock now — more than three hours since we 
turned homewards; and from the time we were 
coming — ' 

' But,' moaned the more experienced Mabel, * they 
have to tack going this way, and then they are always 
slower. dear, dear !' as the labouring yacht, doing 
her best — ^but bad, as to the poor girls seemed that 
best — heaved beneath them, giving, as the vessel 
righted herself, one of those terrific lurches which, to 
Mabel's excited imagination, so clearly conveyed the 
impression that the portals of death were yawning 
for her reception — * dear, dear ! I cannot bear it. 
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I know we shall be drowned ! I know — I knotv we 
shall !' And Kathleen, forgetting her own alarms in 
the sad spectacle of poor Mabel's agony, felt that the 
girl's whole frame was trembling violently in her 
mortal dread. Making yet another effort to reassure 
and comfort her — 

* Indeed, indeed,' Lina said, ' there is no occasion 
to be frightened. Listen for a moment : you can 
hear them laugh and talk on deck. Would they do 
that, do you think, if we were in peril ? It is very 
disagreeable, I own, but depend upon it that — hu- 
manly speaking — there is no danger. At least I 
hope not,' she added involuntarily, as a larger wave 
than usual struck the vessel, and what seemed a mass 
of water copious enough to sink the schooner, came 
pouring down the hatchway. 

For a moment Kathleen's breath grew still, the 
noise sounded to her unaccustomed ears so awful, 
accompanied as it was with a rattling fall of chairs 
and tables, which, together with a crash of crockery, 
added not a little to the horror of the moment. 

'I will go and find out what has happened,' 
Kathleen said ; but the clutch round her fingers was 
so tight that, feeling her even momentary absence 
might increase poor Mabel's terror, she remained 
standing — pale, and chilled with fear — where she was. 

It was a great relief when, a few moments later, 
a cheery voice, the voice of uncle Bal, was heard at 
the cabin door, asking the girls how they were ' get- 
ting on.' 
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'It is blowing great guns/ his lordship said, 
* and old Cuff' — Cuff was the * master/ and as good 
a sailor as ever walked a plank — * old Cuff says that 
there's no earthly use making for Eoymouth. In 
the first place, all this must be an awful bore for 
both of you, and then it won't be very easy, with this 
wind, to make the harbour; so he and Shug have 
settled to run for the roadstead at Milborne. It's 
capital anchorage, and we shall be as snug there (in 
not much more than ten minutes, too) as if we were 
at Castle Eoy.* 

* But,' said Kathleen, a little timidly, for she fejt 
she was not justified by any ties of relationship in 
expressing consideration for the feelings of those 
who, in the midst of the ragings of the storm, would, 
in dreariness and anxiety, be suffering all those ex- 
aggerated and hard-to-be-endured fears which such 
weather is calculated to engender — 'but," she be- 
gan, 'what will they think at home? They can- 
not know that we are all safe at Milborne, and the 
suspense will be so hard to bear !' 

' Well, if Mabel and you think you can go through 
with it, perhaps it will be better to try for Roy- 
mouth.' 

But to this suggestion Mabel would by no means 
agree. The blessed prospect that her uncle's words 
had opened out before her — the prospect, that is, 
of being in so short a space of time in peace and 
safety — effectually closed, her heart against any of 
those sympathetic feelings which had prompted Kath- 
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leen's words. Her voice was raised at once against 
all continuance of that unequal and most trying battle 
with the elements which had now been for so many 
hours carried on. 

* 0, please, uncle Bal/ she cried, * do tell them 
to stop ; if they go on any longer, I am sure I shall 
go mad.' 

Lord Ballinacarrig laughed cheerily as he went 
away; and Mabel, who, after his departure, pro- 
nounced him to be a brute, was half afraid that her 
behests — so little did he appear to sympathise with 
her woes — ^would be disregarded. She should, how- 
ever, have known him better. It was growing late, 
and, though he loved yachting much, his lordship 
loved his dinner more. Shug's cook was by no 
means an artist to be despised ; and as the chances 
were that, by ploughing their comfortless way on to 
Eoymouth, the case of falling to the ground 'be- 
tween two stools' would be, as far as dinner went, 
exemplified. Lord Ballinacarrig, forgetting — no un- 
common lapse of memory on his part — the certain, 
and probably very acute, sufferings of his wife, was 
loud in favour of making all snug at Milborne for 
the night. 

* You'll have to lend the girls a nightcap a-piece, 
Shugborough,' he said, rubbing his hands gaily when 
the big anchor had plunged headlong into the sea, and 
merrily rang out the chain-cable to the music of the 
bajffled gale. * And now, if I may be allowed to in- 
quire, what has Tom Jervis got on board for dinner ?' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

* Night sinks on the wave, 

Hollow gnsts are sighing, 
Sea birds to their cave 

Through the gloom are flying. 
O, should storms come sweeping, 

Thou in heaven unsleeping. 
O'er thy children vigil keeping, 

Hear, hear — and save !' 

Night Hymn at Sea. 

Mrs. Edgar Royston, as the reader may have 
by this time perceived, spent less of her time thaa 
did any of the other members of the Eector's family at 
the ' great house.' She was a woman who — the case 
is not an uncommon one — Gloved to be ' somebody ;* 
and at Royston she was painfully conscious of being 
* nobody.' In her own house, with well-tutored ser- 
vants, and a husband who for the sake of quiet obeyed 
her rule, aunt Fanny could keep up the pleasant 
delusion that, being in some sort a ' personage,' and 
the mistress of a household who was looked up to, re- 
spected, and thought much of, she might be considered 
one of those exceptional women of whom the Wise 
King has written, that ' their price is above rubies ; 
for that their husbands may safely trust in them, 
seeing that they gird up their loins with strength.' 
But although in the safe seclusion of her linen- or 
china-closet, and ^ whilst presiding tete-d'tete with 
the quiet Rector over her frugal breakfast-table, Mrs. 
Edgar could thus happily deceive herself, such cre- 
djility was impossible at Royston, where, at every 
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moment, the unwelcome truth that she, in that big 
house, was simply the * poor Fanny' who had been 
born and bred in a small one, was forced — unwit- 
tingly, perhaps, but so it was — ^very painfully upon 
her understanding. That the poor woman's own 
children were guilty of swelling the number of those 
who thus evidently looked down upon the Welsh 
curate's daughter, was a very trying aggravation to 
a state of things that had become the rule at the 
. Rectory. It had never been by the unlucky woman's 
own consent or desire, that so much of Mabel's time 
had been passed under her grandfather's roof. Al- 
though the Rector's wife was not greatly behind her 
sex in lofty aspirations for her girl, she suffered as 
much from maternal jealousy as, under similar cir- 
cumstances, might have done the least susceptible 
of matrons ; and when she realised the painful truth 
that May's affections, as well as her veneration, were 
bestowed in a far greater degree on Castle Roy and its 
inhabitants than on her own home, her own parents, 
and their surroundings, there rose up and fermented 
in Mrs. Edgar's breast some very excusably bitter 
feelings against those who had, as she sometimes 
insisted to the Rector, stolen her girl's heart away. 

Partly because he was of a colder nature (but 
more probably for the reason, that those for whose 
praise and love — to say nothing of more substantial 
advantages — Mabel had, in some sort, deserted h^r 
home, and made herself a second one elsewhere, were 
his own people, and belonged to his father's house). 
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the Rector of Roymouth-cum-Kellerby took the mat- 
ter which so troubled his wife far more quietly than 
did that (in her own opinion) much-injured lady. 

*We can hardly wonder at her liking to be at 
the Castle,' he would sometimes, in answer to his 
wife's jeremiades, remark. ' Think of the advantages 
of such a life for her. Janet positively doats upon 
May, and,' he continued, ignoring an intentionally 
heavy sigh, the purport of which was, that in point 
of affection the girl's own mother was not likely to 
be behind the aunt, * she has the enjoyment of so 
much more society at my father's than she could 
possibly enjoy here.' 

' I do not see that. Your sister would ask us to 
dinner just the same, without May's being always 
staying there, and learning to be grand, and to look 
down upon — upon a country parsonage. Now, Ed, 
you must see what I mean — ^May is never satisfied 
here ; I notice it, if you do not. Such a turning-up 
of her nose at the dinners — as if good roast and 
boiled was not good enough for her, indeed ! I 
never knew a girl give herself such airs.' 

'Well, well, they like trash and kickshaws, I 
suppose,' pleaded the Rector, who was conscious of 
a certain leaning on his own part towsrrds the fish- 
and flesh-pots of the Royston batterie de cuisine. 
The Rectory * Ann' was what is called a ' good plain 
cook,' * clean, and never greasy,' as Fanny was wont 
to boast; but notwithstanding these indisputable 
advantages, there were those (amongst whom were 
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the Beverend Edgar and his sophisticated offspring) 
who greatly preferred the dainty dishes concocted 
hy the Parisian fingers of Monsieur le Blanc to 
* the good wholesome joints' sent tip to the parson's 
table by the village cordon bleu. 

Under the peculiar circumstances of her lot, to 
which I have just referred, it will, I think, be ad- 
mitted that on the couch of the Rector's wife — one 
which, to a cursory observer, would have seemed 
very soft and enviable — ^there lurked more than one 
crumpled rose-leaf. She possessed a sufficient in- 
come, a good husband, ' promising' children, and 
excellent bodily health ; but, with all these blessings, 
the woman was very far from being happy. Had 
they — ^the * they* standing chiefly for * aunt Janet,' 
who, good woman though she was, always showed 
her * fine' side to her sister-in-law — ^been kind and 
frank and cordial towards her, it is my belief that 
poor Fanny's small jealousies and envyings would 
have melted into thin air beneath the genial warm-, 
ing of that moral sunshine ; but to be despised, and 
to feel assured that the contempt, which was only 
very poorly hidden by the flimsy veil of conventional 
civility, must and did tell, not only on the minds, 
but on the demeanour towards her, of her children, 
was very hard to bear. Mrs. Edgar, though per- 
haps morbidly sensitive to slights, and certainly, in 
society, a dull as well as a tiresome woman, was no 
fool, and she could therefore make allowance for 
Percy's conceit, his finery, and his folly. He was 
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in the Guards, was, in her opinion, strikingly hand- 
some, and would be — at least the chances were a 
hundred to one in his favour — at some future day, 
the head of the lordly house to which he belonged ; 
and besides, at least so reasoned the mother of the 
future peer, parents could not expect — the thing 
would be absurd — to keep their grown-up sons al- 
ways like schoolboys under their authority and roof ; 
hut with girls it was different. Till her marriage- 
day should arrive, a daughter was always supposed 
to be her mother's property. * Feeling' as well as 
common sense must, so argued the parson's wife, 
join in indorsing this opinion ; and on this point 
her views were so fixed and immutable, that she had 
taught herself to look with jaundiced eyes at even the 
presents which aunt Janet lavished on her darling. 
But although she nourished within her breast very 
angry and unchristian feeUngs towards her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Edgar did not for that reason love her girl 
the less. On the contrary, the bright, pretty crea- 
ture, who, though sometimes capricious and discon- 
tented, was generally, as became her nineteen years, 
light of heart and spirits, and, although not espe- 
cially demonstrative, aflfectionate, after her fashion, 
to her parents, was the worshijtped idol of the fond 
mother's heart. 

' There is no harin in Mabel, if they would only 
let her alone,' the poor woman would, after a hurried 
kiss from her young daughter, murmur ; and on the 
especial morning when Mabel, with the rest of the 
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young people from the Castle, passed the Rectorjr 
house on their way — ^bent on a day of pleasure — to 
the Roymouth harbour, the warm Welsh heart of 
ci-devant Fanny Morgan beat high with pride as, 
hidden from sight by the window-blind, she gazed, 
till the party was out of sight, upon her child. 

*How beautiful she looked!' thought the fond 
foolish mother, as returning to her work — a shirt- 
front which she was in process of *fine stitching' 
for the Rector — she indulged in a loving reverie, of 
which the biasis, and eke the foremost figure was the 
gay, fair-haired maiden — the maiden with the springy 
step, attired in the brightest of petticoats, and with 
such a hat, so jaunty, so hien parte, set forward on 
the sunny braids of her bright hair, as must, taking 
all other things together, have caused not one alone 
but all of those fashionable-looking young men to 
feel terribly inclined, if not to fall down and worship 
the * golden(-haired) image' on which their eyes were 
feasting, but to make such offers of marriage, as sa- 
crifices on her altar, as their several and respective 
means entitled them to present. 

It was one of aunt Fanny's busiest days ; for on 
each first day in the month she was accustomed to 
take stock — an 'inventory' the worthy housewife called 
it — of all the household linen she possessed. Amongst 
the pleasantest hours of Mrs. Edgar's uneventful life 
were those in which she thus occupied herself. She 
was one of those fortunate women who, in default of 
larger and more extensive interests, can delight them- 
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selves in small works of usefulness — in * making fine 
liiien, and in seeking wool and flax, and working wil- 
lingly with their hands.* But if her resemblance to 
the proverbially pattern wife, who, as we are told, 
* opened her mouth with wisdom,* began and ended 
with those household cares to which the parson's wife 
was so devoted, it does not the less follow that com- 
monplace aunt Fanny, in her well-worn, unfashion- 
ably-made linsey gown, with a pile of damask nap- 
kins on her arm, was not worthy of far more honour 
amongst women than are the majority of fine ladies, 
who, clothed in silk and purple, and doubtless im- 
measurably comelier objects upon which to look, 
do not,. in all probability, know the difference be- 
tween a duster or a dinner-napkin, a ' fine-draw' or 
a darn. 

One o'clock, the servants' dinner-hour, found Mrs. 
Edgar still occupied by her task. An hour had 
elapsed since she had seen her pretty Mabel flaunt- 
ing by in her ' braverie ;' and during that hour the 
good housewife — ^her short but delightful bit of mo- 
therly castle-building over — ^put away from her all 
thoughts of the absent girl. She was enjoying her- 
self — there were no troublesome doubts on that score 
— after her fashion; and Mrs. Edgar, pending the 
time when Mabel would describe to her how happy 
she had been, found, with the housemaid for her 
aide, plenty of amusement in folding and unfolding, 
counting and recounting, the long-accumulated trea- 
sures of her oaken presses. But her enjoyment, great 
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thongh it waSy could not last for ever; and there 
came a momenta when (the last cold, shinmg, damask 
tablecloth having been duly folded and put away) Mrs. 
Edgar found herself — flushed, tired, and lonely — with 
nothing particular to do. 

It was four o'clock by that time, and as the 
weather, in spite of a very fresh breeze which had 
been graduaUy springing up, was fine, the Rector's 
wife had just made up her mind to take a walk into 
the village, when a grinding of wheels was heard upon 
the gravel-road outside, and a ring at the bell an* 
nounced the arrival of a visitor ; and such a visitor t 
— no less a person than the splendid Cynthia, who,, 
in an open hired fly, had called to ask Mrs. Edgar 
Royston if she would give her. Miss Rigden, the 
pleasure of her company in a ride. 

' Just for an hour — ^no more,' she ^aid playfully* 
' Hired carriages are so ruinous. My friend the Prin- 
cipessa of Castel Nuovo calls them — the flies I mean 
— her vers rongeurs f So clever, is it not ? But you 
will come ? — I have so many things I wish to tell 
you.' 

And then Mrs. Edgar, who was not behind-hand 
in curiosity, agreed to accept the offer, and hast- 
ened upstairs to equip herself for the drive. It was 
her general practice, as well as her desire on this 
especial occasion, to be expeditious ; but the ver ron- 
geur of which Miss Eigden had spoken was eating 
into the £ a. d. susceptibilities of that impatient lady. 
The golden moments — for the cost of the fly was 
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half-a-crown or so the hour — ^were passing swiftly by; 
and when 800 of them — five whole minutes — ^had 
elapsed without the return of the laggard, Miss Eig- 
den became very savage. That she was so, her coun- 
tenance, which had grown black as night, quite suffi- 
ciently betrayed. She commanded herself, however, 
to the extent of not demonstrating, save by a certain 
air of hauteur and dignity, the displeasure that she 
felt ; and Mrs. Royston having made her little apo- 
logy, the old broken-winded horse, whose knees were 
in the normal condition of the joints ordinarily owned 
by the ill-fated steeds which, for hire by the hour, 
take ladies out on airings, moved the vehicle, at the 
slowest of trots, on its way. 

The wanton breeze, blowing wildly from the sea, 
commenced a fierce attack on Mrs. Edgar*s bonnet as 
the lumbering vehicle turned the corner of the rectory 
garden. 

'My goodness!' she cried, her thoughts instantly 
reverting to Mabel and her son. ' I had no idea that 
the wind had got up so. There was scarcely a breath 
at one o'clock, and it looked so like remaining fine.' 

' So some people thought; but it requires to know 
the signs of the weather well before you can decide. 
We saw — Captain Fox and I — ^your people going on 
board the yacht ; and he said — ^but we needn't mind 
about that now. I told you I wished to inform you 
of something; and as you were my first friend in 
this place, and as dear Lady Silliman is away, I 
was anxious to tell you. Dear Mrs. Eoyston,' tak- 
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ing her hand affectionately, ' I am sure you will have 
pleasure in hearing that I am engaged to be married 
to Captain Fox.' 

At the moment when this interesting piece of 
intelligence reached the ears of the Eector's wife, 
that lady was, it is to be feared, paying very little 
attention to her companion's words. Her thoughts 
were all at sea, — at sea on board that 'awful boat,' 
as she in her ignorance and disquiet inly called it, — 
whilst the wild wind whistled about her ears, and 
her only coherent idea was to accost the first ex- 
perienced mariner she saw, and endeavour to extract 
from him some hopeful information regarding the 
condition of the weather. Happily, however, some 
glimmering of the fact conveyed in the words, that 
left a kind of echo behind them in her ears, came 
home to her understanding, and feeling that she was 
called upon to say something civil, she contrived to 
murmur a few not wholly inappropriate sentences, in 
answer to Miss Eigden's information. The latter 
was far too greatly occupied by her own affairs to 
notice any shortcomings or absence of warmth in the 
congratulations of her ' first friend.' That event, 
which was all-important to her, could not fail — at 
least, such must have been the bride-elect's view of 
the matter — to be almost equally interesting to others ; 
and therefore, till interrupted by Mrs. Edgar's sud- 
den order to the driver to stop, she continued to en- 
large, without pause or hesitation, on the subject she 
had so happily introduced. 
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*I beg your pardon/ Mrs. Eoyston said, 'but 
will you allow me to speak to that old man with the 
telescope? I will not delay you half a moment.' 
And as she made her request, the anxious mother 
beckoned to the mariner in question to approach the 
carriage. 

He was, as she had said, an old man, very wea- 
ther-beaten in the face, but decently clad in a blue 
* guernsey' and sailor's canvas trousers. Mrs. Eoyston 
knew him by name as well as personally, and ad- 
dressed him at once as ' Hickson.' 

* What do you think of the weather ?' she said 
anxiously; and the old man, who in the course of 
some sixty years' experience had seen not a little 
of woman's weary pain when the storm-blast echoed 
wildly round the house, and the dearly-loved ones 
were amongst those who had * gone down to the sea 
in ships,' knew well enough why ' Madam' Eoyston's 
cheek was pale, and her voice quivering nervously. 
' Is it going to blow harder still, do you think ?' she 
added piteously ; and then old Hickson felt that he 
was called upon to utter a white lie. 

' Lors, mum,' he said cheerfully, ' there ain't no- 
thing to be afeerd on. Why, this been't 'arf a gale 
of wynde ; and it's a-getting better. If it's the Water 
Witch, mum, that you're a-worreting yourself about, 
why, darn my buttons, she's as safe, if it was to 
come on ten times wus than this, as a duck in a 
washing-tub.' 

Mrs. Eoyston laughed at this simple comparison, 
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and with the touching trustfulness of a frightened 
landswoman in such old sea-dogs as the one to whom 
she had applied for consolation, she felt relieved at 
once of half her fears, and slipping a sixpence into 
the DDian's hand, she desired the coachman to drive 
on. 

* My dear friend,* exclaimed the future Mrs. Fox, 
when they had left the ancient mariner astern, * what 
have you been about ? The idea of paying sixpence 
for half-a-dozen words from a stupid old man, be- 
cause he happens to tell you what he probably knows 
is not true. That is the kind of thing that spoils 
the market. Of course the man will expect that 
every one who speaks to him will pay the same. Un- 
less they are paid for it, the lower orders think they 
are not obliged to be civil, and it all comes of per- 
sons like you tipping them in that inconsiderate 
way.' 

* I suppose it is unwise,' Mrs. Edgar said. She 
was one of those women who are easily crushed by 
the self-assertion of an adversary; somewhat of a 
bully to those who were inclined to * knuckle under,' 
she was proportionately meek and ready to bend her 
neck beneath the yoke of the oppressor. * One does 
that kind of thing without thinking ; and then old 
Hickson is poor; he has a family of small grand- 
children to support. Their father was drowned at 
sea, and there is a sort of pride about the old man 
which prevents his applying to the parish for relief.' 

Miss Rigden did not feel greatly interested in 
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-either the pride or the poverty of the man whom she 
had seen, every day since her arrival at Eoymouth, 
lying in wait — telescope in hand — for such stray 
gulls (thank goodness she was not one of them!) as 
were — like Mrs. Edgar Eoyston — ready, on small 
provocation, to part with their money. Our practical 
Cynthia had come forth on this occasion with more 
purposes than one, and the most important of these 
was to do a little shopping in Eoymouth, under the 
xiuspices of a member of the Eoyston family. In spite 
of railroads, the effects of which have been in so 
many instances to lessen the number and diminish 
the prosperity of English country-town shops, there 
were in the main street (Kellerby-street it was called) 
of Eoymouth, no lack of emporiums in which ladies, 
with or without the * needful* in their pockets, could 
select finery of all kinds for the gratification of their 
natural vanity. 

* Captain Fox is very desirous,' simpered the in- 
teresting j^awc^e, *that our engagement should not 
be a long one. His affairs abroad necessitate his re- 
turn to Italy before the end of the autumn ; and I have 
therefore thought — and I feel quite sure that my 
friend Lady Silliman will agree with me — that I had 
better lose no time in beginning about my trousseau. 
When her daughter, dear Augusta Pendarvis, mar- 
ried, I recollect so well Lady Silliman saying to me 
that it was the worst thing in the world to leave 
everything to the last. " I shall pick up things when 
I can get them cheap," she said. " If I see a dress 
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of last year's pattern going for nothing, I shall buy- 
it, and I advise you, my dear, when you are choosing 
your trousseau, to do the same." I laughed at the 
time, but it was good advice all the same, as most of 
dear Lady Silliman's is ; and as I saw some beautiful 
silks marked cheap at Wilcox's, when I walked by 
the shop yesterday, I thought I would get you just- 
to come in with me to look at them.* 

Mrs. Edgar raised no objections to this plan. On 
the contrary, the idea of looking at beautiful silks,, 
which some one else was going to huy, had consider- 
able attractions for her. The fears, however, for the 
safety of those on board the Water Witch were not 
to be thus easily laid aside ; and it was with greatly 
increased feelings of alarm that she perceived, on 
leaving the shop, how high the winds had risen, and 
the waves of the sea increased in magnitude. 

On her arrival at home the sight of her husband's 
calm face — for the good man was solely occupied by 
thoughts of his delayed dinner — had a composing 
efiect upon Mrs. Edgar's spirits. Nevertheless, she 
could eat nothing ; and the meal passed in a Silence 
which was only broken by the howling of the wind 
as it swayed the branches of the chestnut-tree that 
shaded the windows of the dining-room. 

Before the cloth was removed, and 'grace after 
meat' said, a messenger with a note from Miss Eoys- 
ton to her brother made his appearance at the par- 
sonage. The substance of the missive, which was 
very short, was, in the first place, to inquire whether 
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* Edgar* could give any information regarding thein-^ 
tentions, when he left the harbour, of the * person to 
whom the yacht belonged/ and in the next, to beg 
that, if not inconvenient, the Eector would without 
delay step up to the Castle. 

* I will go with you,' said Fanny, when her hus- 
band announced his resolve of complying with his 
sister's request ; and he, although he felt that her sa 
doing. was a mistake, had not the heart, so wretched 
was her poor wan face, to oppose her wishes. 

And therefore, tucking her arm tightly within his 
own (for as the house -door closed behind them a 
gust, whirling round the western gable of the house, 
almost took, the little woman off her feet), the pair 
made their way as best they could to the * great 
house,' where aunt Janet, walking restlessly from 
window to window, and with her gaze fixed upon the 
outer darkness, waited for her brother's coming. As 
long as the lingering light of day permitted, she had, 
woman -like, tormented herself with gazing on the 

* pyramid billows with white points of brine,' and 
wondering, as she did so, whether it could be possible 
that her darling could at that fearful hour be actually 
tossing on so inconstant and so comfortless a bosom as 
that of the treacherous deep on which she looked. It 
was not till darkness fell upon the scene that absolute 
terror took the place of every other feeling ; and thea 
it was that, in her weakness and distress, she sent the 
message to her brother which brought him without 
delay to the Castle. It was fortunate for Lady Bal" 
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thsLt, although all her 'human belongings' had set 
sail in the Water Witch, she had not as yet taken 
any share in the womanly panic which had seized 
upon her weaker sisters. 

* Such nonsense, I tell her it is,' was her opening 
^ remark to the Rector. * As if anything was likely to 
happen to a large yacht like that ! and as if there 
never had been a gale of wind before ! Why, if I was 
to torment myself in this way every time the boys go 
out, I should never have a moment's peace.' 

To these general suggestions the clergyman cor- 
dially assented. Beyond them he was not prepared, 
knowing, in fact, very little of the matter, to go ; and 
Miss Royston, who had sent for him in her trouble 
for the simple reason that he was a inan, and that it 
is the wont of women to lean in cases of difficulty 
more upon the morale of the male sex than on that 
of their own, speedily perceived that from her bro- 
ther's presence there was little comfort to be gained. 
Janet Royston had long known that the Rector was 
a * poor creature ;' but had any one, previous to that 
eventful night, suggested to her that the time would 
come when she would find more consolation in the 
companionship of poor, low -bom, feckless 'Fanny' 
than from the man to whose care was intrusted the 
spiritual teaching of some twelve thousand souls, 
aunt Janet would have laughed the wild idea to scorn. 
Yet so in fact it was ; and during the long hours 
of that trying time of waiting, the two women sat 
often hand in hand, and oftener still with silent 
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prayers upon the lips of each, waiting and watching 
for the dawn. 

At last it came, pale and soul-saddening; for as 
yet the frequent messengers had returned with blank 
faces from their missions of inquiry to the harbour, 
and with the as it were stereotyped answer, that no- 
thing had been seen or heard of the Water Witch. 

* It is a regular equinoctial gale, and they must 
have put in somewhere,' said the Eector, who after 
a few hours of tolerably comfortable slumber on a 
sofa in the library had awakened solely for the pur- 
pose, as it seemed, of repeating his banal form of 
consolation. 

At that moment the house (save that the storm, 
which had begun slightly to moderate, still at inter- 
vals appeared to rock the old mansion to its founda- 
tions) was almost preternaturally quiet. A kind of 
lull had succeeded the excitement of the night, and 
the poor tired women had almost begun to whisper 
to themselves the old and well-worn axiom, that * ill 
news flies apace,' and that if anything bad had hap- 
pened they mmt by this time have heard of it, when 
Lady Ballinacarrig, attired in her dressing-gown and 
slippers, rushed into her sister s morning-room with 
the fearful intelligence (heralding the same with a 
ringing shriek) that the schooner had run on the 
Milbome rocks, and that all on board the yacht had 
met with a watery grave. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

' At night the booming minute-gun 

Had peal'd along the deep, 
And mournfully the rising sun 
Look'd o'er the tide-worn steep.' 

Mbs. Hemaks. 

Till the hour of five, when the chain-cable ran 
out of the hawse-hole of the Water Witch in the safe 
(with the wind as it was then blowing) roadstead of 
Milborne, we have kept our readers tolerably well- 
informed of the proceedings of the party on board 
the schooner. 

* Here we are, safe and sound,* said the Major as 
the steward's mate took the cover from the tureen 
of steaming soup ; and no one appearing inclined to 
deny this manifestly true remark, his guests, with 
what appetite they might, fell to the enjoyment of 
the good things before them. 

* I wish they knew at the pastle how comfortable 
we are,' said Ulick O'Moore in a half whisper to Kath- 
leen, who, a little paler than usual, was looking never- 
theless, in the subdued light of the state-cabin, beau- 
tiful, with a kind of weird and unearthly loveliness. 

* Indeed, I wish so too,' she answered. ' I am 
afraid they will be imagining all sorts of horrors. It 
makes me feel quite ashamed of enjoying myself when 
I think that at this moment poor Miss Koyston, and 
Mabel's mother — ' 

*And my mother? Do you think that because 
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the possession in that line is owned hy a travel- 
stained battered man of twenty-seven she is therefore 
an individual undeserving of sympathy? Granted 
that I am old enough and ugly enough to take care 
of myself, I can still imagine my amiable mater 
making no end of a fuss about me.' 

*And about no one else? How intensely con- 
ceited ! Lord Dhunagh, what do you think your 
brother is saying ? He supposes that Lady Ballina- 
carrig is anxious for no one's safety but his, whereas, 
only think of the number here whom she has to fret 
•about.' 

* Lideed she has,' agreed Lord Dhunagh ; * and I 
greatly wish that we could let them know on shore 
that we are all right.' 

The Major, busy as he was with his duties as host, 
caught up and responded to the wish. 

* I'll go and ask Cuff,' he said, getting up from 
his chair, * if we can send the boat ashore. The 
wind lulls a little every now and then ; but there's a 
tremendous sea on ; and with the tide as it is, I am 
afraid that the men could hardly keep her clear of 
the pier. However, as I said before, I'll go and see ;' 
and then he got up and left the cabin. 

The sailing-master's reply to his employer's query 
was unfavourable. Captain (by courtesy) Cuff was of 
opinion that, though the boat's crew might weather 
the corner of the pier round which the tide ran with 
the force of a mill's stream, the chances were against 
such a favourable result. 
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* It would be better to wait a bit. Major,' he 
said. * In an hour's time there'll be a better look- 
out for the men. They are getting a drop of grog 
and a bit of dinner now. After that you know, sir,, 
we shall see.' 

Kathleen Delaval did not remain long seated at 
the swinging table, on which a goodly variety of dishes 
had been provided by the deft fingers of Jervis and 
his mate. She was anxious about Mabel, who was 
still suffering, if not from fear, at least from more 
than the remains of the malady that did so easily 
beset her. The motion of the cot too was, to the 
girl's unaccustomed senses, very trying ; and Kath- 
leen was not without hopes of persuading the poor 
girl to exchange the giddy height on which she lay 
for the greater repose that was to be found on the 
cushioned locker, on which Kathleen had prepared 
herself to take such rest as the circumstances of the 
case admitted of. 

* It seems so strange and so unfeeling that they 
should all laugh so,' May said, when the sounds of 
merriment poured from the open door of the state 
cabin, and proclaimed the fact that men conceive 
themselves to be bom for something more than the 
sorrow of which Job wrote, in conjunction with up- 
ward-flying sparks. ' If they had been as ill as I am, 
they couldn't make such a noise.' 

* And they have not been ill at all — at least no- 
body has, I think, except your brother, and he was 
so quiet about it that I think nobody found him out.* 
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* Nobody ever does find Percy out, let him do 
what he will.' 

* Don't they ? He must be very clever, but he is 
not so amusing — ^you must not mind my saying so 
— as your cousin ; Captain O'Moore is so funny, he 
makes every one laugh.' 

* I hate funny men, particularly when they are 
unfeeling too,' retorted Mabel, and then silence, only 
broken by an occasional moan from the suffering girl, 
fell upon the narrow place. 

Kathleen's head — for she had failed in persuad- 
ing her companion to change her place of so-called 
repose — lay back against the gaily -painted wood- 
work that lined the vessel's ribs, and after a while, 
lulled by the rocking motion of the schooner as she 
lay straining heavily at her anchor (but of that nau- 
tical aggravation the ladies were happily ignorant), 
the Irish maiden sank into a quiet and dreamless 
slumber. Her sleep had not lasted long when she 
was awakened by Mabel calling her loudly by her 
name. 

* Something is the matter !' the former shouted. 
* Ask them what it is. Don't you hear the noise ? 
Make haste ! make haste !' 

There was indeed, as May Royston said, a * noise' 
on deck — the noise of orders loudly given, and then 
the sharp click-click of the windlass as more fathoms 
of cable were paid out, to lessen, if possible, the 
heavy and constant strain upon the iron rings. 

*A11 right!' shouted the voice of Lord Dhunagh 
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down the companion-ladder, for all the gentlemen 
were now on deck ; * all right ! Ill come down di- 
rectly, and tell Mabel what is going on.' 

*A11 right!' The words rang out cheerily, and 
yet the speaker knew as well as any man on board, 
and better far than some of them, that the days of 
the gallant Water Witch were numbered, and that 
only by the hand of Him who is mighty to save could 
the lives of those on board of her be rescued from 
this death that threatened them. 

At that moment a gun — one of the four six- 
pounders that always stood, bright as hand-rubbing 
and oil could make them, upon the deck — went off 
with a loud report, and Mabel's piercing scream 
•echoed through the cabin. She was losing her 
senses through terror, and kept exclaiming, scarcely 
knowing what she said : 

* They are fighting ! they will kill one another ! 
we shall all be killed !' 

And then, in the midst of the outcry, the boom 
of another gun sounded above the roaring of the 
storm ; and the next moment Kathleen was con- 
scious that the yacht, so lately stationary, was being 
driven rapidly through the boiling waters. 

* Don't be frightened, dear,' she said soothingly. 
* We are in the hands of God. Let us pray, dear 
Mabel ; and then we shall be ready, if it be God's 
will that we should go.' 

She knelt by the side of the locker as she spoke, 
<jovering her face with her hands. Suddenly, how- 
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"ever, and before many words of the humble j yet most 
earnest prayer had escaped her lips, she felt a strong 
arm thrown round her waist, an arm that actually 
uplifted her by its main strength to her feet, whilst 
the voice of Arthur Brandon, as he held her very 
near his heart, urged her to come with him without 
the delay of an instant to the deck. 

' For God's sake,' he cried, seeing that Kathleen 
seemed more inclined to aid Lord Dhunagh in the 
task of lifting poor hysterical Mabel from her cot 
than to follow, with unreasoning obedience, the ad- 
vice that had been ofiFered to her, — * for God's sake, 
do not delay! The yacht has parted with her an- 
chor, and is drifting madly on the rocks. We will 
do out best to save you. My darling ! my poor, 
poor child !* he murmured, as he helped her now 
unresisting form up the ladder, * you will be brave, 
I know you will, and — ^' 

He was interrupted by a cry — a shout of thrilling 
joy — that, ringing from stem to stern, proclaimed 
that the lifeboat had, in answer to the signals of 
distress, put ofiF from Milborne, and was rowing for 
the life so dear to all towards them. Pale, but 
silent as the dead, Kathleen rested her clasped 
hands on Arthur Brandon's arm ; but when she 
heard the shout, she looked up with mute inquiry 
into his face. His only reply was to press her more 
closely to himself; for the revulsion of feeling, 
the change to hope from what had been almost de- 
spair, checked for the moment his fluency of speech* 

VOL. I. ^ 
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But a voice near her, the clear bell -like voice of 
Lord Dhunagh, was not thus mute ; and when he 
said, *God bless their noble hearts! It is life or 
death for them, as well as for us !' the girl's heart — 
albeit her own was beating against Arthur Brandon's- 
breast — sprang to meet that of the highei*, stronger- 
natured man ; and as she looked upon his pale reso- 
lute face, some blinding tears welled up to her eyes. 

It was well known to all on board, except the 
weak ones whose dismal fate had seemed but now 
so sadly certain, that there was not a boat belong- 
ing to the doomed Water Witch that could live for 
five minutes in such a sea as that which was theni 
raging. The wind was now blowing with terrifie 
force from the westward, and, the rain having ceased,, 
a late moon, piercing between the swiftly -driving^ 
clouds, showed the grand spectacle of the lashed-up 
waves in all its awful majesty. 

* They'll have to do all they know, poor fellows !" 
said Lord Ballinacarrig. * God ! how they pull I 
ni bet ten to one they reach us before ten minutes. 
Who'll take it T and he drew out his watch, en- 
deavouring by the faint light of the moon to read 
the hour on its face. 

The words had scarcely left his lips when a 
shock, so sudden and violent that it threw almost 
all present from their equilibrium, and a loud crash, 
as of breaking timbers, betrayed the dreadful fact 
that the vessel had struck. A scene of wild con- 
fusion followed, for the men lost their sense of dis- 
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cipline, and were crowding where they should not 
have been ; whilst shriek after shriek proclaimed 
that one of the women at least was betraying, under 
decidedly extenuating circumstances, much of the 
weakness of her sex. 

* She'll hardly live,' shouted the skipper, * till 
the lifeboat reaches us, even if the men can get 
their craft within speaking distance. Why, the bow- 
sprit is battering the schooner's sides like a damned 
hammering-ram ; and if she strikes again — ' 

There was no time for the conclusion of poor old 
Cuff's sentence, for the thing he dreaded came — 
whilst he was in the act of speaking — to pass ; and 
then the wreck and havoc, the wild confusion and 
almost despair, were at their height. There was no 
snow-white deck, no sheltering bulwarks for the 
ladies now. The keel had driven up through the 
former, whilst the latter were staved in, splintered, 
useless. The queenly vessel — foremost in many a 
hard-fought race — was a thing of ruin now, of ruin 
with a human freight on board watching — and 
some, let us hope, praying — for the one chance of 
safety that remained to them. 

* How brave you are !' whispered Brandon to the 
pale resolute girl, whose beautiful lips were moving 
in a silent prayer to heaven. 

She had rested as though unconsciously on his 
arm till then ; whilst he, holding on to the weather- 
rigging, had supported her as best he could against 
the repeated shocks which had made it hard for even 
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a strong man to retain the place on which he stood. 
Kathleen, at that supreme moment of her life, and 
with death staring her in the face, felt that her 
prayer for mercy would be more acceptable on high 
were she to separate herself from thoughts of love 
and of sweet earthly ties ; and so, trusting only to the 
Power which can save when the arm of man is weak 
and useless as a reed, she drew herself away from her 
lover's encircling arm, and twining her own round 
the rigging, stood there waiting, like a victim tied to 
the stake, her doom. At her feet — clinging with the 
tenacity of despair round the strong limbs, now of 
one cousin and now of the other — lay poor Mabel, 
whose heart Dhunagh was vainly endeavouring to 
keep up by assurances that the lifeboat would cer- 
tainly be in time to save her (Mabel) from a watery 
grave. Meanwhile the brave men by Whom the 
gallant lifeboat was manned were gradually nearing 
them. The object of her coxswain clearly was to 
bring her to leeward of the wreck, and that done, 
the worst diificulty of their task began. The danger 
lay in the boat being stove in and crushed against 
the dismantled vessel's side, and in that case not a 
living soul would Kve to tell the tale of how and in 
what way they died. 

Bravely they pulled, a picked and gallant crew ; 

* forlorn hopes' — men all of them, ready to give their 
lives at any moment at the stern roll-call of duty. 

* Duty to God and man' — that was the silent watch- 
word of those noble hearts that day. 
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They had got, as I have said, to the leeward of 
the wreck — the rocking, plunging wreck, to approach 
which in a boat would have seemed to landsmen, look- 
ing on in cold blood (if such indeed were possible), a 
simple act of madness ; and being there, seizing the 
right moment with a cool and practised judgment, 
the lifeboat dropped her anchor, and the men upon 
the wreck gave a loud shout of thankfulness; for 
something — that blessed gift of hope which * springs 
responsive in the human breast' — whispered that, 
albeit a * sea' heavier than the rest — one of those 
* ninth waves,' maybe, that * excel in strength' — had 
struck the lifeboat, raising her stern so high in air 
that it seemed next to impossible she could * right' 
again — notwithstanding (I repeat that so it was) all 
those on the wreck to whom nautical matters were 
familiar felt sure that the anchor held, and that the 
j&rst step towards their deliverance had been accom- 
plished. 

* Thank God!' exclaimed Arthur Brandon, as the 
bow oarsman dexterously caught with his boat-hook 
the bowsprit-shrouds of the schooner, * thank God, 
my darling, you are saved!' And as he spoke one 
more of the many * cataracts of foam' that had already 
broken over the small uncovered head of Kathleen 
Delaval threatened again to tear her from his. hold. 

*Come, precious one,' he cried eagerly; but 
Kathleen quietly pointed to Mabel, and shook her 
dripping head. 

*Take her first, she is so ill,' she said; but the 
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next moment, seeing that Mabel was being helped 
* for'ard* by Lord Dhunagh's powerful arm, she, with 
a bounding joy and thankfulness at her heart which 
never whilst life should last would be forgotten, 
allowed herself, giving as little trouble as it was 
possible for a helpless young lady to do, to be placed, 
with the careful gentleness peculiar to the dealings 
of sailors with the weak, in the stern-sheets of the 
Grace Darling. 

When they were all seated, and the saucy lifeboat 
in her pride of strength was again breasting the 
tremendous waves that surged and heaved beneath 
her, threatening — but then those who knew the 
Grage, and what the Grace could do, cared little for 
such angry boastings — to submerge her utterly in 
the rolling mass of seething water, from which, as 
though she were indeed a 'thing of life,' she emerged 
with such a brave and gallant front — when they 
were all, as Ulick O'Moore said, comfortably * fixed,' 
Lord Ballinacarrig took out his watch, and with that 
very slight Irish accent that made what he spoke 
sound so agreeably, said, 

*I tell you what, you feUows have made quick 
work of it. If any one had taken my bet, I should 
have won a pot of money on your pluck.' 

The gallant * fellows' laughed cheerily as they 
plied their oars. They did not know, and probably 
would not have cared much if they had done so, that 
the * gent' who spoke so pleasantly was esteemed in 
his own * set' as little better than a * leg.' An idea 
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had gone abroad that he was a * lord/ and to be a 
lord covers, especially in the private opinion of those 
who talk and write against the * institution,' a multi- 
tude of sins; so the gallant rescuers of the imperilled 
aristocrats laughed merrily, as the strong oars rose 
and fell, whilst Kathleen Delaval, with the small 
fingers, that had been so cold and wet, growing 
warmer and more warm in the passionate grasp of 
her lover's hand, felt happy beyond the power of 
words to tell. 

Mabel's sufferings were very considerable (almost 
as great, indeed, as those she had undergone in 
that fight with the elements) during the time which 
elapsed between the breaking up of the the ill-fated 
Water Witch and the landing, which was effected 
amid such a shout as only English throats can echo, 
on the pier at Milbome. The poor girl, who after 
all had not behaved worse than would have done, 
under similar circumstances, nine young ladies out 
of ten, recovered considerably when her feet touched 
terra firma ; and by the time that the rescued party 
reached Royston, the which happy event occurred at 
about six o'clock on as glorious a September morn- 
ing as ever blessed the waking eyes of mortals, the 
Rector's daughter was almost herself again. 

On the joy of that, return, coming as it did after 
the heartrending tidings with which our last chapter 
closed, there is no need to dwell. Such scenes, and 
more especially such feelings as revulsions of a kind 
like this entail, are better imagined than described. 
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It is enough to say that, after a due amount of tears, 
kisses, and congratulations, the young ladies were 
hurried oflf to bed, and that the gentlemen, with 
only one exception, speedily followed their example. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

*Did 
The Lady Constance love her consin too?' 

If there be one thing more than another that 
marks the difference between British idiosyncrasies^ 
, and those of their fellow men, it is the almost con- 
temptuous manner in which, after a mighty risk ha^ 
been run, they are apt to speak of the perils that are 
past. Where a Frenchman, brave though he may 
boast of being, and possibly is, comme son epee, vrill 
dilate in glowing, and probably exaggerating terms, 
on the emotionnant scenes in which he has been an 
actor, the ordinary Englishman will make light of 
the crisis he has gone through, and will probably 
* pish' and * pshaw' impatiently at all the * con- 
founded fuss about nothing' which admiring female 
friends (who are wont, Desdemona-like, to 'love' a 
man ' for the dangers he has passed') too often show 
themselves well-inclined to make about him. 

On the morning following the wreck — for such, 
alas ! it was now proclaimed to be — of the ill-fated 
Water Witch, the disappointment not only of Lady 
Bal, but also of soberer-minded aunt Janet, at the 
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quiet tone adopted by the male portion of those who 
had been, through the heroism of the 'Lifeboat 
Brigade' men, saved from almost certain death, was- 
considerable. As yet no communication of a by any 
means satisfactory kind had been held with either of 
the rescued maidens, on the subject of the last night's 
misadventure. Mabel, watched over by her anxioua 
mother, to whose charge Miss Eoyston had reluctantly 
consigned her favourite, was still asleep, dreaming, 
probably, of the horrors of the previous night, and 
of the quiet heroism displayed by Kathleen ; «the 
which, as poor Mabel somewhat enviously felt, was 
likely to give Miss Delaval a decided * lift,' though 
such a lift certainly was not needed, in both public 
and private estimation. 

* She behaved like a brick,' remarked Ulick 
O'Moore, as he cut himself a huge slice of household 
bread, thereby satisfactorily proving that his appetite 
at least had not suflfered from the exertions and ex- 
posure to the weather which he, in common with the 
rest, had undergone. * I shall never forget her as 
she stpod, white and calm as a statue, with her bare 
head, and her arm round the rigging. She could 
have been whipt into the boat in a jififey, if she had 
not insisted on May's being taken first ; and, by the 
powers ! what a deuce of a fright poor May was in ! 
I beg your pardon, Percy, it was quite natural, and 
I don't care much myself for the very strong-minded 
ones,' added Ulick, who was really fond of his pretty 
cousin May, and would have been sorry to hurt the 
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"brotherly feelings (?) of the ineffable Percy by any 
* odious comparison' between the two demoiselles in 
question. He might, however, have spared himself 
the trouble of an apology, for Colonel Eoyston es- 
teemed himself much too fine a gentleman for any 
vulgar * prejudices of consanguinity' to ruffle, espe- 
"Cially at meal-times, the even surface of his temper. 

*No harm done, Paddy,' he said indolently — ' 
(' Paddy' had been from his childhood the/ sobriquet 
in the family of good-natured, rollicking Ulick ; and 
although Lady Bal, who disliked the name, had 
made eflforts innumerable to quash it, Percy, from 
aggravation, as most of the family believed, still 
persevered in addressing his cousin by the offending 
euphemism) — 'No harm done. Some women are 
naturally squallers, and — ' 

*Now, Percy, what a word to use about your 
sister !' broke in the Rector's wife, who, pale and 
worn-looking after her night of trial, summoned 
courage at the sound of so ugly a word to remon- 
strate with the heir * to be.' * I am sure that Mabel 
behaved beautifully ; she always does, but no one 
can help being nervous ; and at such a time it was 
only natural that she should be like herself, and not 
pretend to be courageous and manly, and all that 
kind of thing. For my own part, I think it is much 
more like a lady than showing what gentlemen call 
pluck ; and I for one do not believe that Mabel was 
at all more frightened than any other girl exposed 
to such a storm as that would have been. Sqicaller, 
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indeed ! I really wonder, Percy, that you are not 
ashamed of yourself!' 

It was a long speech for the usually oppressed 
and silent Fanny to deliver herself of; and its effect 
was to throw for the moment a decided chill upon 
the breakfast party. Percy Eoyston, independently 
of his normal contempt for the female author of his 
being, considered, and with reason, that it was * bad 
form* to encourage family altercations in public ; so 
the speech of the Rector's wife remained, save for 
a kindly encouraging nod from aunt Janet, with 
whom Percy was, however, no favourite, unnoticed 
by any outward demonstration or remark. 

A few minutes later, rather to the surprise of all 
present, Kathleen Delaval — as like her usual self as 
it was possible for a young person in her circum- 
stances to be — made her appearance at the breakfast- 
table. Youth and perfect health, both of mind, 
nerves, and body, prevented the consequences of an 
almost sleepless night from lessening the fresh morn- 
ing beauty of her perfect face. And now that beauty 
was, in the eyes of two at least of those who greeted 
her, enhanced by an expression of the shy half- 
pleading eyes, and by a tender grace which told 
plainer than spoken words to the observant, that 
Vamour avait passe par-la. In very truth, it was 
the intensity of her happiness, far more than the 
excitement consequent on the past peril, that had 
chased slumber from Kathleen's eyelids, and held 
her waking, whilst restful sleep was recruiting the 
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energies of her sister heroine. There was little or na 
method in the * madness of her joy.' Only a delicious 
restfulness in the certainty that she was beloved — 
only the sweet reverberation in her ear of Arthur 
Brandon's passionate whisper, 'I love you, my 
darling ! Let us die, at least, together !' kept her 
in a wakeful trance of bliss, and banished all neces- 
sity for the ordinary restoratives of our tired nature, 
food and rest and slumber. She did not — beyond 
the blessed fact that in a few short hours they would 
meet again — look forward into the unknown, un« 
guessed-at future. Like ^the swimmer that has 
found his ground,' it was enough for her to revel in 
the sense oi safety — enough in the treasure-caverns 
of her heart to lay up for her own rapturous worship 
the hidden jewels of their all-precious love. 

Contrary to wh'at is, I believe, the frequent de- 
sire of young ladies under her circumstances, Kath- 
leen shrank with instinctive delicacy, as well as with 
a nameless fear, from any public notice of her con- 
quest. She had early made the discovery, not only 
that Mabel Eoyston was jealous alike of Captain 
Brandon's attentions and Lord Dhunagh's silent but 
unmistakable interest in his countrywoman, but that 
aunt Janet (whose eyes and ears were very evidently 
on the watch), with a perspicacity born of her almost 
exclusive devotion to her niece, might soon perceive, 
and probably throw impediments in the course of that 
true love which she had evidently more than begun 
to suspect was, in the case of Kathleen and Arthur 
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Brandon, mntual, even if as yet unexpressed. With 
the sensitiveness of a refined and loving nature, 
Kathleen had seen with pain that Miss Boyston, the 
mistress of the house, and withal one whose good 
opinion and regard she would have highly valued, 
viewed her with no kindly feelings. Ignorant of the 
fact, not only that a marriage between Mabel and 
the only son of the so-called lover of her own long- 
past youth was the dearest object of aunt Janet's 
heart, but also that within that heart there lurked, 
amongst a thousand warm and kindly impulses, a 
rooted prejudice against all things and persons Irish, 
Kathleen was at first at a loss to comprehend the 
reasons for a result which, even when her spirits 
were at their highest, had the power to sadden and 
to wound her. A few words — spoken designedly or 
otherwise by Mabel, who can say? — added to her 
own acute observations, opened her eyes to one cause 
at least for Miss Eoyston's coldness ; and it was 
therefore with a feeling almost amounting to a sense 
of guilt — a feeling which beautifully flushed her 
cheek, and lent an air of almost touching depreca- 
tion to her manner — that Kathleen Delaval, after, with 
the grace that was peculiar to her, she had made her 
morning salutations, took her place, as chance would 
have it, between the Rector's lady and her son. 

*I hope you have recovered from your fatigue,' 
said Miss Eoyston courteously. She felt no call to 
be kind to her niece's rival ; but, being a just wo- 
man, she had not listened unmoved to the perfectly 
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authentic accounts of that rival's unselfish heroism 
and quiet abnegation of the ego which, on occasions 
such as that which was at present occupying the 
minds of all, is generally so without measure first 
and foremost. 

' Thanks/ answered Kathleen simply ; ' I did not 
sleep much, I felt in such a whirl ; but I am as well 
as well can be/ she added with a bright smile, ad- 
dressed to Arthur Brandon, that caused Lord Dhu- 
nagh's heart to shrink with pain. 

* What a bore it all was !' remarked Percy list- 
lessly; * " but if one ?riM go a-pleasuring" — ' And 
then he shrugged his well-dressed shoulders, as a 
suggestive wind-up to his quotation. 

^ I don't think it was a bore at all,' said Kath- 
leen, who, seeing that the Guardsman had actually 
turned round to speak to her, was in some sort called 
upon to reply. * A bore is something dull, is it not ? 
Now we certainly were not that ; and then it was all 
so grand, so wonderful !' 

* There was certainly no lack of excitement after 
the real strain upon the anchors began,' said Lord 
Dhunagh; *and how well old Shug behaved! All 
his fear was for the passengers ; I don't believe that 
a thought of personal loss even crossed his mind.' 

*It's my belief,' suggested the incorrigible Ulick, 
* that old Shug is spooney; I saw him looking deuced 
sweet on May, and — ' 

* Hush, my dear Ulick I' put in aunt Janet ; 'jokes 
of that description, and about young ladies, are really 
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not admissible in ladies' society. Your cousin's 
name inust not be alluded to in that kind of way* 
The circumstance of her being confined to her room, 
in consequence of this harum-scarum adventure, ought* 
to make you doubly careful about any allusions to 
her in her absence. — Miss Delaval, I beg to apologise 
for leaving you, but I must go and inquire if my 
niece is awake ; and if you could find it convenient 
to spare, me ten minutes in my morning rooin — you 
know where it is, I think ; if iy)t, the groom of the 
chambers will direct you — ^I should be greatly obliged: 
for ten minutes only. — Thank you. — Don't move, 
Arthur. — Fanny, I must ask you' — with a mild 
attempt at pleasantry — * to be chaperone in my ab- 
sence.' And having so said. Miss Royston, looking 
primmer than ever in her plain morning musUn dress 
and old-fashioned cap, walked with her accustomed 
dignity from the room. 

Ulick made a comical face after her departure. 

* What can have happened to the old girl ?' was 
his unvenerating remark — one which it was just as 
well for him that the said * old girl' did not chance 
to overhear. ' She ought to be thanking her stars 
that she at least was spared the horrors of being 
carried oflf — good gracious me !' (and here Captain 
O'Moore indulged in a well -acted little feminine 
scream) — ' by a big rough sailor, in his arms — only 
think how shocking ! — ^instead of snapping at us all 
right and left, because it was our misfortune to keep 
a decent. God-fearing household out of its bed as 
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late as the small hours of the morning ! Heigho !' 
yawning, * I almost wish I could go in for a snooze 
myself.* 

Kathleen's heart, inasmuch as she was terribly 
conscious of that sweet secret of hers, sank a little 
within her breast as she thought upon the coming 
interview. 

'I wonder what my sister-in-law can have to say 
to you?' remarked Mrs. Edgar, who, for her hus- 
band had hurried a'vyay to some unimportant parish 
business, rather clung, as such fish out of water 
will, to the support of what may be called a neutral 
party, more especially when that party happens to 
be a high-couraged, cheery-natured girl, whose very 
presence lends a sunny aspect to the least promising 
affairs, and imparts a certain bojdness even to the 
most shrinking and meek - spirited. The parson's 
wife was of an inquisitive turn of mind ; and although 
she was totally incapable of seeing the signs and 
symptoms of the tender passion which were patent 
to Miss Eoyston's keener vision, she could neverthe- 
less perceive, beyond a doubt, that her austere and 
unsympathetic sister-in-law was considerably troubled 
in her mind on some mysterious subject, which, to 
the consistently obtuse Fanny, was impossible even 
to be guessed at. She had, solely on account of her 
possible rivalship to Mabel, entertained for some days 
past a not over -cordial feeling towards Kathleen. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the Celtic demoiselle 
was precisely the character to win the affections and 
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excite the warmest admiration of humble -minded, 
much-put-upon aunt Fanny. She was so bright, so 
winning, so obKging, and so thoroughly incapable of 
displaying any portion of that domineering spirit, 
that * touch me not, for I am better born, better 
mannered, and altogether a higher creature in the 
scale of creation than yourself* manner to which 
poor Fanny had, since her marriage, been accus- 
tomed to endure, that the worthy woman had more 
than once found herself on the point of ignoring her 
child's wrongs, and treating the motherless girl with 
something of the loving tenderness of a parent. 

When Kathleen, the moment her apology for a 
breakfast was ended, rose to obey her hostess's be- 
hest, Arthur Brandon got up also from his chair, 
and following her to the door, whispered in her ear 
a few words that called a crimson blush to her cheek. 
Captain Brandon had no wish or intention — ^whatever 
might be the case with her — of hiding from the world 
the victory he had gained. That his choice would 
be thoroughly displeasing to his father, he was well 
aware, and had events tended to make such a pro- 
ceeding easy, he would perhaps have preferred some 
delay, and a little of that delightful mystery in his 
courtship which would have so much enhanced its 
charm ; but events had not so favoured him. He 
saw, or thought he saw, that Dhunagh was, if pos-* 
sible, more in love with the beautiful Irish girl than 
he was himself; and intensely as he admired the 
mental as well as the physical perfections of his 

VOL. I. T 
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chosen one, the general opinion which he had formed 
of demoiselles a marier was against the conclusion 
that Lord Dhunagh, with his title, his intellect, and 
that grand air of his which sometimes made the 
handsomer but less gifted man feel small beside him, 
would be refused by any girl to whom he chose to 
offer himself. To be first in the field, was a * great 
pull,' as Captain Brandon would have called it, in 
his favour; and then last, though not least, there 
was the satisfaction — although he was anything but 
an ill-natured man — of showing Dhunagh that he — 
the man of inferior rank : the only inferiority which 
Arthur would have openly avowed — ^had triumphed 
where the future peer of the realm had failed. 

' You will not forget : you know that you are 
mine,' were the words that he whispered to Kath- 
leen ; and then, if not before, the truth came home 
to her that the object of Miss Boyston in seek- 
ing a private interview was that of throwing some 
impediment in the bright course of her true love. 
The belief that so it was did not lessen the quick 
beating of Kathleen's heart, when, two minutes after- 
wards, she stood face to face with the lady whose 
office, as the girl instinctively felt, was about" to be 
that of an inquisitor. 

It was a moderate-sized room, wainscoted on 
one entire side with well-filled book-shelves. On 
two of the other sides the shelves thus plenished 
reached to little more than the distance of three feet 
from the floor, the top being a long marble slab, on 
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which were placed choice specimens of old china and 
a few small ancient bronzes; whilst on the walls 
were hung proof engravings from celebrated pictures, 
with a portrait by Sir Joshua of the late Lady Kel- 
lerby — a portrait that was * worth a thousand pounds 
if it was worth a farthing* — smiling blandly beneath 
tiie powder of her drawn-up hair, at her prim and 
blamelessly correct descendant. Kathleen had never 
been admitted into Miss Royston's sanctum before, 
and there was that about the room, comfortably fur- 
nished and sunny though it was, which struck some- 
thing like a chill into her heart. 

' My dear,* said aunt Janet, rising from her chair 
politely, * I hope you have not hurried yourself. I 
could very well have waited, although I own that for 
some little time past I have wished to speak to you 
— in private. Sit down — do, on the sofa. That is 
it. Now we can have our little talk comfortably.' 

But in spite of this comfortable assurance, it did 
not for a few moments appear that Miss Eoyston 
had so arranged matters that she and the young 
lady were likely to make any very satisfactory pro- 
gress in their tete-a-tete. Kiithleen seated herself 
as desired, but seeing that she found nothing more 
interesting to say than that she had not been hur- 
ried, and was very glad to do anything to oblige her 
hostess, that lady had no resource but to plunge 
without any preparation into the subject in hand. 

*It is never pleasant,' she said, not looking at 
Kathleen, but turning over, as she spoke, with un- 
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conscious fingers, the leaves of her blotting-book — 

* it is never pleasant to talk to a young lady as I feel 
myself obliged to talk to you. There are subjects, 
you know, which are painful to touch upon — ' 

* Indeed there are ; and I think. Miss Royston — 
pardon me, please, for I do not intend to be rude — 
that such subjects had better, if possible^ be avoided.* 

* Of course — certainly — when such avoidance is^ 
possible. But there are occasions — and this is one 
of them — ^when it becomes a duty to do violence ta 
one's feelings — ' 

' And to the feelings of others. Miss Boyston I 
Perhaps I ought not to interrupt, to speak in this 
manner to you, but I have'— blushing beautifully — 

* a sort of idea of what you are trying to say to me^ 
and — ^it would be so hard to talk about it. Indeed 
— indeed, if you will excuse me, I will go away.' And 
she was suiting the action to the word when Miss 
Boyston, leaning forward, laid a retaining hand i;ipon 
her arm. 

*I am sorry to distress you,' she said, *very, 
very sorry; but it has become a question' — with a 
grim smile that rather angered Kathleen — * of dis- 
tressing smne person, and as the choice lies between 
you and one whom I love dearest in the world, I 
think. Miss Delaval, that you can hardly wonder at 
the step I am taking.' 

* Perhaps not — ^I cannot say. My knowledge of 
what people who live in the world think right to do, 
is so very limited.* 
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* Precisely ; and it is for that very reason that I 
am talking to you* It is because you may, literally 
without knowing what you are about, accept the at- 
tentions of Captain Brandon, that I warn you — in all 
friendliness, mind — ^how utterly impossible it is that 
any good can come of such a — a — flirtation as that.* 

She threw a momentary glance at Kathleen, in 
the endeavour to see how the last shot told ; but as 
on the girl's impassive face there was no evidence to 
show whether or not the missile had taken effect, 
the well-intentioned lady had no choice save that of 
proceeding, without any landmark wherewith to guide 
her, on the way which, so far successfully, she had 
trod. 

*I hope you will not think I am taking a liberty.* 
There was no reply to this expression of confidence, 
and Miss Eoyston continued complacently, * But you 
are very young — ' 

* I was nineteen last May,' with a bright smile, 
* and I am beginning to feel rather old.' 

Aunt Janet, on whose inexperienced mind a faint 
idea that she was being * chaffed' was beginning to 
break, felt a little nettled by this prompt reply. 

* I was about to remark, Miss Delaval, if you had 
not interrupted me, that your want of knowledge of 
the world, and — ^pray do not think I wish to hurt 
your feelings — ' 

* Indeed, no,' eagerly. *I could never suppose 
that any one would be so very dreadful as to do that 
voluntarily.' 
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* Then, my dear, will you oblige me by listening- 
attentively to what I am going to say to you ? Cap* 
tain Brandon is his father's only son — ' 

* He told me that himself.* 

* And they naturally — ^his parents, I mean — wish 
him to marry well.' 

* If they are good parents, I am sure that they 
must naturally wish him to be happy.' 

* Of course ; but young men are not happy when 
they act in disobedience to their parents' wishes.' 

* Perhaps not. It would certainly be fortunate 
ijT in all cases parents and children thought alike^ 
but—' 

* But there are cases when it only requires a lit-^ 
tie courage, a trifling departure from the common* 
place rules of society, to clear up all that is amiss, 
and prevent many of the misunderstandings and — 
and contretemps which are constantly occurring — 
as, for instance — as regards our cousin Arthur 
Brandon.' 

* If you please. Miss Eoyston, I would rather not 
speak of Captain Brandon.' 

* But, Miss Delaval, I am afraid that I can allow 
you no choice in this matter. Were I to shrink from 
my duty as regards him and you, I should be guilty 
of bringing all the future misery upon the head of 
more than one unoflfending person, which I am cer- 
tain would be the result of leaving things as they 
are. I think you can hardly be aware,' she added 
solemnly, ^ that it has long been the wish of Captain 
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Brandon's family, as well as of my niece's* near rela- 
tions, that he should marry MaheL' 

If at this juncture a slight thrill of painful douht 
shot through Kathleen's breast, she betrayed no token 
of what was {.assing there, and merely said quietly, 

* I am not aware of any such wish, which is not 
surprising, seeing what an almost stranger I am to 
— to any one in England ; so great a stranger, that 
— ^you will pardon me for saying this — ^I am almost 
surprised at the confidence you are now placing in 
me.' 

Miss Royston looked, as she felt, inexpressibly 
provoked. This girl, this untutored, wild Irish young 
woman had, in her simple way, completely frustrated 
and baffled her. She had thought at the first hint, 
the first insinuation regarding that which Miss Roy- 
ston had brought her there to listen to, Kathleen 
would have shown herself to be submissive, fright^ 
ened, and resigned. Could she have guessed the 
amount of quiet dignity, of gentle self-assertion, that 
lay beneath the playful, girlish manner of poor Ma- 
bel's rival, aunt Janet; who was no diplomatist, 
would not, I think, have entered the lists with one 
whose weapons were so bright, whose steel was so well 
tempered. As matters stood, however. Miss Royston, 
who had her own dignity to guard;j perceived, for the 
present at least, no farther use in endeavouring to 
bring Kathleen to a sense of her misconduct. The 
latter was far too distantly polite, too essentially 
well-bred, for aunt Janet to find a single joint in the 
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armour she had donned; and yet when, after a few half- 
apologetic words from her entertainer, Miss Belaval 
rose to take her leave, there was a something in the 
look and manner of her beautifol foe which caused a 
suspicion that she had gone the wrong way to work, 
to rise up uncomfortahly in Miss Eoyston's mind. 

* Perhaps, if I had been more gentle with her, 
she would have told me all,* was the first thought of 
the disappointed woman, after the door had closed on 
Kathleen's retreating footsteps; and then the idea 
did strike her that the Irish girl was very, very win- 
ning. Mabel was pretty too — prettier in many re- 
spects, her aunt thought, than this troublesome 
dangerous coquette, with whom Arthur Brandon was 
playing such a very foolish game. That his inten- 
tions were serious, aunt Janet would not allow her- 
self to think possible. For years the dearest object 
of her life had been that the two great interests of 
her own existence should be united, in the persons of 
her distant cousin and the girl whom she loved as 
though she were a daughter of her own. 

Aunt Janet was a good woman ; but the preju- 
dices of good women are as strong as those of bad 
ones. Her wishes too were 'fathers to thoughts' 
which, in the breast of another (could she have 
looked into the * desperately wicked* and deceitful 
* above all things' heart of the neighbour who had 
harboured them), she would have seen at once to be 
sinful and unprincipled. In preferring that the atten- 
tions of Arthur Brandon should not be jpour le bon 
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motif of matrimony, Miss Royston sinned not only 
against her own womanly instinct, but against the 
guiding principles of her life. Few things tend so 
greatly to the * breaking of the backbone of a con- 
science' as the constant dwelling on one single and 
difficult to attain object. The backbone of Mabel 
Koyston's godmother must have been weakened at 
least, if not actually broken, before she could think 
with complacency of the crime of which she more than 
hoped that Arthur Brandon was being guilty. In the 
mean time, however, the worthy spinster 

* Sat by her fire, and built her hopes on sandJ* 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

* Veritas vel mendacio corrumpitur vel silentio.* 

Ammiah. 

Mabriages amongst the visitors at watering- 
places are affairs of not such frequent occurrence, 
as that the news of Miss Eigden's engagement to 
Captain Ommaney Fox should — without causing a 
considerable amount of gossip and inquiry — ^transpire. 
They were both conspicuous people, the lady espe- 
cially being one whose light could not, had she de- 
sired it (which was very far frOm being the case), 
have been hid under a bushel. As regarded the 
bridegroom elect, there had always hung around 
him (and yet nobody could hitherto have accounted 
for the fact) a certain veil of mystery. His pursuit 
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of Miss Bigden rendered it tolerably apparent that- 
he was poor ; and a needy man who looks, as soma 
of the Captain's admirers had been heard to say, 
*like a prince/ is always to a certain degree in a 
false position. He talked veiy little about himself ; 
and it is a well-known truth, that however uninter- 
esting and boring to others may be the dilation on 
our own affairs, in which so many of us indulge^ 
those who allow no one to get a peep into the secreta 
of their neighbour's life are very apt to incur a con- 
siderable amount of (perhaps frequently undeserved) 
suspicion. 

The only individual, not excepting even the fu- 
ture wife of his bosom, who at Roymouth knew any- 
thing about the antecedents of Captain Fox's life, 
was Dr. Croffcon, and, as a matter of course, the 
sharer of his joys, his sorrows, and his secrets. The 
knowledge of that guilty episode, by which the repu- 
tation of Crawshay, alias Fox, had been placed in 
his power, had proved a source of real annoyance ta 
the clergyman. He was a thoroughly conscientious 
as well as a kind-hearted man, and the idea of doing 
injury even to one whom he believed to be quite 
undeserving of consideration, was very repugnant to 
his feelings. Nor was this dislike the only reason 
why he shrank from -that exposure of soi-disant Cap- 
tain Fox's real character, which must in all proba- 
bility indupe the overthrow of his matrimonial pro- 
jects. Dr. Crofton chanced (happily as it might, 
perhaps, prove for the man who was very far from 
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surmising on what a slender thread hung the fruition 
X)f his hopes) to be of an indolent and a retiring 
nature.' Shrinking from anything 'approaching to 
publicity, delicate of health, and slightly infirm of 
purpose, Dr. Crofton would have given much, had 
circumstances ovw which he had no control not 
brought him at this especial juncture to Roymouth. 
It was true, as his wife, whose turn of mind was of 
a different order from that with which nature had 
tormented her lord and master, often remarked, that he 
could ' leave Roymouth to-morrow ;' for, as she justly 
said, ' There is nothing to keep us here, my dear ; 
and why you should bother yourself about such peo* 
pie as these passes my powers of comprehension.' 

But although^ his stay in the western watering- 
place was entirely optional. Dr. Crofton, the back- 
bone of whose conscience was in a thoroughly healthy 
state, could not bring himself to see that he might, 
by changing the place of his temporary abode?, shake 
V off the shackles which his stern sense of duty im- 
posed upon him. Long and wearily he thought over 
the matter; and the result of his inward cogitations 
was the following colloquy between himself and his 
stronger-minded helpmate. 

'I met that middle-aged fool' (Miss Rigden to 
wit) 'walking on the sands this evening with that 
pickpocket fellow,' Dr. Crofton remarked after din- 
ner to the still handsome but somewhat portly lady 
who, attired in the handsome fashion that became 
the lady of a wealthy rector on leave, was sharing his 
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port- wine and biscuits. * I could not help pitying 
the woman, although she does look so atrociously 
proud of herself; and I have almost made up my 
mind that something ought to be done about it.' 

* Hare you ? Well, I cannot see it. If she were 
a young girl, now, it would be different ; but as it is, 
really, Crofton, I must say that I cannot see that 
you have anything earthly to do with such people as 
Miss Eigden and her concerns.* 

* Nothing earthly f perhaps,* said the clergyman, 
with a grim smile at the little clerical joke heVas 
preparing ; * but in my profession I am supposed to 
have more to do with heavenly things.' 

' And Miss Eigden is anything but heavenly.* 

' Granted. Nevertlieless, Emmy, I cannot bring 
myself to feel that I, as a gentleman, putting my 
clerical character out of the question, can quite keep 
silent when I see such a marriage as this going on.' 

*In that case, as I have often said before, we 
had better go on to Cherrington. Cherrington is 
almost as nice a place as Eoymouth ; there are bet- 
ter sands, and I have some idea that aunt Duncombe 
would spend a month there, if she thought we were 
likely to change our plans for the autumn.' 

Now it so happened — a fact which Mrs. Crofton 
ought to have remembered — that if there existed one 
person upon earth whose companionship her hus- 
band would have gone a long distance out of his way 
to avoid, that person was the aunt Duncombe, whose 
possible presence at the rival watering-place had just 
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been held out to him as an inducement to move on 
along the coast, to which he and his wife had betaken 
themselves for recreation and for health. The men- 
tion of her name at that moment went far to decide 
the still wavering purpose of the clergyman; He had 
before more than half made up his mind 'to adopt 
one of those half measures which, often worse than 
ineflfectually, are the favourite resource of men of our 
parson's stamp of character. He was now deter- 
mined to make that use of his wife which is justi- 
fiable in every case of domestic difficulty. A hint — 
such a hint as Dr, Crofton would decide upon — 
could be given without prejudice by a lady, when a 
regular formal interference on the part of the head 
of a family would be, in a case of so peculiar and 
delicate a nature, what Dr. Crofton called a * busi- 
ness,' and could hardly fail to entail upon him all 
manner of disagreeable consequences. 

* I tell you what it is, Emmy,' he said : ' I think 
that without having to go on to Cherrington, which 
would be a bore now we are so comfortably settled 
here, that something might be done about this de- 
testable business. You are tolerably intimate with 
Mrs. iRoyston at the Eectory, and I think you might 
take an opportunity to speak to her about Miss 
Eigdeii's marriage.* 

'Well, and what then? You cannot surely expect 
that I should do that which you shrink from the 
xesponsibility of undertaking yourself?' 

* No, no ! certainly not. That would be quite out 
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of the qnestion. But a woman with tact can do a 
great deal, and all I want is, to satisfy my conscience 
by feeling certain that, if Miss Bigden marries this 
unmitigated scamp, she does so with her eyes open.' 

' Which they always are, great round, bold, star- 
ing things ! But, Croftie, between ourselves, I think 
you are making a great deal of unnecessary fuss ; for 
in the first {dace, it strikes me that eren if this Mr. 
Fox, or Crawshay — or whatever his name be — ^was a 
scamp once, it does not follow that he is so now; 
and then, upon my word, I don't feel at all sure that 
Miss Rigden would be obliged to you for what you 
call opening her eyes. If there were not — ^as that 
amusing Captain 0*Moore said yesterday — a screw 
loose somewhere, a man of Captain Fox's appearance 
would have been far beyond the mark of an ugly, 
underbred, ridiculous old maid like the woman about 
whose affairs you are taking all this to me incom- 
prehensible interest ; and do you mean to tell me 
that a person of her age and appearance will be 
likely — after she has begun to buy her wedding 
clothes, mind — to feel grateful to any one who would 
be bold enough to tell her that she had made a 
mistake ?' 

* Perhaps not, nor do I think it advisable that 
either you or any one else should run such a risk ; 
but if, in some ingenious manner, by inquiring in 
Miss Eigden's hearing whether Captain Fox had not 
at some former period of his life taken the name he 
is now. known by for, say, a fortune — I think, subject 
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of course, my dear, to your hitting on some more 
ingenious method of throwing a light upon the sub- 
ject, that the lady's suspicions might be raised, and 
that she would at last deem it advisable to look 
about her.' 

With the normal fondness of her sex for any- 
thing approaching to innocent intrigue, Mrs. Crofton, 
after taking her last sip of the generous port, of 
which a few dozen from the yicar's well-stocked 
cellar had accompanied the household to Eoymouth, 
entered heart and soul into her husbandls plans. In 
consequence of the lengthened cogitation that took 
place between them, it was decided that on a certain 
day early in the following week, when a grand 
concert of London stars was to take place in the 
Town Hall of Wilchester, certain allusions should, 
in the presence of Miss Eigden and her admirer, be 
made — the which allusions would tend, provided 
that the lady's eyes were not voluntarily so blinded 
that she could not see, to cause a light to shine 
upon the darkness in which the antecedents of 
Captain Fox were shrouded. 

* I think, if you are bent upon trying it, that we 
might be able to do something there,' was Mrs. 
Crofton's closing observation. *A great deal may 
be gathered from the way people take things, espe- 
cially when they come upon them unexpectedly. 
. The only thing that I bargain for is, not to be left to 
fight the battle single-handed. I should have no 
more chance against Miss Rigden than a mouse 
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would have against a tiger cat ;' and having so said, 
Mrs, Crofton, faithful to the duties of a life which, 
though childless^ was far from an unhappy one, 
retired to the ' sitting room/ in order that both she 
and the husband of her youth might enjoy the siesta 
which long custom had rendered necessary, both to 
their tempers and their comfort. 



CHAPTEE XXVn. 

* Let me then — ^let me dream 

That Love goes with ns to the shore nnknown ; 
So o'er its burning tears a heavenly gleam 
In mercy shaU be thrown.' 

A Thought of the Future. 

The conversation just related took place on the 
day previous to that memorable one when Mrs. Crof- 
ton's wifely fears, tolerably strong-minded woman 
though she was, had sorely shaken her usually 
healthy nerves. The dangers her husband, in com-^ 
mon with all on board the ill-fated Water Witch, had 
run, chased for a while, from the minds of both, all 
thoughts of Captain Fox and of the unholy mystery 
of his life. So completely indeed were this middle* 
aged pair taken up, during twenty-four hours at the 
very least, by the perils that ' Croffcie' had encoun- 
tered, as well as by the gratitude to Providence for 
the gallant services of the lifeboat crew, that had 
the concert before alluded to chanced to have been 
appointed for the night succeeding the rescue, I am 
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of opinion that, notwithstanding the attractions of 
the * nightingale of the north/ to say nothing of the 
neighbourly purpose which the parson and his lady 
had in view, they* would neither of them have felt 
quite * up' to a nine miles' drive and back upon the 
night in question. 

Fortunately for more persons concerned than the 
two — who, considering that their united ages were 
above a hundred, might have been supposed past the 
age for pleasure-hunting — three days were to elapse 
before the night would arrive to which so many of 
the young of both sexes looked forward with intense 
expectations of enjoyment. That one at least of 
these young people — ^Mabel Royston, to wit — ^would 
require some little time to elapse before she would 
be in a condition to take much pleasure in anything, 
had been asserted by her mother, when, with a 
very long and extremely reproachful face (for she was 
anxious to convey the impression that somebody 
present was to blame for the miseries of the past 
night), she— the tired, anxious mother— made her ap- 
pearance at breakfast. A glance at Kathleen's pale 
yet healthful complexion, and happy though far from 
tranquil countenance, had shown the Sector's wife 
that it required something more terrible even than 
the fierce trial that her strength and courage had yet 
gone through, to dim the lustre of Miss Delaval's 
beauty. 

' She is equal to anything, that girl is,' was her 
remark to aunt Janet, when, a couple of hours later, 

VOL. I. ^ 
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the two ladies met by Mabel's bedside ; and then I 
am afraid that some remarks, as nnjnst as they were 
misplaced, were uttered by both on the subject of 
the absent heroine. Had Lady Bal been present, 
she would have taken Kathleen's part ; but just then, 
though it was a little later than mid-day, the good- 
natured Countess was sleeping off her fatigues in the 
big blue bedroom at the other end of the corridor. 

* Take care that nobody awakes me, Barry,' said 
her ladyship. *K they do, I will never forgive 
you.' 

And Barry, who had gone through fully as much, 
if not more, fatigue and anxiety than her ladjr, and 
who perhaps might have enjoyed a snooze herself 
' affcher the tur'ble fright' about the young gentlemen, 
her especial darlings — for had she not been their 
nurse when they were babies ? — promised obedience, 
and was as faithful to her duty as though she had 
been a soldier at his post. 

After her escape from Miss Eoyston's room, 
Kathleen, who had concluded, from the morning cos- 
tume of the gentlemen, that they were going out — 
according to the custom of the bolder sex — to * kill 
something,' bethought herself that a quiet walk 
amongst the shrubs that nestled round the old Hall 
would be preferable to sitting alone, either in her 
own pretty dressing-room, or in any one of the large 
empfy rooms that looked so desolate and silent. 
After the excitement she had gone through, she felt 
restless, and almost depressed. The strain upon her 
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nerves had been greater than she herself had known ; 
certainly greater than any one which those who 
watched her — some with kind, and others with con- 
trasting feelings — ^would have suspected. Her very 
happiness, the happiness that Miss Boyston had 
taken npon herself so early to trouble, was almost a 
source of trial to her now. In the midst of danger, 
and of almost despair, she had leant upon, and been 
wonderously supported by, the certainty of Arthur 
Brandon's love; but now — whilst taking her way 
slowly towards the Abbey ruins — the reverse of the 
shield, the darker (thank God, it was not dark as 
yet) side of the picture, forced itself upon her mental 
sight, and Kathleen, remembering the words of her 
stern interlocutress, found herself dwelling more on 
the fact that Arthur had uttered no syllable which 
could be construed into a wish that she should be his 
wife, than on the passionate words that had, whilst 
he held her to his breast, escaped him. Kathleen 
Delaval — ' beauty' though she was, and albeit, since 
she had come forth from the solitude of Glaedhuil, 
there had been no lack of * proof that the gift of 
winning hearts was hers-:— entertained a very lowly, 
idea of her own pretensions, her own claims, to be 
the chosen wife of such an one as Arthur Brandon. 
The cloud under which she had blossomed into 
womanhood, had not innocuously hung for nineteen 
years above her head. Perhaps, had the shadow 
never rested where it had been the will of Providence 
to place it, Kathleen Delaval, whose nature it was to 
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be high - conraged, impatient of rebuke, and very 
trustful in her own mental resources, would have 
been an infinitely less lovable girl than was the 
Lina who now, with but one or two exceptions, 
was making her way with quiet certainty into the 
hearts of all who knew her. As the reader has 
already been made aware, she had been but very 
slightly initiated into the mystery which — as she 
could not but feel aware — ^hung round the story of 
her birth. That her mother had died when she was 
almost an infant, §ind that her father — ^probably, 
alas, a bad and banished man! — ^lived, and would 
perhaps some day appear, to shame and torture her 
by his presence, were facts which had long been 
patent to poor Kathleen's mind. The mystery of 
her strange seclusion on that lonely island in half- 
savage Connaught, was too dark for eyes like hers, 
even through the thickness of a hair's breadth, to 
penetrate. But although utterly incapable of com- 
posing in her mind the faintest sketch, the merest, 
rough copy, of such a drama as might have preceded 
the date at which her memory of her life began, there 
existed, deep within her breast, a vague and miser- 
able impression, that disgrace and sin were in some 
terrible form connected with the history of her birth ; 
and this being so, can we wonder that in the poor 
child's memory of her lover's passionate embrace 
were mingled thoughts which gave a taste of bitter- 
ness to her cup of joy? 

With a slow step, and thinking of these things, 
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she made her way through pleasant paths, made 
smooth to the feet by that care for every * creature 
comfort' which is the concomitant of wealth, towards 
the ruins. It was a favourite walk of Kathleen's. 
Her artist eye was keenly alive to the detached ^ bits 
of beauty' which the crumbling walls, mantled over 
here an^ there with hanging tufts of ivy, presented to 
the view. That view, till the adventurous sight-seer 
climbed — an undertaking of some little risk — ^to the 
summit of that portion of the old walls which Time 
had most respected, was very circumscribed. The 
monks, as everywhere, in the British Isles at least, 
appears to have been their wont, had built their 
dwelling-place in a sheltered spot, where * the winds 
of heaven could not visit their shorn cheeks too 
roughly.' It had been a large building once, for 
traces of walls could be seen at a considerable dis- 
tance from a certain portion of the ruins, which those 
who were cunning in such matters pronounced to be 
the ancient refectory of the convent. Within the 
four dismantled walls of the lofty chamber, in which 
the holy men had eaten their good things with, let 
us hope, thankful hearts, little remained, save traces 
of the huge open chimney-place, to show that human 
beings had once held festival within. What had 
once been the floor was strewed with big masses of 
fallen brickwork, over which the trailing ivy grew; 
and many a fern — conspicuous among which were 
giant fronds of the scohpendrium vulgare (the 
common hart's-tongue) — enticed the botanical tourist 
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to roam in search of treasures for his herbarium in 
that moist and promising locality. 

Seated on a low bench^ iidiich had been placed at 
a favourable point of view for catching one of the 
best subjects for the artist's pencil, EAthleen Delaval 
fell to thinking very deeply over the good and evil, 
the bliss or misery (for, girl-like, her thoughts ran 
greatly in extremes), which made part and parcel 
of her life. Above her uncovered head — ^for she had 
removed her hat from the fair forehead, that was 
throbbing painfully from want of rest and long-con- 
tinued excitement — ^the pleasant September sun shone 
out with a brightness that set the birds ^t-twittering 
on the ivy twigs, and called up a soothing hum of 
insects from the grateful earth beneath. High above 
the ruins, far in the blue realms of space, a solitary 
lark, a lark that must have been blessed in his aerial 
loneliness with soothing thoughts and gladdening 
memories, was 

* Pouring his full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art ;' 

and the girl, alone in a land of gtrangers, list- 
ened to the blithesome bird, felt unbidden tears rise 
to her large blue eyes, as, higher and higher still, 
burst forth, as if in sympathy with her hopes and 
fears, her joys and sorrows, from the bird-spirit's 
tiny throat, that sweet triumphant shout. Kathleen 
had not as yet shed anything approaching to the 
average amount of tears which, before a maiden has 
reached her twentieth summer, it is her appointed lot 
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to shed. If the amount of power or readiness to 
weep were to be taken as evidence of the tender- 
ness, or vice versdy of the heart, she would have pro- 
bably been pronounced to be wanting in what is 
commonly known as ' feeling.' Such a decision would, 
however, have been as unjust as are more than half 
the conclusions to which cursory observers are, as 
regards charEu;ter, in the habit of arriving. Weeping 
— the shedding of profuse and ready tears — is, in 
nine cases out of ten, a purely physical affair — a 
question of nerves, or even, horresco referens, of a 
peccant condition of the digestive organs; neverthe- 
less, the woman whose tears are, to use an every- 
day expression, very near her eyes, and who, at the 
smallest provocation, will have recourse to her pocket- 
handkerchief, has every chance of being credited with 
a charming warmth of heart ; whilst it may be just 
possible that that heart is hard as the nether mill- 
stone, in comparison with the one which beats in the 
breast of many a woman whom the world may stig- 
matise as cold, phlegmatic, and unfeeling. The time 
had not yet come — perhaps it never would — for 
Kathleen, when she would be able to recognise and 
be grateful for the blessing of tears. On this occa- 
sion, the rising to her eyeballs of a few unaccustomed 
and unexpected drops met with no great encourage- 
ment from the young dreamer amongst the waving 
ferns. She had not come out there to weep, but, on 
on the contrary, to gain fresh strength and courage 
from God's blessed air, and from the sight of the 
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loveliness that in all things Uving may be found. 
Looking upwards to the bird— now an almost invis- 
ible speck upon the bright blue of the sky — ^her eye 
caught the jagged line of that portion of the mined 
wall to which lovers of the picturesque were wont to 
ascend, in order to obtain a distant view of the river 
Boy, winding snake -like amongst woods and mea- 
dows, till it emptied itself into the glorious sea^ that 
danced and glittered in the sunmier sunshine. The 
fancy seized Kathleen, that she too would enjoy 
gazing downward from that giddy height, and being 
kissed and dallied with by the breeze, which had 
just then deserted the lower ground, and thereby 
caused the air below to feel a little stagnant and 
oppressive. The wish was no sooner formed than 
the preliminaries for putting it into execution com- 
menced. Kathleen had been told by Mabel, that to 
ascend the rugged and half-broken steps was a feat 
which very few ladies had attempted ; and certainly, 
even the attempt to do so without the aid, or at least 
the accompaniment, of a gentleman, would have 
struck the parson's daughter as a very eccentric act 
indeed. Being at the age and of a disposition to 
make light of danger, Kathleen was not to be deterred 
from her purpose by any warnings, however well 
meant and expedient, of the kind volunteered by her 
less adventurous informant. In her present mood, the 
spice of peril, real or imaginary, which, as she had 
heard, must needs be encountered by the unassisted 
female who elected to climb those narrow winding- 
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stairs, lent a pleasant flavour to the enterprise. After 
a season (however short) of strong excitement, there 
is less than no pleasure in repose; and thus felt 
Kathleen Delaval, when she set her foot upon the 
first of the dilapidated steps that led up to what the 
country people called the *bell view.' It certainly 
needed, as the higher flight was reached, a strong 
head and steady nerves to tread the way in safety. 
Kathleen had been accustomed in her walks and 
rides, with Donald McLean as her attendant, to keep 
her footing on rough places well, and to look, without 
any of those terrible sensations which weak-nerved 
persons undergo, from very giddy heights. With 
the recollection of more than one adventurous climb 
over the rocks of big Harm Tarra to lend her cour- 
age on the way, she, with a springy step, and scarcely 
noting that between her and almost certain death 
there was not (if her foot should slip) the slightest, 
weakest barrier, stood alone, after an ascent of more 
than a hundre4 feet, lost in admiration, on the 
summit she had gained. 

The prospect was very beautiful, and the air so 
fresh and vivifying, that for a few moments — entirely 
absorbed in the scene on which she gazed — Kathleen 
forgot all save the fact that she was there, so all-ab- 
sorbing was her wonder of the glorious view that lay 
stretched out on every side, so far — so very far — be- 
neath her. She had lost all memory of the perilous 
way — one which in many places was not wider than a foot 
at most, and with interregnums sometimes, between 
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the crumbling steps, that called either for exceeding 
precaution, or that providential care which is said to 
watch over the drunken and the mad, to tread in 
safety. Suddenly the excitement and enthusiasm, 
which had lapped her in a kind of lycanthropic trance, 
subsided, and a strange thrill of nervous terror shot 
across Kathleen's brain. The sensation was so new 
to her, that at first, trembling from head to foot, she 
could not in the smallest degree analyse or under^ 
stand her feelings. . She had never chanced to hear of 
cases where men or women, alone upon a giddy steep, 
have been seized with a horrible desire to throw them- 
selves head foremost down to death; and that she 
had not so heard was very fortunate for Kathleen 
then. The horror, without that aggravation, was bad 
enough ; for her nerves, weakened by a sleepless night 
and long-continued nervous tension, quivered un- 
der the returning memory of that terrible ascent, 
whilst the sense of utter solitude at that eerie height 
oppressed her brain almost to madness. But hor- 
rible — as are sometimes the tortures of an evil 
dream — though the situation was, Kathleen yet re- 
tained sufficient power over herself to understand, 
that to give way, without a desperate effort to her 
vague maddening dread, might be her death ! The 
pinnacle on which she stood was a very small plat- 
form — small and slippery with the ivy that grew 
rank and luxuriant over the decaying brickwork. A 
fresh sea-breeze blew briskly in her face, and added 
to the vague and alarming sense of insecurity that 
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had taken possession of her mind. To remain where 
she was, was unendurable; but the return — down that 
fearfully steep and dangerous pathway, one glance 
at which chilled the very marrow in her bones — 
was almost more dreadful still. What could she, in 
her almost desperation, do ? Cold drops of sweat 
stood on her forehead, and an awful suspicion that 
she was growing mad swept through her brain, and 
made her heart stand still with dread. 

To those who have never, either in dreams or in 
reality, experienced such moments as those I have 
been attempting to describe, the picture of Kath- 
leen's terror will seem overcharged, and unworthy of 
the number of lines that have been wasted upon its 
delineation ; but there may be some who, either in 
the strange land — so called — of dreams, or in the 
never-to-be-forgotten tangible reality, have passed 
through some such phase in their existence, and 
they will, I think, agree with me that it was hor- 
rible. 

How long the poor girl's nerves could have en- 
dured the strain upon them, it is impossible to say. 
Happily for her, the trial -^ one which she never 
thought on afterwards without a contempt for her own 
cowardice, which embittered the memory of that mys- 
terious panic — proved of short duration, and was 
ended simply enough by the mere sight of a human 
being walking briskly at the distance of about a hun- 
dred yards from the ruins. The man — ^whoever he 
might be, she did not pause to ask herself — evidently 
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did not see her, for certainly be paid no attention to 
the female figorey with light garments flattering in 

the wind, that looked down upon him from that yerti* 

■ 

ginous altitude ; but when a cry, wild as the scream 
of the curlew, rose upon the silent air, the pedes- 
trian, who was no other than Lord Dhunagh, looked 
up in amazement to the place from whence the sound 
proceeded, and to his dismay perceived that the 
utterance of that piteous appeal for help had burst 
from the lips of * plucky,' high-spirited Kathleen 
Delaval ! 



END OF VOL. I. 
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